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Latest Examination Results 


MAY 1960 
Pupils of 


obtained 


and 


Examinations held since May 1948 


At the Examinations of the INSTITUTE OF CHARTERED ACCOUNTANTS held in 


H. FOULKS LYNCH & CO. LTD. 


The Accountancy Tutors 


THE FIRST THREE PLACES (Final) 
THE FIRST THREE PLACES (intermediate) 


36 out of 38 other HONOURS 


N.B. Foulks Lynch pupils have obtained BOTH FIRST PLACES in all but one of the Institute 


Apply for SYLLABUS OF TUITION to the Secretary 


4-7 CHISWELL STREET, LONDON, ECI 
Telephone: MONarch 2487 (3 lines) 


COMPANY 
FORMATION 
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the five DAVY COMPANY OUTFITS 
coupled with the DAVY SERVICE for 


your next company formation. 
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Memorandum and Articles of Association, 
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CHAS. DAVY & CO. 
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THE LEO T. LITTLE MEMORIAL FUND 


To: The Trustees of the Leo T. Little Memorial Fund, 
Moorgate Place, 
London, E.C.2. 


*I/We enclose cheque for£.......... being a contribution to the Leo T. Little Memorial 


Fund referred to at page 621 of ACCOUNTANCY for November, 1960. 2% 
oR *I/We would like to make annual payments under deed. Please send me a deed form ns BK 
for this purpose. 
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*Delete as appropriate. 


Cheques should be made payable to “The Leo T. Little Memorial Fund” and crossed 
“Not negotiable, account payee only.” 
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Professional Not 

Ninety-nine Per Cent. which do not include a chartered accountant amongst the 


FURTHER EVIDENCE OF the supremacy of chartered 
accountants in the field of public accounting was given 
during the speech of Mr. S. John Pears, F.c.A., President 
of The Institute of Chartered Accountants in England and 
Wales, at the recent banquet in Guildhall. The President 
disclosed that, according to information extracted from 
the Stock Exchange Year Book for 1959, firms composed 
entirely of chartered accountants are auditois of 98.83 
per cent. of the companies registered in Great Britain and 
Ireland whose shares are quoted on the Stock Exchange, 
London. The auditors of over half the remaining com- 
panies are firms of accountants in which at least one 
partrer is a chartered accountant, and only twenty-four 
of 4,937 companies, or 0.5 per cent. of companies quoted 
on the Stock Exchange, are content to be audited by firms 


partners. 

It is not only as auditors that chartered accountants in 
public practice render services to companies engaged in 
industry and commerce and to indi\iiual clients; the 
services they render include the keeping of records and 
the preparation of accounts, the preparation of tax returns 
and the agreement of tax assessments, advising on costing 
and the provision of other management services, and 
investigations to ascertain the financial position of a 
business, particularly for prospectus purposes. In addi- 
tion, chartered accountants act as arbitrators, company 
registrars, executors, financial advisers, liquidators, 
receivers and trustees. 

Chartered accountants engaged full-time in industrial, 
commercial and similar organisations take to those 
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organisations ability, skill and integ- 
rity acquired during their period of 
training. It is small wonder therefore 
that so many of those who have pro- 
ceeded to employment in industry 
and commerce have risen to the 
highest positions, such as that of 
chairman or financial director of a 
leading company. 


Too Soon to Relax 

THE ANNUAL DINNER given by the 
Lord Mayor to the bankers and 
merchants of the City of London is 
always of interest to a much wider 
public than those present. This year 
it was hoped in many quarters that it 
would be the occasion of some 
clarification of the policy of credit 
restriction in general and of the 
future of the bank rate in particular. 
Mr. Selwyn Lloyd, Chancellor of the 
Exchequer, made it clear at once that 
he would welcome conditions in 
which relaxation would be possible, 
but that the time was not yet ripe. 
“*A great deal depends on the degree 
of responsibility which is shown in 
decisions taken about wages and 
prices. Meanwhile, we must avoid 
whatever may hamper the expansion 
of our exports and foster whatever 
may encourage it.” 

The Chancellor expressed the view 
that both special deposits and hire- 
purchase restraints had played their 
part in moderating the level of de- 
mand and had proved their worth. 
The road is not yet clear, however. 
Internally the budget deficit for the 
first half of the year was rather higher, 
and the total of small savings rather 
lower, than a year before; although 
sterling was strong, our exports were 
not sufficient to finance imports and 
our foreign and oversea commit- 
ments, including assistance to the less 
advancedareas of the Commonwealth. 
The great need, he went on, was 
to increase exports: the prospect that 
wages might rise by more than the 
increase in national productivity 
contained a threat both to any im- 
provement in the external position if 
export costs went up, and to the 
domestic position if price stability 
ended. So far, the hope of his pre- 
decessor that restraint would have 
more effect on consumption than on 
investment had been fulfilled. In- 


vestment demand looked like re- 
maining strong, and as long as this 
continued there was little reason to 
expect such a fall in total demand as 
would indicate the need to ease 
restrictions. Mr. Cameron Cobbold, 
Governor of the Bank of England, 
put the matter in a nutshell by saying 


that if the country and the Govern- 


ment decided to live within its means 
the monetary technicians could help 
to keep an even balance, but, if the 
decision was to spend and lend more 
than we earned, “there are no 
monetary gimmicks or international 
credit schemes which can put us 
right.”” As to the efficacy of the 
monetary measures introduced, he 
went no further than to claim that 
they, and the bank rate in particular, 
exercised greater influence when 
there was a substratum of stability 
than had been possible in conditions 
of distortion and inflation, such as 
prevailed during the earlier post-war 
years. On the particular problem of 
short-term controls, the greater 
stability of individual currencies and 
the greater degree of convertibility 
increased the influence of interest 
rates. This had been reflected in large 
movements of balances ; but, provided 
they were not too big and there was 
no underlying disequilibrium, these 
need not bother us. Too much im- 
portance should not be attached to 
rises or falls in our reserves—they 
existed to be used. This was true also 
of the balances with the International 
Monetary Fund, which ought to be 
regarded as second line reserves and 
not as a last resort in times of diffi- 
culty. If so regarded, their use might 
cause as much nervousness as it 
allayed. As to the present position 
Mr. Cobbold said it would be equally 
unwise either to start the pot boiling 
again or (in view of developments 
in other financial centres) to main- 
tain too much rigidity too long for 
fear that a minor adjustment might be 
interpreted as a change of direction. 
The Mansion House speech does 
not seem to have prevented certain 
sections of industry from pressing the 
Chancellor for relief, but the com- 
ments of the Governor of the Bank 
of England served to confirm the 
opinion of those who expected an 
early reduction in the bank rate—on 
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this occasion with justification. The 
arguments for the reduction had little 
to do with internal conditions and, 
although some reduction in the cost 
of borrowing will be welcome to 
those raising loans, it will make 
rationing of them more severe. The 
fact is that rates in the principal 
financial centres were moving down- 
wards, with the significant exception 
of Germany. The great disparity 
between the rates here and elsewhere 
was accentuating the problems of the 
United States Treasury, which wished 
to make credit easier and cheaper to 
prevent any further fall in demand, 
but was faced with an adverse 
balance and a loss of gold to the 
record figure of $108 million in the 
week to October 19. If the reduction 
in London rates by the usual mini- 
mum amount of half a point still 
leaves a very large margin above the 
New York rate, it at least constitutes 
acknowledgment of the need to 
afford some assistance. As to the 
internal impact of the measure, this 
is intended to be negligible. There is 
to be no change in the special deposit 
scheme at present, or in the hire- 
purchase restrictions. The Chancellor 
has told the motor industry that he 
cannot reduce purchase tax and, 
indeed, he may hope that some 
workers will be transferred from their 
factories to others: the machine tool 
industry and some sections of heavy 
engineering are shorthanded. The 
time for easier credit conditions will 
in all probability come, but it is not 
yet, and if costs rise too much it may 
be some way off. 


Compulsory Purchase of Minority 
Shareholding 

SECTION 209 (1) of the Companies 
Act, 1948, provides that when a 
company making an offer for the 
shares of another company receives 
notice of acceptance from the holders 
of nine-tenths in value of the shares 
within four months of the offer, it 
may within two months of the expiry 
of the four months serve a notice in 
the prescribed form on any dissent- 
ing shareholder intimating that it 
desires to acquire his shares. Unless 
the dissenting shareholder then ap- 
plies to the Court within one month 
of this last notice and the Court 
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thinks fit to “‘order otherwise”, the 
offering company is entitled and 
bound to take over such shares. 

In Musson v. Howard Glasgow 
Associates, Ltd. [1960] 43 S.L.T. 70, 
A company, on October 16, 1959, 
sent to all the shareholders of B 
company an offer to acquire shares 
which was open for acceptance until 
November 7, 1959. By letter dated 
November 9, 1959, the closing date 
of the offer was extended to Decem- 
ber 10, 1959, and by letter dated 
December 7, 1959, the date was again 
extended to December 17, 1959. One 
shareholder declined to accept the 
offer and on May 3, 1960, A company 
gave her notice of its intention to 
acquire her shares under the mach- 
inery of the Act. She petitioned the 
Court of Session to order otherwise, 
and the Court granted the prayer of 
the petition. The Lord President 
(Clyde) said: 

An attempt was made to argue that 

you can have a series of offers of 

different dates, each being an exten- 
sion of the earlier ones, and that the 
date of the latest offer which produces 

a nine-tenths acceptance is the offer 

for the purpose of [Section 209]. That 

is not the position in the present case, 
where one offer is made and later an 
extended time allowed for acceptance 

... Itis enough for the purposes of the 

present case that here there was one 

offer and one offer only [that of 

October 16, 1959], and that the 

notice that was sent [to the dissenting 

shareholder] was not timeous within 

the meaning of Section 209. 


The Sole Practitioner 

BEING “‘ONE’S OWN BOSS” has certain 
advantages and it appeals to those 
who do not wish to be encumbered 
with a partner or partners, a partner- 
ship agreement and the sharing of 
responsibility, or who for other 
reasons prefer to paddle their own 
canoes. Such motives may appear 
selfish but they should not necessarily 
be criticised on that score. Indeed, it 
may be that people with character- 
istics of that nature would have 
difficulty in finding anyone to work 
harmoniously in partnership with 
them. There are, however, grave dan- 
gers in sole practice which are not 
always fully realised. Troubles can 
arise from ill-health, shortage of 
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issue of ACCOUNTANCY. 


The Leo T. Little Memorial Fund 


Please give YOUR support NOW 


The Leo T. Little Memorial Fund is for the benefit of Mr. Little’s 
widow, Mrs. Frances Little, and their two young children aged nine 


A donation of 1,000 guineas has been made by The Institute of 
Chartered Accountants in England and Wales. 

Mr. Little was the Editor of ACCOUNTANCY from 1938 until his 
death on August 22, 1960. He was an independent editor, having no 
rights under the Society of Incorporated Accountants Staff Superannua- 
tion Scheme or under the Institute’s Staff Pensions Fund. 

Please give generously and quickly. A form is provided with this 


The trustees are advised that payments under deed of covenant will 
not be subject to the tax restrictions applicable to deeds in favour of 
charities. Payments under covenant will therefore be of substantial 
advantage, and donors are urged to contribute in this way. 

Trustees: Sir Richard Yeabsley, C.B.E., F.C.A., and Mr. E. Baldry, 
O.B.E., F.C.A., Moorgate Place, London, E.C.2. 


staff, overwork while building up a 
growing practice or continuing to 
work an established practice when 
age is taking its toll. 

In his paper on “Professional 
Ethics” at the 1956 summer course 
of The Institute of Chartered Accoun- 
tants in England and Wales, Mr. 
D. V. House, F.C.A., a past President, 
said: 

I would like to pass on a thought 
which has occurred to me time and 
time again in connection with dis- 
ciplinary cases, particularly those in- 
volving neglect. A very high propor- 
tion of the cases relate to members 
practising alone. It is in my view very 
dangerous, both to himself and his 
clients, for a member to take on more 
responsibilities than he can properly 
and diligently discharge. With no 
partners to consult or to rely upon in 
an emergency, a sole practitioner is in 
a very vulnerable position, especially 
in these days when all the work we do 
tends to become more and more com- 
plex. In case of illness or special diffi- 
culty a sole practitioner ought not to 
hesitate to seek the aid of a fellow 
practitioner. 


We are therefore pleased to re- 
produce at page 64] an article on 
“The One-Man Practice” which ap- 
peared in The Law Society’s Gazette 
of July, 1960. The article relates, of 
course, to solicitors, but there is 


much in it that will be of interest to 
chartered accountants who are in 
sole practice. Neglect of a client’s 
affairs brings discredit upon the pro- 
fession, but this is not the only 
danger in a sole practice. Valuable 
audits have been lost (with conse- 
quential effect upon the goodwill of 
the practice) through the sudden 
death or incapacity of a sole prac- 
titioner. It has been known for a 
substantial practice to disintegrate on 
the sudden death of a practitioner 
whose son was nearing completion of 
his articles and unable to take over, 
no one else being available to hold 
the practice together. 

Those who still prefer to carry on 
practice alone, with all its risks and 
dangers, will profit by a study of the 
article quoted from The Law Society’s 
Gazette and by adopting arrange- 
ments similar to those there outlined. 


New Aids for Exports 

ATTENTION WAS DRAWN on page 563 
of ACCOUNTANCY for October to the 
new facilities accorded to ship- 
builders by the Export Credits 
Guarantee Department of the Boara 
of Trade, and these have been 
followed by two further develop- 
ments of more general application. 
One is an extension of the E.C.G.D. 
practice in the direction of granting 
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longer-term credits in specified cases; 
the other is the setting up of an 
export council for Europe which may, 
perhaps, be intended to work on the 
lines of the Dollar Export Board. The 
actual programme of this new body is 
at present rather hazy, but it will no 
doubt attempt to open new means of 
access to the European market, in 
which this country has been doing 
none too well of late, while at the 
same time consolidating its position 
vis-a-vis the Common Market. Only 
time can show what value should be 
attached to this development. 

The new powers of the E.C.G.D. 
are in a different category. Mr. 
Maudling described them as dis- 
cretion to match foreign competition 
in the matter of granting extended 
credit (more than five years, that is to 
say) for the exportation of capital 
goods. The authorities are aware that 
to grant longer credit in order to 
secure exports would be undesirable, 
and they do not intend to take the 
initiative in extending the length of 
credits. Before an extended credit is 
granted, evidence will be required to 
show that other governments are 
granting credits of similar length; 
that there are strong commercial 
grounds for obtaining the contract; 
that the buyer is creditworthy; and 
that the transaction would qualify for 
the usual credit. The concession will 
not apply to countries to which we 
are already giving long-term financial 
assistance to the limit of our re- 
sources, or where it would be 
equivalent to competing with another 
government in giving assistance to 
the less developed countries. 

In addition to extended credit, the 
E.C.G.D. is to be authorised to 
grant part period cover where it is 
reasonably certain that the order will 
be lost unless credit is granted, and 
where the exporter is able and willing 
to give the extra credit at his own 
risk. This also may prove a valu- 
able addition to the existing machi- 
nery. Mr. Maudling mentioned the 
Berne convention and seems to be 
convinced that the authorisation is in 
accordance with its provisions. But 
this is a matter on which opinions 
may differ; it would not ease our 
position if it led to a credit race. 
Apart from this rather more liberal 


interpretation of the Berne conven- 
tion, the Government is believed to 
be considering the feasibility of a 
new vehicle to finance the medium- 
term credits of from five to ten years 
which are too long for banks and too 
short for most other lenders, and a 
parallel to the United States Export- 
Import Bank has been suggested. 
The President of the Board of Trade 
has authorised the E.C.G.D. to pay 
close attention to the possibility of 
extending cover to develop special 
opportunities for the expansion of 
the export trade and to facilitate 
increased production where called 
for. These promotional guarantees 
will apply only in special cases, 
experience having shown that to 
make them general would involve 
investigations out of all proportion 
to the results achieved. 


Library Reference Room 

THOSE WHO USE the Library of The 
Institute of Chartered Accountants in 
England and Wales at Moorgate 
Place will be pleased by the new 
arrangements which it has been 
possible to make following the addi- 
tion of a Reference Room to the 
Library. The new room is both light 
and spacious and offers pleasant 
working conditions, and in it will be 
found works of reference such as 
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The President opening the new Library Reference Room at Moorgate Place 


Stock Exchange price lists, Exchange 
Telegraph cards, encyclopaedias, 
directories and year books, enabling 
those who come to the Library for the 
purpose of consulting such references 
to do so quickly without disturbing 
those who are using the Library for 
more intensive study. 

At a short ceremony on November 
2 the new Reference Room was de- 
clared open by the President, Mr. S. 
John Pears, in the presence of mem- 
bers of the Council and representa- 
tives of the London and District 
Society of Chartered Accountants 
and of the Chartered Accountant 
Students’ Society of London. During 
the course of a short speech the 
President said that the Council 
welcomed the steady growth in the use 
of the Library by members since the 
war and the substantial increase in its 
use which followed the scheme of 
integration with The Society of 
Incorporated Accountants. In re- 
ferring to the greater use of the Stock 
Exchange price lists and other finan- 
cial services and papers, the President 
said that this reflected the increasing 
reliance of the public on accountants 
as trustees, as financial advisers and 
for investment work generally. 

The new Reference Room will be 
oren from 10.0 to 5.30 on weekdays 
and from 10.0 to 12.0 on Saturdays. 
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60,300,000 


BUILDING SOCIETY 


Head Office: WELFORD PLACE, LEICESTER London Office: FITZHERBERT HOUSE, 49 PARK LANE, W.] 


Offices at SIRMINGHAM, BOSTON, BOURNFMOUTH, BRIGHTON, BRISTOL, CARDIFF, COALVILLE, EXETER, HARROW HINCKLEY, HULL, LEEDS, LINCOLN, LIVERPOOL, 
LOUGHBOROUGH, MANCHESTER, MELTON MOWBRAY. MIDDLESBROUGH NEWCASTLE. NORTHAMPTON, NORWICH, NOTTINGHAM PRESTON, SHEFFIELD 


By Order of G. S. H. Dicker, Esq., F.C.A., Receiver for the Debenture 


Holder. Re: Spencer. West Ltd By order of Pirenel Properties Ltd. 
NORTH QUAY & THE CONGE THE MARGARINE WORKS, SOUTHAMPTON 
GREAT YARMOUTH 
HENRY BUTCHER & CO. HENRY BUTCHER & CO. 
in conjunction with 
JOHN H. HOWARD will offer for SALE BY AUCTION at the WORKS on 
are instructed to SELL BY AUCTION at THE CONGE on 
WEDNES . VEMBER 30, 1 at 11 a.m. 
AS A FIRST LOT The FREEHOLD INDUSTRIAL PROPERTY 
THE MODERN SINGLE-STOREY FACTORY in Princes Road, Southampton 
situate at The Conge, Great Yarmouth, and held on Lease from the Site Area 2} acres Floor Space 85,000 square feet 
Great Yarmouth Corporation having approximately 60 years unexpired LOT TWO 
at Ground Rent of £35 17s. Od. p.a. The adjoining FREEHOLD INDUSTRIAL LAND 
Floor Space approx. 4,000 square feet having a Site area of 1.6 acres 
including Display Window, Stores, Canteen and Side Yard LOT THREE 
AS A SECOND LOT The FREEHOLD WATERSIDE SITE 
THE FREEHOLD TWO-STOREY FACTORY having an Area of 2 acres 
situate at Bowling Green Walk, Great Yarmouth with an extensive frontage to the River Itchen 
Floor Space Approx. 5,300 square feet (Note: The above three lots will firstly be offered as a whole) 
with undeveloped site adjoining suitable for extension 
TO BE FOLLOWED BY THE SALE IN LOTS IN DETAIL OF THE TO BE FOLLOWED BY THE SALE IN LOTS IN DETAIL OF THE 
MACHINE TOOLS, PLANT AND STORES PLANT, MACHINERY AND EQUIPMENT 
including including 
S.S. and govt ms Lathes Power Presses up to 45 tons Deodorising and Refrigerating Plant 
Filing, Tapping and Shaping Machines 
Vacuum Forming Machine Air Compressors Kustner” Auto Mould and Wrap Machines 
“Masseeley” Model 21 Printing Machine Drawing Boards Electric Motors “York Shipley” Refrigerators 
« by Box Nailing Plant Woodworking Machines 
“Dexion Racking” Assembly Benches and Racks Consumable Stores Boilers Ct Plant 
Tool Steel Cadmium Clad Sheets Press Tools 1 EI Elevati Pallet 
Auto Winding Machines Electric and Gas Furnaces Test Equipment Office Furniture aed 
Saloon Cars, Lorry and Van = Machinery 
Combined Particulars and Conditions of Sale of the Properties and 
Catalogue of the Plant and Machinery (price 6d. each) may be obtained of: : “ 
Messrs. LOVEWELL BLAKE & CO., Chartered Accountants, 2 South Particulars of the Property and Catalogues of the Plant and Machinery 
Quay, Great Yarmouth, of Messrs. CHAMBERLAIN, TALBOT & may be had of: 
BRACEY, Solicitors, 5 Crown Road, Great Yarmouth, and of the Joint Messrs. ROWE & MAW, Solicitors, Stafford House, Norfolk Street, 
Auctioneers, JOHN H. HOWARD, 33 Regent Street, Great Yarmouth, W.C.2, and of Messrs. HENRY BUTCHER & CO., 73 Chancery Lane, 
and of Messrs. HENRY BUTCHER & CO., 73 Chancery Lane, London, London, W.C.2. Telephone: HOLborn 8411 (8 lines). 


W.C.2. Telephone: HOLborn 8411 (8 lines). 
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The New 
Pensions Scheme 


Mr. W. ei. Wien a, a consulting actuary, told 350 
members of the Office Management Association at the 
Festival Hall, London, yesterday that the answer to 
problem of “contracting in or out” of the new propo’ 
Government pensions scheme was an individual one. 


** Although we operate a Company Pension Sche' 
giving higher benefits, we intend to take part in the Stat 
Scheme for graduated pensions due to begin earlv next 


“About two-thirds of the Company's emplo 


NSOWN ‘PAYROLL’ 


does it all 
WITHOUT EXTRA EXPENSE 


Will you, like the owners of Anson Payroll Machines, be 
able to tackle your obligations under the New National 
Insurance Act without additional expense? 

If not, you simply must investigate the finest Payroll system 
in the world, offering a complete answer to the Act for 
every type of business at low cost. 


* Simultaneous preparation 

of Tax Card, Payroll, and Pay Advice. 
* Payment by cash, cheque or bank transfer. 
* No specially trained staff necessary. 


| ANSON P.A.Y.E. INQUIRY FORM 
Please write your name on the coupon, attach it to your letterheading, 


| and send to: 


| GEORGE ANSON & COMPANY LIMITED I 
| Solway House, Southwark Street, London, S.E.1. | 
| WATerloo 2711 (10 lines) | 
Mark for the attention of .. AY/N 


Forget your company 
Registration problems 


More and more people are coming to us for Ready-formed Companies 
— it saves them time and money. £20 Fee covers all statutory documents, 
Guarantee re trading, Books and Seal. High Quality printing and first 
class service ensure entire satisfaction. No extras. 
Expert staff also handle special registrations from 8 days, Fee 10 gns: 
Company and Trade Mark searches. 
Let us send you full details and specimen Mem. & Arts. 
FOR PROFESSIONAL FIRMS ONLY 


Write to: DEPT AY.1, HART & CO. 


(BUSH HOUSE) LTD. 


IMPERIAL HOUSE, KINGSWAY, LONDON, W.C.2 
Tem 1938 and COV 1609 


The Payment 
of School Fees 
out of Capital 


People consulting you on this problem will be 


interested in our Trustee Scheme for the pre- 


payment of School Fees. 


There are four special advantages: 

Fees are guaranteed. 

An attractive rate of interest is earned. 
Immediate release of the money from estate 
duty liability. 

Freedom of choice of school until the child 
is due to enter. 


+ + 


THE SCHOOL FEES INSURANCE AGENCY LIMITED 


10 Queen Street, Maidenhead, Berkshire 
Maidenhead 2323 


Ready made for £20 only 
’ OR REGISTRATIONS 10 GNS. 
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The Netherlands Institute of 
Accountants 

THE FORTY-THIRD annual Accountants 
Day of the Netherlands Institute of 
Accountants was held at Schevenin- 
gen on October 14. The Institute of 
Chartered Accountants in England 
and Wales was represented by the 
President, Mr. S. John Pears, F.C.A., 
and the Secretary, Mr. A. S. Maclver, 
C.B.E., M.c. Representatives of other 
accounting organisations came from 
Austria, Belgium, Canada, Denmark, 
Finland, France, Germany, Great 
Britain, Ireland, Italy, Luxembourg, 
the Netherlands, Norway, Switzer- 
land and the United States. Many 
members of the Netherlands Govern- 
ment and representatives of Dutch 
trade and industry were also present. 

In his opening address the Chair- 
man of the Netherlands Institute, 
Mr. H. C. Treffers, discussed the 
problems relating to the “General 
programme for the removal of re- 
strictions on the freedom of estab- 
lishment’, to be carried out within 
the framework of the European 
Economic Community. He also made 
reference to the statutory regulation 
of the accountancy profession in the 
Netherlands. 

During the morning session Prof. 
Dr. J. Tinbergen delivered an address 
on “The relative state of prosperity of 
the Netherlands, now and in the 
past.” 

In the afternoon a panel consisting 
of Prof. Dr. A. Mey, Mr. W. van 
Bruinessen, ec.drs., Prof. L. van 
Kampen, jun., Mr. J. F. Meijeraan 
and Mr. F. D. Zandstra, ec.drs., dis- 
cussed a report submitted by Mr. 
P. C. Breek on the subject “The 
functional place of accounting in a 
business.”” 

The proceedings terminated with a 
dinner which was attended by the 
foreign guests and by many members 
of the Netherlands Institute. 


Census of Distribution 

A CENSUS OF distribution is to be 
taken by the Board of Trade in 1962, 
relating to trade done in 1961. Details 
of the information required are being 
issued now so that traders and their 
accountants may have the oppor- 
tunity of arranging beforehand for 
the necessary records to be kept. 


Forms will be sent to all retailers 
and to traders in certain service trades 
(hairdressing, footwear repairing, 
laundering and dry cleaning). A full 
range of information will be required 
from large retail organisations, but 
from only a sample of smaller shops. 
The large retail organisations are co- 
operative societies, multiples with 
five or more branches, and other 
firms where twenty-five or more per- 
sons are engaged in the business. 

The full range of questions covers 
details of employment; wages and 
salaries; purchases; stocks; capital 
expenditure; book debts; an analysis 
of goods sold and services provided; 
credit sales and instalment credit 
outstanding (large retailers only). The 
only figures required from smaller 
retailers, except those included in the 
sample, will be their total takings and 
details of employment. 

If it is inconvenient for a return to 
be made for the calendar year 1961, 
information may be given for a busi- 
ness year ending on any date from 
April 6, 1961, to April 5, 1962. 

The information given by traders 
will be treated in strict confidence 
and will be seen only by the staff of 
the Statistics Division of the Board 
of Trade. It will not be disclosed to 
any other government department. 

Advance notice has been given to 
large retailers by the issue to them of 
specimen copies of the census forms. 
Smaller firms cannot be notified in- 
dividually of the requirements until 
a list of their names and addresses 
has been compiled next year. But in- 
formation and specimen copies of the 
census forms may be obtained from 
the Board of Trade, Census Office, 
Lime Grove, Eastcote, Ruislip, 
Middlesex (telephone PINner 8771, 
extension 227). 


Portrait of an Accountant 

ON SUNDAY, OCTOBER 30, in the Home 
Service of the B.B.C. there was pre- 
sented a Professional Portrait—Ac- 
countant. The B.B.C. must now be 
heartily sorry that it was so mis- 
guided as to have anything to do with 
this so-called portrait of an accoun- 
tant. In fact, the portrait was a play, 
consisting mainly of a series of verbal 
duels between an Inspector of Taxes 
and a taxpayer who was the subject of 


a back duty investigation. The play 
managed to give an unfavourable 
presentation of all the characters 
represented. The practising accoun- 
tant depicted was a very ineffective 
character, who was shown to be 
more interested in obtaining a pay- 
ment of five hundred guineas on 
account than in helping his client to 
make full disclosure to the Inland 
Revenue so that he could be assessed 
to tax in an amount properly due 
from him under the tax laws. Even 
the last words of the play showed the 
accountant to have little perception 
and no ability in discovering his 
client’s true financial position. The 
Inspector of Taxes was shown to be 
adept at cross-questioning a taxpayer 
and more interested in maximising 
the tax collected than in ensuring that 
the tax laws were administered fairly. 

The work of both an accountant 
in public practice and an Inspector of 
Taxes is difficult enough. But, as the 
President of The Institute of Char- 
tered Accountants in England and 
Wales said at the recent banquet in 
Guildhall, the assessment and collec- 
tion of taxes in this country depend 
upon the co-operation of the Inland 
Revenue authorities with industry, 
commerce, private individuals and the 
chartered accountants and lawyers 
who advise and assist them. The 
B.B.C. has apologised and the Insti- 
tute has now been granted a quarter 
of an hour of broadcasting time to 
reply to this portrait of an accoun- 
tant. No doubt information will now 
be broadcast which does justice to 
chartered accountants. 


Discounting Dollar Devaluation 
ON OCTOBER 18 the price of gold in the 
free market in London, which had 
been hovering just below gold export 
point for some days, rose ten cents; 
two days later it touched a maxi- 
mum of $41, or a premium of 14 per 
cent. over the official price at which 
it can be bought by central banks in 
New York. This was by far the highest 
price recorded in London since the 
establishment of the free market in 
1954. It was quite evident that, 
while no central banks would buy at 
these prices, they had not availed 
themselves of the opportunity of 
buying in New York and selling in 
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London at a large profit. The market 
had in effect been handed over to the 
speculators. In the first few days most 
of the buying came through Zurich 
and was mainly against the sale of 
dollars. Later there was substantial 
direct selling from New York. But 
even earlier it was clear that the 
purchases represented a flight from 
the dollar, in the expectation of its 
devaluation to help correct the 
adverse balance of payments from 
which the United States has suffered 
for some time. This has been accom- 
panied by a loss of gold, bringing 
this year’s outflow to $1.222 million. 
Later the price fell to $36. 

Without wishing to forecast the 
effect on official policy of the presi- 
dential election, there seems to be 
substantial backing for the view that 
there is nothing in the internal posi- 
tion of the American economy to 
force a devaluation in terms of gold 
as long as there are simpler and more 
certain ways of wiping out or reducing 
the external disequilibrium. On the 
one hand, it is widely believed that 
a dollar devaluation would be fol- 
lowed by an equal or similar devalua- 
tion in all the major countries, with 
the possible and welcome exception 
of Germany; on the other, there is a 
strong feeling in the United States 
that other countries, which have now 
recovered from the worst effects of 
the war, should be shouldering a 
larger share of the burden of aid to 
the economically backward countries 
and of defence through NATO. 
Whatever the longer-run prospects 
for gold and the dollar may be, there 
seems to be a good case for concerted 
action in the short run to narrow the 
differential between the official 
United States price of $35 per fine 
ounce and the free market rate. 


Gas Deficit Larger 

A YEAR AGO the Gas Council had to 
record for the fist time a deficit on 
operation. This was a result of the 
mild winter and a falling demand, 
mainly from industry, which more 
than offset the effect of higher prices 
for the whole year to end-March, 
1959. The report for the year 1959/60 
shows that the deficit has risen from 
£1,466,882 to £2,376,521. The in- 
crease was due to the mild weather 


affecting the total demand of domes- 
tic consumers and to a decline in their 
numbers. This was in part offset by a 
rise in sales of apparatus during a 
year free from hire purchase restric- 
tions. On the other side of the 
account, both depreciation and in- 
terest charges rose as a result of new 
capital expenditure. Since the end of 
March wage rates and the price of 
coal have gone up, and there will 
be no surprise at the statement that 
those area Boards which have not 
already done so will raise their 
charges. To this theie is one excep- 
tion, namely the West Midlands Gas 
Board, which is expected to maintain 
existing levels for the rest of the 
accounting year. It is clear that in 
most cases the Boards will incur 
deficits for the current year, but Sir 
Heniy Jones, chairman of the Gas 
Council, is sufficiently optimistic to 
believe that the industry will be out 
of the red by 1961/62. The basis of 
depreciation remains that of cost, 
while some Boards have set aside 
a modest additional amount for 
obsolescence and _ replacement. 
The recent change in the balance 
between coke and gas, to which 
reference was made on page 577 of 
ACCOUNTANCY for November, 1959, 
will be carried a step further in the 
near future. Announcing a plan, still 
to be approved by the Minister of 
Power, for the large scale importa- 
tion of methane from the Sahara, 
Mr. G. le B. Diamond, chairman of 
the West Midlands Gas Board, said 
that the new Lurgi plant at Coleshill 
will be completed by mid-1963 with 
an initial daily output of forty million 
cubic feet. Production efficiency will 
be about 85 per cent., but the gas will 
be low grade and the imported 
methane will be required to enrich it. 
Some hard bargaining will be needed 
to make importation an economic 
proposition and its use should not be 
restricted to the area of one Board. 
The attitude of the Gas Council to 
the plan is favourable; it is worth 
noting that the Council has set up a 
production policy committee and a 
development and planning depart- 
ment. Whether this arrangement will 
suffice to consider and, if approved, 
to implement the recommendations 
made by the recent Wilson Com- 


mittee for new methods of produc- 
tion and a high pressure distribution 
grid is not clear. 


Shorter Notes 


Remuneration of Practising Members 
Practising members of The Institute of 
Chartered Accountants in England and 
Wales will be gratified to see the state- 
ment on “Remuneration of Practising 
Members” authorised by the Council at 
its November meeting (see page 670). 
This sets out the basis recommended for 
use by practising members when seeking 
remuneration for their services, and 
replaces paragraphs 1-8 of Section 
P3 of the Members’ Handbook. 


Investment Clubs 

The National Association of Investment 
Clubs in its latest Bulletin gives the 
results of a survey of the investments, 
profits and losses of investment clubs 
and of the character of their individual 
members. In ACCOUNTANCY for Septem- 
ber, 1959 (page 456), it was stated that 
after a little over a year the Association 
had a membership of some forty-nine 
clubs by mid-1959, and that it hoped to 
reach 150 by mid-1960. In the issue for 
July, 1960 (page 386), it was recorded that 
the constituent clubs at end-June in 
fact numbered 237, and that the Associa- 
tion had become a founder member of 
a World Federation of Investment 
Clubs. The latest figures give a total of 
257 member clubs in September, of 
which 172 were formed this year. It is 
estimated that there exist outside the 
Association 200 investment clubs, and 
that, in all, the 457 clubs may have 
almost 10,000 individual members and 
funds of approximately £313,000. The 
survey shows that members of clubs 
represent 170 different occupations, but 
that nearly half of them could be expec- 
ted to have some knowledge of invest- 
ment and the majority are of the execu- 
tive or “white collar” class. It is hoped 
that the net will spread to other classes 
of occupations as the movement be- 
comes better known. An analysis of the 
results of 135 clubs which answered a 
questionnaire shows that rather more 
made losses than profits to the end of July, 
1960, but that the total profit was more 
than double the total loss. Most of the 
clubs have built their portfolios around 
a basis of high-quality Ordinary shares 
with proven growth records, and have 
preferred shares of low price to those 
which the market would call “heavy.’’ 
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underwood 


HAS THE ANSWER 

TO YOUR P.A.Y.E. AND 
NEW PENSION 
SCHEME PROBLEMS 


An Underwood Post-Master Accounting Machine can 
bring speed and accuracy to all your accounting 
procedures for as little as £400. Simply and eco- 
nomically, it deals with all Ledger Accounts, Analysis, 
Payroll, Stores Control and Costing Records. 
Underwood is the acknowledged leader in the field 
of P.A.Y.E. accounting — Underwood Machines are 
widely used for this purpose by Departments of the 
British Government. We shall be glad, without 
obligation, to place our special experience in these 
maiters at your disposal. 
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Just telephone or write today to: 

underwood business machines itimited 
4-12 New Oxford Street, London W.C.1. Telephone: CHA 3131 

Branches throughout the United Kingdom 
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**The time and effort 


we saved...” 
says a London Accountant 


“How on earth we managed before, I just do not 
know.” Thus spoke a partner in a large London firm of 
accountants. He went on “. . . the time and effort we 
used to waste when clients wanted extra copies of their 
accounts . . . the frustration that was caused when we 
wanted to refer to tax returns and other Government 
forms which had already been sent off, or to agreements 
which had been returned to solicitors . . . the telephone 
calls we had to make to clients in order to check facts and 
figures which were not in our possession. As I said, I 
don’t know how we managed.” 

In fact, this accountant was simply giving vent to his 
feelings after possessing a photocopying machine for six 
months—and it was a perfectly genuine conversation. 

Previously, every time a client wanted extra copies of 
his accounts, they had to be re-typed; every time a record 
was required of returns to Government departments, they 
had to be typed, and so on. But not any more. 


Shannon Lumoprint cuts the cost of administration 

A fully automatic Shannon Lumoprint photocopier 
cuts out wasted time and effort in so many directions for 
the professional and the company accountant. 

Copies of letters, contracts, agreements, statistics, 
Government reports, legal documents, bank records, 
ledger cards and a host of other things are so frequently 
required. And with a Shannon Lumoprint they are all 
instantly available, without the need for extra typing and 
subsequent checking for mistakes. 


A complete range of equipment 

Whatever you need, there is a machine in the Shannon 
range to supply it, be it copies from bound books, multi- 
copying for systems work or just straightforward copying 
work. No matter in what colour the original is printed or 
written, it will be faithfully reproduced. 


ANNON 


THE SHANNON LIMITED 
53 Shannon Corner, New Malden, Surrey 
Please send a copy of your illustrated leaflet on Shannon 
photocopying equipment, for the attemtiom Of 


Write for our fully 
illustrated leaflet on the 


CHRISTIE & CO. 


CHRISTIE, OWEN & DAVIES,LTD. = jipswicn o 


Estate Agents 
Valuers 


LONDON 


— 


BOURNEMOUTH HOVE 


___ 


EXETER 


—_— 


AGENTS AND VALUERS 
FOR GOING CONCERNS 


in particular: Hotels, Inns, Catering, Retail Shops and 
Stores, Garages, Filling Stations and Property Investments 


Regional Estate Offices: 


LONDON 7 BAKER STREET Tel. WELbeck 0022 


IPSWICH 32 PRINCES STREET Tel. 56588 
HOVE If PALMEIRA MANSIONS Tel. 38936 
BOURNEMOUTH JACEY HOUSE Tel. 27247 
EXETER ST. STEPHEN’S HOUSE Tel. §9371 


I2 REASONS WHY... 


you should enrol with 
THE BRITISH COLLEGE OF ACCOUNTANCY 


No. 11. TUITION VERSUS TRAINING 


Most students who enrol with the College do 
so with an Examination in view and require from 
the College a tuition service which will enable 
them to approach the Examination with con- 
fidence. 

We feel strongly however that we have an 
obligation to the Profession that we should, 
within the limits of a Correspondence Course, 
encourage our students to think for themselves, 
and to develop their latent abilities. It may truly 
be said that a B.C.A. trained man is a top rank 
Accountant. 


You need not wait for the publication of 
further items in this series—WRITE NOW for 
full details of our tuition service (and the other 
eleven reasons) to:— 


20 Milton Road, Harpenden, Herts. 
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Consumer shares are by far the most 
popular field of investment. Despite 
high yields, fixed interest stocks have not 
attracted any worthwhile attention. 


Institute List of Members, 1961 

The Secretary of The Institute of Char- 
tered Accountants in England and Wales 
reminds members that the latest date for 
the receipt of changes of address and 
other details for inclusion in the 1961 
List of Members is December 1, 1960. 


Scottish Institute’s Computer Course 

Emphasising that no accountant can 
afford to ignore the growth of modern 
techniques, The Institute of Chartered 
Accountants of Scotland held its third 
computer course at Troon, Ayrshire, 
from October 26 to 29. This concentra- 
ted and strenuous course was attended 
by sixty-five members. A welcome from 
the President, Mr. Alexander McKellar, 
C.A., preceded an introductory talk by 
Professor Robert Browning, M.A., LL.B., 
c.A., Professor of Accountancy at the 
University of Glasgow, and the showing 


of two films on computers. The follow- , 


ing days were devoted to lectures and 
demonstrations by theoretical and prac- 
tical experts, and included visits to 
computers in operation. 


The Value of Sterling 

In reply to a question in the House of 
Commons on October 25, Mr. Selwyn 
Lloyd stated that, taking the pound as 
being worth 20s. in October, 1951, it 
was now worth 16s. 5d. On being asked 
by Mr. Lipton what the Government 
had done with the missing 3s. 7d., he 
replied that he thought it a cause for 
satisfaction that the fall since October, 
1958, had been only one penny. The last 
occasion on which the value of the 
pound had been given in the House was 
on June 2. If 20s. was taken as the value 
for the year 1935, the pound was worth 
approximately 17s. 94d. in 1939, 10s. 9d. 
in 1946, 8s. 24d. in 1951 and 6s. 7d. in 
1959. These figures were based on the 
cost of living and consumer price 
indices for the periods in question. 


Scottish Chartered Accountants’ Dinner 
The annual dinner of the Association of 
Scottish Chartered Accountants in 
London—the forty-third—was held on 
November 7 under the chairmanship of 
Mr. F. Booth, c.a. The very large 
gathering included guests from the 
accountancy bodies and from other 
professions of the City, among them 
Mr. S. John Pears, F.c.A., President, and 
Mr. A. S. Maclver, C.B.E., M.C., B.A., 
Secretary, of The Institute of Chartered 


Accountants in England and Wales. The 
toast of The Institute of Chartered 
Accountants of Scotland was proposed 
by Mr. J. Kraayenhof, past-President of 
the Nederlands Institut van Account- 
ants, and Mr. A. McKellar, c.a., 
President of the Scottish Institute, 
replied. Mr. Booth proposed the toast 
of the guests, coupled with the name of 
Mr. G. E. Cameron, F.c.A., President of 
The Institute of Chartered Accountants 
in Ireland. 


American Institute of Certified Public 
Accountants 

The accounting research division of the 
American Institute has added two items 
to its active research agenda: Accounting 
for the Costs of Pension Plans, and 
“Cash Flow” Statements and Analysis. 
The first will include a review of existing 
bulletins and may be expanded to cover 
other post-employment or retirement 
compensation arrangements. The second 
project will include a survey of the use of 
“cash flow’ statements and analysis, 
and will explore the possibility of making 
adjustments to revised earnings figures 
to put them on such a basis. Research 
will be focused upon the information 
provided for stockholders and investors 
in the annual reports of corporations 
and other business enterprises. Com- 
ments or suggestions will be welcomed 
by the research staff and should be 
addressed to Mr. Maurice Moonitz, 
Director of Accounting Research, 
American Institute of Certified Public 
Accountants, 270 Madison Avenue, 
New York, 6. 


The Frank Webb Cost Accounting Prize 
The British Boot and Shoe Institution 
announces a prize of £100 to be awarded 
to the writer of the best thesis on any 
subject within the field of cost and 
management accounting which is applic- 
able to the shoe industry. A second prize 
of a similar amount may be awarded if 
the entries warrant it. Entry forms and 
full details (including a list of suitable 
subjects) may be obtained from the 
British Boot and Shoe Institution, 5 
Castilian Terrace, Northampton. The 
closing date is December 31, 1961. 


An Acquisition by the Library 
BROWNE (J.).—The Merchants Avizo, 
very necessary for their Sonnes and Ser- 
vants, when they first send them beyond 
the Sea, as to Spaine and Portingale, or 
other Countries. 8vo. J. Bill. 1616. 

This is a work of seventy pages dealing 

with currencies, providing model letters 

and showing how to keep simple cash 

accounts. It was first published in 1589, 
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other editions appearing in 1596, 1591, 
1607 and 1640. The only known copy 
of the 1589 edition is in the library of 
St. John’s College, Oxford. The only 
known copy of the 1590 edition is in 
private hands. Both known copies of the 
1591 edition are in America. Seven 
copies of the 1607 edition are recorded, 
one of which (with two copies of sub- 
sequent editions) is in the British Mu- 
seum. About eight examples are known 
of the above volume, the 1616 edition, 
which is the first to be added to the 
Library of The Institute of Chartered 
Accountants in England and Wales. 
This copy was acquired at the recent 
sale at Sotheby’s of books from the 
Library of the Society of Writers to Her 
Majesty’s Signet, Edinburgh. 


Women Members of the Scottish 
Institute 

The women members of The Institute 
of Chartered Accountants of Scotland 
held a dinner on November 4, at the 
Epicure Restaurant, Edinburgh. Miss 
Helen M. Somerville, c.A., J.P., was in 
the chair and thirty-four members 
were present. Mr. Alexander McKellar, 
c.A., the President of the Institute, Mr. 
Graham A. Usher, M.B.E., T.D., C.A., 
Vice-President, and Mr. E. H. V. 
McDougall, Secretary, attended as 
guests. Miss Somerville proposed the 
toast of the Institute and the President 
replied. The toast of “The Lady 
Members” was proposed by the Vice- 
President, and Miss Margaret Wilson, 
C.A., responded. Miss E. M. Laburn, 
c.A., and Miss J. M. Buist, M.A., C.A., 
also spoke. 

It is believed that this is the first dinner 
held by the women members of the 
Institute and it is hoped that another will 
take place next year in Glasgow. 


Industrial Bankers Association 

In the October issue of ACCOUNTANCY 
(page 558), reference was made to the 
requirements of the Industrial Bankers 
Association in regard to the liquidity 
ratio to be maintained by its members. 
The requirements concerning the ratio 
were unfortunately not reproduced in 
full. The requirements are that no com- 
pany shall be admitted as a member of 
the Association, or shall be permitted to 
remain a member of the Association, 
unless it maintains a minimum ratio of 
liquidity represented by cash or Treasury 
Bills of not less than 30 per cent. of 
deposits made by the public which are 
repayable at call or are repayable on up 
to and including fourteen days’ notice, 
or 10 per cent. of the total of all deposits 
made by members of the public, which- 
ever is the greater. 
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EDITORIAL 


Stock-in-Trade 


the financial position of a business are being 

prepared, decisions must be made to determine 
the amount of the unexpired expenditure which should 
be carried forward to the next period. In respect of some 
expenditure it may be relatively easy to arrive at a 
decision, but so far as stock-in-trade is concerned it is 
necessary to consider many complex factors in order to 
ensure that the basis adopted for computing the expendi- 
ture to be carried forward is appropriate and results in 
the production of true and fair accounts. 

All chartered accountants engaged in public practice 
and many of those in other occupations will therefore 
need to be thoroughly conversant with the recommenda- 
tion, reproduced on pages €33 to €33, on the Treatment of 
stock-in-trade and work-in-progress in financial accounts, 
which has just been issued by the Council of the Institute 
of Chartered Accountants in England and Wales as 
Recommendation No. 22 in its series of Recommenda- 
tions on Accounting Principles. 

It is fifteen years since the Council issued Recom- 
mendation No. 10, which the new recommendation 
replaces. The old recommendation, in conjunction with 
the requirements of the Companies Act, 1948, gave 
valuable guidance on the principles governing the 
amount to be shown for stock-in-trade in the balance 
sheet. The new recommendation deals more fully with 
the problems involved, and, as the Council issues 
recommendations only when guidance appears to be 
needed, it may be assumed that the accounts of too many 
companies are regarded by the Council as falling short 
of the high standards which it encourages all members of 
the Institute to strive to attain. 

In the new recommendation attention is first directed 
to the need for a physical stocktaking. This may be either 
by means of a traditional stocktaking at the end of a 
peiiod or by means of a perpetual inventory, each item 
of which is checked during the period. A physical check 
of stock is important in any business which carries a 
significant amount of stock, not only as a routine verifica- 
tion of one of the most important assets in the balance 
sheet but also to discover whether materials are being used 
efficiently and whether the business is suffering losses of 
stock due to obsolescence, deterioration or pilfering. 

The new recommendation emphasises that the respon- 
sibility for deciding the basis for determining the amount 
to be carried forward in respect of stock-in-trade rests 
with those responsible for the conduct of the business. 
Much of the recommendation is a review of the problems 
which arise in determining that amount; in particular, 
detailed consideration is given to the treatment of over- 
head expenditure in ascertaining cost and to methods of 
computing cost. A comparison of the new recommenda- 
tion with its predecessor shows that some matters 
referred to in the earlier recommendation are now dealt 
with in greater detail. In addition, the new recommenda- 
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tion indicates a new attitude towards the use of “replace- 
ment price”’ and to the manner in which stock-in-trade is 
described in the accounts. It is unequivocal in its state- 
ment that the basis adopted for computing cost and the 
methods of its computation should be used consistently 
from period to period, and must be such that the accounts 
show a true and fair view. 

Stress is placed on the need for an appropriate descrip- 
tion to indicate the way in which the amounts carried 
forward for stock from one period to another have been 
computed. It is shown that the use of the word “cost” 
without some indication of the proportion of overhead 
expenditure included therein may be inadequate and it is 
recommended that, as the term “market value” is 
ambiguous, its use should be discontinued. It is recog- 
nised that large composite undertakings and holding 
companies which have subsidiaries of different types may 
find difficulty in finding a concise description, and there is 
therefore a recommendation indicating the kind of note 
to be included on the accounts. 

The majority of chartered accountants will be grateful 
for the support this new recommendation will give them 
in their efforts to improve the standard of financial 
accounts. When acting as auditors their overriding duty 
is to arrive at an opinion on whether the accounts show a 
true and fair view. Auditors cannot be satisfied that the 
accounts show such a view, and should therefore report 
accordingly, if the amount at which stock is stated in a 
balance sheet is not based upon physical stocktaking and 
upon an appropriate method of computing both cost and 
any reduction to bring the amount carried forward to net 
realisable value or replacement price, as the case may be, 
or if the item is not appropriately described in the 
balance sheet. Since stock-in-trade is one of the most 
important items on which a true and fair view of the 
trading results and the financial position of a business 
depends, it is to be hoped that all the implications of the 
following extract from paragraph 29 of the new recom- 
mendation will be fully realised: 

There is no justification for the omission of stock nor for 

stating stock at an amount which is higher or lower than the 

amount so computed (that is, in accordance with the 
recommendation); to use a higher amount would be to 
overstate profits (or understate losses) of the period and 
reduce the profits (or increase the losses) of the next period, 
whilst to use a lower amount would be to create a reserve 
which should be so described and disclosed and should not 
be treated as a charge against revenue. 
It may seem surprising that the Council should consider 
it necessary to include such a statement in the new 
recommendation. The fact that it has done so must be 
regarded as a clear indication that in the opinion of the 
Council there is a real need for greatly improved stan- 
dards. Every member of the Institute should treat 
Recommendation 22 as one of the most important ever 
issued, calling for a thorough reappraisal of existing 
business methods and audit procedures. 


‘ 


An address given to the London and District Society of Chartered 
Accountants on November 1, 1960. 


Integrated Data Processing and Computers 


By Brian A. Maynard, M.A., F.C.A. 


RECENT DEVELOPMENTS IN equipment and methods have 
made it both possible and economic to achieve much 
higher degrees of integration in data processing pro- 
cedures. These opportunities are of obvious interest and 
importance to any organisation in which data is handled 
on any considerable scale. 

The rate of progress in exploiting the new opportu- 
nities has differed considerably between countries, but it 
has for some time been evident that a study of experience 
in the United States of Amcrica would be of interest to 
Europe. For this reason the O.E.E.C. sponsored the 
recent mission to the United States, which | had the 
privilege of leading. Our report* has been written with 
the primary object of creating a greater awareness among 
management of the advantages of an appropriate degree 
of integration whenever data processing activities are 
being reviewed—especially where the introduction of a 
computer is being considered. My task is to tell you, as 
far as possible in the mission’s own words, of our findings 
in the hope of stimulating your interest and encouraging 
you to read the report itself. 


THE CONCEPT OF INTEGRATION 


The best definition of integrated data processing (1.D.P.) 
that we could produce was “‘the development of the most 
streamlined and automatic flow of data that is practicable 
throughout an organisation.” Integrating data processing 
necessitates an organisation-wide approach and the 
recognition of the inter-relationship of all administrative 
activities, so that data processing is planned with the 
requirements of all the ultimate users in mind. A high 
degree of integration involves the initial recording of all 
the data required in connection with a transaction or 


*Integrated Data Processing and Computers. Available from 
H.M. Stationery Office on December 1. 


occurrence in an automatically readable form, so that it 
can be subsequently processed in such a way as to 
minimise both the need for human intervention and the 
repetition of operations on the same data. 

The concept of 1.D.P. is, of course, no new idea. For no 
efficient over-all plan for data processing activities can 
be designed, whatever the methods to be used, without 
consideration being given to how far better control 
information can be provided or economies effected by the 
integration of associated procedures. In its simplest state, 
integration exists where a form or set of forms is so 
designed that, with the use of carbon paper, a number of 
documents which are required for different purposes can 
be completed simultaneously by hand. 

The development of accounting machines opened up 
much wider horizons—a considerable degree of integra- 
tion is, for example, possible with punched cards, which 
can te re-sorted and used for a variety of associated 
procedures. But the outstanding recent development has 
been the introduction of computers for business data 
processing work. For electronic data processing (E.D.P.) 
offers possibilities of control, speed, accuracy and 
flexibility of a quite different order from any of the 
previous equipment. With a computer, information can 
be sorted, extracted, and processed according to a pre- 
determined plan with the minimum risk of errors due to 
human intervention. Data can be stored within the 
machine itself, so that it is possible to carry out at one 
run on a computer the equivalent of many runs on 
different pieces of punched card equipment. Procedures 
are further speeded up and improved and human inter- 
vention reduced by the ability of computers to make 
logical decisions automatically, in accordance with the 
instructions in the programme, and then to choose between 
several pre-determined courses of action. These features 
of computing machines enable them to produce control 
information for management based on a wider range of 
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inter-related factors than was practical with earlier 
equipment. 


ACHIEVEMENTS AND PROSPECTS IN THE UNITED STATES 


Although it is less than ten years since computers were 
first used for business data processing, considerable 
progress has already been achieved. Further advances 
seem to be assured by the large sums being expended by 
both manufacturers and users on developing new equip- 
ment and procedures. 

Outstanding attempts are currently being made by 
some of the larger organisations to realise extensive 
schemes for integrating their data processing procedures. 
One of the best examples that we visited was a manufac- 
turing concern which was co-ordinating its procedures to 
form one integrated flow from receipt of the customer’s 
order to the costing and accounting after the completion 
of production. Such areas as payroll or invoice prepara- 
tion, instead of being regarded separately as major ends 
in themselves, had been considered in proper perspective 
in relation to the many other important requirements. 

While such examples were both challenging and 
encouraging, the extent to which the possibilities of 
integration have so far been generally exploited was, if 
anything, slightly disappointing. However, it is still early 
days, and, as the success of the earlier pioneering opera- 
tions becomes apparent, it seems unlikely that other 
organisations will be slow to follow their lead. 

In the meantime, many of the more progressive 
organisations are now proceeding with schemes of 
integration limited to such areas as: 

(a) The sales area—including the processing of enquiries, 

quotations, sales orders, sales invoicing, manufacturing and 

despatch documents, finished goods stock, credit control and 
accounts receivable and sales reporting statistics; 

(6b) The production control area—including the processing 

of product plans, stocks at all stages in manufacture, 

product and manufacturing methods, payroll, progress and 
costs; 

(c) The purchasing area—including the processing of raw 

material stocks, purchase requisitions, purchase orders, 

overdue deliveries, goods receipts and accounts payable. 

Where these applications involve large volumes of 
data, they have often been most successful, as have 
certain specialised applications such as insurance work, 
public utility billing, banking and some government 
installations—the routines are relatively standardised 
and a computer is well suited to handling and storing the 
large volumes of data involved. 


Information for Management 

One of the most valuable fields in which computer 
techniques are being developed is the production of faster 
and better information for management, particularly 
through the use of exception reporting techniques. 
Indeed, many of the organisations visited stressed the 
improvement in the quality of the information provided 
to management through the use of computers—the earlier 


availability of reports in itself often being a material 
improvement. 

With the introduction of higher degrees of integration, 
it will be possible to combine different flows of inter- 
related data within the E.D.P. system and thus provide 
information to management that is based on a wider 
range of inter-dependent factors affecting decisions. 
While these possibilities form part of current thinking in 
the United States, it must be admitted that we saw little 
practical evidence of attempts to improve reporting in 
this way. 

There were many examples where the improved 
knowledge or better control resulting from the com- 
puter’s ability to scan the whole contents of large files of 
data at great speed (without danger of exceptions being 
neglected) had led to important savings or increases in 
efficiency—for example, in production control, where 
frequent reviews can be made of such items as orders 
scheduled for production, and in stock control applica- 
tions. 

Another area where computers have been particularly 
valuable is the reporting of sales. Several concerns stated 
that reports on the deviations from sales forecasts had 
materially assisted in directing sales effort. 


Effects on Organisation 

In some cases, computers themselves are taking over 
various categories of routine decisions, and making them 
more rapidly and reliably than was previously possible. 
This is, of course, possible only where the decisions are 
based on factors which can be defined and quantified. 
Such categories include the control of allocations and re- 
ordering of stocks, parts scheduling, the preparation of 
sales quotations and delivery promises, and the re- 
allocation of stocks between agents or shops to maintain 
supplies of fast-selling lines. 

It is evident that as routine decisions of this nature 
are taken over, there must be changes in the duties of the 
managers, concerned. For example, a factory manager 
may be able to spend on thinking ahead more construct- 
ively that part of his time which had previously been 
taken up with emergency decisions to keep work flowing 
through the factory. 

In most undertakings, the data processing organisation 
tends to be split up into sections which reflect the 
purpose for which the data are required, despite the fact 
that their activities are often related primarily to data 
which are also used in other departments. It seemed to be 
generally accepted that the effect of computers on such 
organisation structures will ultimately be fundamental and 
far-reaching. This is because the increased degree of 
integration which they make possible will cut across many 
of the traditional boundaries between departments. 
However, these are fascinating subjects, upon which 
there is room for considerable differences of opinion, and 
would require a paper of their own. 


Operational Research 
I was particularly impressed by the results being 
achieved with operational research techniques in industry 
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SuccessruL PRACTICE in any professional field depends not 
only upon the skill and experience of the practitioner but also upon 
the reserves of up-to-date, authoritative information at his disposal. 
This is particularly true in the field of income tax, which is subject 
to perpetual alteration in the light of legislative and other changes. 


Most accountants, company secretaries and lawyers rely upon 
SIMON’S INCOME TAX for guidance; they know that these 
volumes cover every aspect of the subject—including Profits Tax 
and the Excess Profits Levy—and that they can be used quickly and 
understood easily. SIMON is clear and accurate, avoiding obscure 
legal jargon and vague generalisations, and it incorporates many 
helpful accountancy examples illustrating the text in a way which 
no amount of verbal explanation could excel. 


SIMON is a sound investment from every point of view. The 
fact that all the volumes (including the index) are kept up to date 
by an efficient yet simple Service means that it can always be trusted 
implicitly. The Service, which is issued at well-timed regular intervals 
at least four times a year, takes account of all developments such as 
judicial decisions, changes in practice and new legislation. Special 
importance is attached to keeping Subscribers fully informed of 
Budget changes without delay; the text of each Finance Bill, com- 
plete with annotations, is sent to Subscribers within a few days of 
the official publication date, while the text of the relevant portions 
of the Finance Act, fully annotated and indexed, is issued in booklet 
form only two or three weeks after Royal Assent. 


Summing up, it is fair to say that SIMON represents the best 
that money can buy for the man who needs reliable information 
about income tax law, practice and administration. Its reputation 
is such that the reviewer in Accountancy said that “Any office 
without a copy is unfurnished.” 
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SIMON’S INCOME TAX 


. . « Simon aims at providing a practical — to the application of the law, 
from both the legal and accountancy points of view, and it can fairly claim to have 
achieved that object .. . 

“ Particularly welcome are the illustrations of such difficult matters as double 
taxation relief... 

“* Nowhere else does the writer know of complete details in one book of such 
things as foreign exchange rates as used by the Commissioners of Inland Revenue; 
lists of P.A.Y.E. codes, and of National Insurance Contributions and amounts 
allowable; income tax allowance for officers’ uniforms, and the various concessions 
announced by the Revenue. . . 

“* Many practical points not ascertainable except by meeting them in operation 
appear throughout the book .. . 

“ Hardly a day passes but the writer makes some reference to Simon . . . Any 

without a copy is unfurnished.” 
—Accountancy 


“Nothing is glossed over, neglected or shelved. Moreover, it is eminently 
readable and well illustrated with accountancy examples.” 
—The Law Times 


“ . . . it can be thoroughly recommended as a comprehensive reference work on 
all aspects of direct taxation in this country.” 
—F.B.1. Review 


“« These five volumes undoubtedly comprise one of the most valuable and com- 


prehensive of the income tax manuals.” 
—Taxes 


“* Undoubtedly it is a book that the Revenue expert will not be without, but it 
does not follow that it is not for the general practitioner. Indeed, the text does 
not appear to assume any initial specialised knowledge on the part of the reader. 
Most valuable in this connection are the numerous arithmetical examples . . . 
To the non-specialist these illustrate the application of the law in a manner which 


no length of explanation will excel.” 
—The Solicitors’ Journal 


“* Altogether an excellent work which we can strongly recommend.”—Taxation 


“ . . . must be the best work on taxation existing today.” —The Director 


“ ... mo one who undertakes the difficult task of advising on income tax can 
safely ignore it.” 


—The Accountant 
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Order on Cash or Instalment Terms 


To: BUTTERWORTH & Co. (Publishers) LTD., 


88 KINGSWAY, LONDON, W.C.2 (Post Orders) 
11-12 Bell Yard, Temple Bar, W.C.2 (Personal Callers) 


Please supply me/us with SIMON’S INCOME TAX, Second 
Edition in Five Volumes including Index, price £15 I5s. net 
per set. Postage and packing 8s. extra. 

Please also supply the Service Binder and Current Service 
Sheets to 30th September, 1961, at £3 5s., and register me/us 
as an annual subscriber thereafter at £3 5s. per annum until 
countermanded. 

Please supply me/us with SIMON’S INCOME TAX, Second 
Edition in Five Volumes (including Index, Service Binder and 
Current Service Sheets to 30th September, 1961) at the 
inclusive price of £21, post free, on instalment terms. (Cash 
price £19.) 

I/we enclose an initial payment of £2 2s. and agree to pa 
nine quarterly instalments of £2 2s. It is agreed that the wor 
will not be sold or disposed of in any way without the consent 
of Butterworth and Co. (Publishers) Ltd., 88 Kingsway, London, 
W.C.2, until the total cost of the work has been paid in full. 
Please register me/us as an annual subscriber to the Service 
from Ist October, 1961, at £3 5s. per annum until counter- 
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a few beads strung 
together make 
a necklace 


...just as a few data-processing 
machines strung together can deal 
adequately with one aspect of 

your business. At least this is the 
approach sometimes encountered: one 
system to do one job. Not entirely 
satisfactory ... and not, for that matter, 
very economical. 


or something a 
little more significant 


... it's all a question of the quality of the thinking. By allying 
specialised thinking to versatile machines we can provide you with 


an installation of De La Rue Bull machines 


tailor-made to solve all your data-processing problems. 


DE LA RUE BULL MACHINES LIMITED 


114/118 Southampton Row - 


London W.C.1 - Tel: CHAncery 5725 


* * * * * * GAMMA 3B * * * 300 DP SERIES * * * GAMMA 60 * * * * ® ® 
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BEFORE 


Many a man who smokesa 
pipe has never smoked Not that there’s anything 
Exmoor Huntin it.And that, yew about Exmoor Hunt. 
Exmoor being what it is, isa It is simply an extra-mellow 
great shame. mixture of fine quality 

We think you'd enjoy tobaccos blended with more 
Exmoor Hunt as you've than ordinary skill. Try it. 
never enjoyed tobaccobefore. We think Exmoor would 
We could be prejudiced, of soon stake its claim to 
course, but there are lots of your very best pipe. 
people besides ourselves who 
feel the same way about it. 

Exmoor Hunt is a mixture. 
A remarkably good mixture. 
Popular. And deservedly so. 

Broad or Medium Cut 
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and commerce. The growing use of these techniques owes 
much to the development of computers, for two main 


reasons. Firstly, because in many cases the use of opera- _ 


tional research is dependent upon the availability of 
high-speed computers. Secondly because the inclusion of 
formulae arrived at by operational research techniques 
in the computer programme can often enable computers 
to make far more intelligent decisions in relation to 
fairly complex problems than would otherwise be possible. 

In some cases, operational research problems could not 
be solved at all without a computer. These often arise 
where the technique of simulation is used, for here a 
computer has the advantage that, once the relationships 
between various factors in a business operation have been 
defined mathematically, a large number of different 
situations can be examined to decide which is the best 
course of action. One example was a simulated model of 
a large machine shop where mathematical formulae 
representing such factors as the probability of obtaining 
new work, the probable mix of machining time, the 
probabilities of breakdowns and other delays and the 
time required to move parts from one machine to the 
next were programmed into the computer. The model 
could then be used to test the effect of different methods of 
loading the shop in order to get nearer the optimum 
procedure. 

From the data processing viewpoint, there were some 
interesting cases of the combined use of statistical 
methods and computers to arrive at ways of reducing the 
volume of data processing, for example, by establishing 
that procedures based on such short cut methods as 
sampling can produce solutions to such problems as 
inter-line accounting for airlines and railways revenue 
accounting that are not materially inferior to much more 
elaborate methods involving greater loads of data pro- 
cessing work. 

The value of the results of these techinques must 
inevitably depend upon the quality of the assumptions 
and on the accuracy of the available data. There is, 
however, no doubt about the increasing use of operational 
research in industry in the United States, and some com- 
puter manufacturers have been using operational 
research teams to develop “packaged’’ systems of 
inventory and production control. 


PROBLEMS OF INSTALLING E.D.P. 


No major change in methods of data processing can be 
introduced without some measure of difficulty and 
anxiety. It may therefore be appropriate at this stage to 
consider some of the fruits of United States experience, 
which is remarkably similar to our own. 


Role of Top Management 

The importance of firm management direction and interest 
to the success of the installation and operation of an 
E.D.P. system was emphasised repeatedly. Responsi- 
bility should be placed at a high level in the organisation— 
indeed, this is essential if a high degree of integration is 
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to be attained, in view of the organisational issues 
which I was mentioning earlier. The most successful 
installations seen by the mission owed much to manage- 
ment support. 

There is a growing realisation of the time and effort 
required to plan and install any E.D.P. routine. In the 
past difficulties have often been caused or aggravated 
because management has pressed for results earlier than 
was reasonable. This attitude has resulted partly from a 
failure to appreciate the complexity of the problems, but 
sometimes also from a reluctance to allow any expendi- 
ture of money or time on research and development in a 
field which did not seem to contribute directly to profits. 
Thus one saw, for example, existing punched card pro- 
cedures being transferred to a computer without any real 
assessment of the new possibilities. A more realistic 
approach can be expected as the potentials of E.D.P. 
become more widely realised. 


The Initial Study 
The first action required of top management is to 
authorise the initial study, of which the main purpose is 
to produce a report which will enable management to 
assess the economic and other advantages of introducing 
E.D.P. and to weigh these against the effort and risks 
involved. A pattern for this stage is now clearly estab- 
lished and does not differ greatly between the United 
States and Europe. 

Until the study has been completed, it will not be 
known whether it will prove desirable to proceed with the 
introduction of E.D.P., and management will not wish to 
build up a large team of specialist staff or incur other 
long-term commitments. More organisations than in 
Europe have therefore used outside consultants to assist 
their own staff in preparing the initial study. As in Europe, 
few of the smaller organisations have a specialist methods 
team, and where one exists, its members are unlikely at 
the start to have much practical knowledge of E.D.P. In 
such cases, consultants have been used both for pre- 
paring the initial study and subsequently, while a team 
of the right calibre was being built up. 

The impressive contributions to progress in this field 
by computer manufacturers have sometimes led to a 
tendency to over-estimate the role that they can reason- 
ably be relied upon to play. It must be remembered that 
they cannot properly be expected to carry out impar- 
tially a fundamental investigation into the requirements 
of a particular company. The mission therefore con- 
sidered that it is usually preferable to delay asking for 
their help until the initial investigation has proceeded far 
enough to define the equipment requirements in some 
detail. They felt that otherwise there must be a danger 
that the proposals would suffer from having been tailored 
to fit the performance of a particular computer: there 
may also be a tendency for the investigations and planning 
to be discontinued as soon as a justification for its 
installation has been produced. 

In some cases a decision to recommend specific equip- 
ment is made during the initial study. But if the applica- 
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tion is of any size, it is likely that top management will 
first be asked to approve the general outlines of the 
proposals. 

There has sometimes been a tendency to concentrate 
too much on the selection of equipment in the initial study, 
and to restrict consideration of the system to a quite rapid 
appraisal of whether the equipment favoured could be 
economically used. A far sounder approach is to spend 
more time on the design of the proposed system and to 
prepare a preliminary statement of the requirements of 
the job in sufficient detail for the specifications of the 
equipment to be defined with real confidence. If it is 
decided to go ahead, these requirements can then be 
submitted to the manufacturers of potentially suitable 
equipment. 

The date of delivery of equipment should be settled 
with particular care. In the past this has too often been 
determined by the manufacturer to fit his own production 
schedules. The user has then been faced with the alterna- 
tives of leaving an expensive installation idle, or hurriedly 
attempting to programme some application for the com- 
puter without adequate preparation. 


IMPORTANCE OF SOUND ESTIMATES 


When assessing the justification for the introduction of 
new methods, particular difficulty can arise over placing 
a value on such intangible advantages as better manage- 
ment reporting and better customer service. Nevertheless, 
management must evaluate these factors, which may well 
be critical ones, as best it can before it is possible to reach 
a proper decision. This is not the only direction in which 
the preparation of estimates has often left much to be 
desired, as can be seen from some typical weaknesses 
that are referred to below. 


Initial Costs 

The difficulties of estimating the time and effort required 
to design the new methods, collect the initial data and 
install the procedures were frequently emphasised— 
especially at the start when the team lacks expe.ience 
and the extent of the problem is largely unknown. Most 
early users have stated that they particularly under- 
estimated computer programming costs, which form a 
large proportion of the total. 

The period during which the old and new procedures 
must normally be run in parallel has often been under- 
estimated. This can be a material item, as it involves not 
only the cost of running two systems but also that for 
comparing their results. 

The costs of such items as floor strengthening and air 
conditioning have often exceeded the estimates. However, 
now that more experience has been gained, accommoda- 
tion presents less of a problem—particularly for solid 
state computers, which are smaller and require less 
cooling. 

The number of magnetic tapes required has frequently 
been underestimated, particularly where large quantities 
of data have to be stored for long periods. 


Operating Costs 
Salary costs have often been underestimated through 
overlooking such factors as: 

(a) The increases in salaries required to keep staff as they 

gain experience in this new field. 

(b) The need to continue the programming effort after the 

initial period, both for producing supplementary pro- 

grammes and for revising the original plans to keep in line 
with changing circumstances. 

There is a tendency to consider that cards and station- 
ery are too small an item to justify either close estimating 
or strict control. Yet these may account for as much as 
15 or 20 per cent. of the annual costs. 


Savings 

The expected savings of staff are often not achieved. 

Common reasons have been that: 
(a) the number of small jobs that remain after the main load 
of work has been taken over by the computer has often been 
underestimated in the initial study; 
(b) while the planned savings of junior staff may be achieved 
through natural staff wastage, non-essential work may have 
to be found for more senior staff if there is a policy of 
providing continued employment; 
(c) where only part of several employees’ time is expected 
to be saved it may be difficult to reorganise work within a 
section so that these partial savings can be consolidated. 
Unless care is taken, there is a danger that additional work 
will be thought up to fill their spare time. 


ACCURACY OF DATA 


The elimination of errors in the files of basic data that 
have to be taken over has often proved more difficult 
than expected. It is sometimes not realised to what extent 
errors are accepted in less automatic procedures because 
a manual check at some stage detects the majority of dis- 
crepancies that would otherwise destroy the validity of 
any results. 

The maintenance of similar accuracy in the subsequent 
recording of current data has been found to be equally 
vital, and preferable to relying entirely on the computer 
to make comprehensive checks on the accuracy of the 
data fed in. Many organisations in the United States have 
taken considerable trouble to emphasise this need for 
accuracy to their staff. As an example, one bank visited 
had prepared a special instruction film to bring home the 
importance of accuracy to those in data originating 
departments. 


COMPUTER SERVICE CENTRES 


The use of service centres is growing rapidly in the 
United States, and by the end of the year there will be 
more than twenty large computer systems and a larger 
number of medium-sized computers operating in this 
way. While the majority of the centres are run by the 
computer manufacturers, either as separate divisions or 
through subsidiary companies set up for this purpose, 
others are operated by independent corporations. 
The type of equipment used varies considerably 
between centres. Computer manufacturers normally 
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Fire is no respecter of persons; 
whether your business boomed 
overnight, or was created by years 
of hard work, fire can destroy you 
in a moment. Your records must 
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install a fairly complete range of their equipment. Many 
other centres are installing large computers with a wide 
range of ancillary equipment. This not only enables them 
to undertake a great variety of complex work, but also 
has the advantage that the speed and flexibility of their 
large installation allows them to carry out relatively 
simple assignments at a lower unit cost than would be 
possible with a smaller, cheaper computer. Those centres 
that were already operating as punched card bureaux 
have tended to start by installing a small computer to take 
over some of the more complex work previously carried 
out on punched card equipment. 

The bulk of the work being carried out by computer 
centres to date has been for such purposes as statistical 
analysis, operational research and engineering. Such 
applications have the attraction of offering considerable 
savings to the user without presenting any administrative 
problems, since they are independent of the main flow 
of data processing. Current developments in business 
forecasting and other management planning techniques 
appear likely to increase the appeal of service centres. 
So far, most of the accounting work seems to have 
been carried out at those centres that have installed a 
computer to supplement their established punched card 
services. Typical accounting applications have been pay- 
roll, stock control and sales analysis; these procedures 
have normally been dealt with in isolation from the 
remainder of the data processing in the organisation. 

Some service centres are selling time to organisations 
which have similar computers to assist them to cover peak 
loads and breakdowns. It also seems probable, as the 
realisation of the care necessary in the planning stages 
becomes more general, that organisations which are 
carrying out feasibility studies or are awaiting the 
delivery of a computer will make greater use of service 
centres to try out routines or to get basic data into the 
appropriate storage medium. 


GOVERNMENT'S ROLE 


The need to handle enormous volumes of data in civil 
and military installations makes government by far the 
largest actual or potential user of data processing equip- 
ment. In the United States as in most European countries, 
government, whether it likes it or not, cannot therefore 
avoid exercising a powerful influence over the pattern of 
data processing development. In its turn, industry must 
inevitably be influenced by the lead of the government in 
supporting or ignoring new developments. 

The invaluable pioneer work carried out in the E.D.P. 
field by the United States government installations has 
played a major part in assisting the development of equip- 
ment. Indeed, the rate of progress has been influenced 
greatly by the enlightenment with which the government 
has acted as a patron—both in supporting research and 
in encouraging competition between suppliers to an 
extent that is stimulating without being wasteful. 

In all, over 350 computers have been ordered or 
installed by government departments in the United 
States for routine data processing work of an administra- 
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tive nature. Most of the applications involve the handling 
of very large volumes of data, and the main justification 
for many of them is the ability of computers to do this 
rapidly, efficiently, and economically rather than their 
capacity to process data on an integrated basis. 

A particularly interesting development was noted in the 
Department of Defence, which controls the Armed 
Services and has policy responsibility for the majority of 
the government’s E.D.P. installations. There a research 
unit has recently been set up which is making thorough 
surveys of the experience of all the installations for which 
it is responsible. First, detailed questionnaires covering 
the operation of the installation and the savings achieved 
are sent out. These are followed by a visit from a case 
study team, which prepares a detailed report that 
includes any recommendations for improvements. 
Follow-up visits are subsequently made to ascertain 
whether the recommendations have been implemented. 
The studies so far completed already constitute a valuable 
pool of experience which is available to all government 
users. 

The government can also make a valuable contribution 
by co-ordinating the effects of manufacturers and users in 
technical and systems fields. Here the most significant 
co-operative effort in the United States has been the 
initiative of the Department of Defence in the develop- 
ment of a common business language for computers 
(COBOL). The wasteful lack of uniformity in the E.D.P. 
field, of which the unnecessary diversity of machine 
languages is an obvious example, makes this attempt to 
achieve a degree of standardisation particularly welcome. 


EXTERNAL INTEGRATION OF DATA PROCESSING 


A large part of the routine data processing of most 
organisations is concerned with data which was initially 
prepared by other organisations. Too little attention has, 
however, so far been given to the opportunities for 
transmitting data in a form that can be prepared econo- 
mically by the transmitting organisation as part of its 
normal procedures and at the same time constitutes a 
convenient input medium for the receiving organisation. 
The increasingly widespread use of computers and 
punched card systems by which information is recorded 
in media suitable for exchange between organisations is 
making this an issue of some importance. 

Between industrial and commercial organisations, the 
most obvious possibilities for integration lie in the pur- 
chasing and sales fields and where several firms jointly 
provide a service—for example, banks, railway and air- 
line companies. Here, exploitation of the possibilities is 
frequently prevented by a lack of compatibility of pro- 
cedures and equipment between the organisations. 
Nevertheless, a general advance in these areas seems 
inevitable as the scope for savings becomes more widely 
appreciated, and this may be expected to lead to a degree 
of standardisation of the layouts on the cards or tapes 
used in ordering procedures. 

One interesting development has been the introduction 
of an integrated scheme for the supply of aircraft spares 
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between an aircraft manufacturer and the different 
airlines in the United States. This involves the use of 
common specifications and the exchange of punched 
cards and magnetic tape for provisioning and purchasing. 
Apart from the probability that this lead will be followed 
by other concerns in this industry, it should also have a 
wider impact in other fields. 

There are also encouraging examples of the exchange 
of data between industry and government in the form of 
magnetic tape. Thus, summaries of payroll information 
are being sent by certain corporations to the Social 
Security Administration for further processing, and there 
have been some similar exchanges between corporations 
and the Department of Defence. The possibilities in other 
areas, including taxation returns and the exchange of 
data between suppliers of stores and government, are 
also being considered. 

In due course, one can expect some pooling of the files 
of basic information at present recorded separately by 
different units. The scope of these possibilities is already 
recognised in the United States, where the vast quantities 
of common data held by different government depart- 
ments offer opportunities of substantial savings—for 
example, if it proves possible to centralise the records of 
individuals which are at present duplicated for tax, 
social security and other purposes within federal and state 
government departments. 


EDUCATION 


E.D.P. and Universities 

It is well-known that the United States is a long way ahead 
in providing training for management, as can be seen 
from the fact that each year many thousands of grad- 
uates go on to two-year post-graduate courses in business 
administration. 

Over 100 of their university schools already have com- 
puters and many more have access to nearby installations. 
As a result, in some of the leading engineering and 
business schools a majority of the students now gain 
some direct knowledge of computers. This development 
has been greatly assisted by the enlightened policy of 
various computer manufacturers who have presented or 
lent computers to educational establishments. In this way 
they are subsidising a flow of trained personne! into 
industry and commerce who are conscious of the 
possibilities of E.D.P., in addition to providing a source 
of programmers and computer engineers to meet their 
own staffing requirements. 

While I certainly do not wish to imply that univeisity 
courses can be the answer to all our problems in training 
management or systems analysts, it would be a great 
advantage if similar facilities existed in this country. 


Business Games 

Computers have stimulated the development of the new 
technique of management or business “‘games,”’ which are 
being increasingly used for management training both 
at educational establishments and in industry. While 
games have been developed to teach specific techniques, 
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such as production control and inventory management, 
the majority are concerned with general management. 
Their quality varies widely, but two excellent examples of 
the latter were seen which provided first class training for 
the players—one at the Carnegie Institute of Technology 
and the other at an independent service centre. 

In a typical game, the computer programme would 
simulate mathematically the business environment in 
which a number of teams, each representing a different 
company in the industry, would compete. Each team 
would be given the opening data about its own company 
and required to make a series of inter-related decisions 
on such aspects of its operations as the quantity and 
quality of its products, selling prices, the amount to be 
spent on such items as the development of new products, 
advertising, and the levels of investment in fixed assets 
and stocks. As each round of decisions was completed, 
they would be passed or transmitted to the computer 
installation, which would use the model to determine the 
resultant position of each company, say, three months 
later. Their detailed results would be calculated within 
a few minutes and passed back to each of the teams. 
Each team would then analyse its own results and pro- 
ceed to make a further round of decisions covering the 
next quarter. The game might cover a period of, say, 
five years, to allow time to illustrate the long-term effects 
of the policies followed by the various teams both 
internally and upon each other—which may be very 
different from the short-term ones. 

There is no doubt that such games can be helpful in 
training management. Perhaps their greatest value is in 
bringing home to the players the relationship between 
the various decisions which, in practice, are all too often 
made independently by different members of the man- 
agement team. They can also be extremely valuable in 
illustrating the importance of planning ahead, and how 
the long-term plans of any given unit are affected by the 
policies pursued by its competitors. 


CONCLUSION 


While the potentialities of integrating data processing 
procedures offer a challenge which competitively minded 
management cannot afford to ignore, integration, like 
any other change, can be justified only to the extent to 
which it promises to pay off. 

Equipment costs in the United States when converted 
at the current rates of exchange are almost identical to 
those in Europe. By contrast, the United States levels of 
wages and salaries and other costs are on the average at 
least twice as high as they are here. This means that it is 
much easier to achieve savings that provide an acceptable 
return on the cost of an installation in the United States. 
Economic factors must, therefore, encourage a more rapid 
development of computers in the United States, as has 
been the case with punched cards. It is right that we 
should benefit as far as possible from United States 
experience, but it is equally important that we should not 
apply it blindly without taking account of this differential 
in costs. 
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No. 22 in the series of Recommendations on Accounting Principles. 


Progress in Financial Accounts 


The Council of The Institute of Chartered Accountants in England and Wales 

makes the following Recommendation to members of the Institute on the 

treatment of stock-in-trade and work in progress in the financial accounts of 

industrial and commercial enterprises. The Recommendation replaces 

Recommendation 10 and it is hoped that it will be helpful to members in 
advising, in appropriate cases, as to the best practice. 


1. In the financial accounts of industrial and commer- 
cial undertakings few matters require more careful con- 
sideration than the amount to be attributed to stock-in- 
trade and work in progress. Circumstances vary so widely 
that no one basis of arriving at the amount is suitable for 
all types of business nor even for all undertakings within 
a particular trade or industry. Unless the basis adopted is 
appropriate to the circumstances of the particular under- 
taking and used consistently from period to period, the 
accounts will not give a true and fair view either of the 
state of affairs of the undertaking as on the balance sheet 
date or of the trend of its trading results from period to 
period. The need to give a true and fair view is the over- 
riding consideration applicable in all circumstances. 

2. In order to arrive at the amount to be carried for- 
ward, as on the balance sheet date, for stock-in-trade and 
work in progress it is necessary to ascertain (from stock- 
taking at the end of the period or from stock records 
maintained and verified during the period) the quantities 
on hand and to make a proper calculation of the amount. 
It cannot be emphasised too strongly that all stocks 
belonging to the business should be taken into account, 
whatever their location or nature. This Recommendation 
does not deal with the methods of ascertaining the quan- 
tities on hand but is confined to an examination of the 
factors to be considered when computing the amount. 
The word “‘stock” is used heieafter to embrace stock-in- 
trade and work in progress. 


NORMAL BASIS 


3. The basis normally used for the determination of 
the amount to be carried forward for stock is its cost less 
any part thereof which properly needs to be written off 
at the balance sheet date. It is in computing cost and the 


amount, if any, to be written off that practical difficulties 
arise. 


Cost 
Elements of cost 

4. The elements making up the cost of stock are: 

(a) direct expenditure on the purchase of goods bought for 
resale, and of materials and components used in the 
manufacture of finished goods; 

(6) other direct expenditure which can be identified speci- 
fically as having been incurred in acquiring the stock or 
bringing it to its existing condition and location; ex- 
amples are direct labour, transport, processing and 
packaging; 

(c) such part, if any, of the overhead expenditure as is pro- 
perly carried forward in the circumstances of the busi- 
ness instead of being charged against the revenue of the 
period in which it was incurred. 


Treatment of overhead expenditure 

5. Before deciding upon the method by which to com- 
pute “‘cost”’ it is necessary to consider to what extent, if 
at all, the inclusion of overhead expenditure is appro- 
priate to the particular business. 

6. Overhead expenditure may be divided into (a) pro- 
duction expenses such as factory rent, rates, depreciation, 
insurance and supervision, and other indirect expenses of 
acquiring and producing stock; (b) administration ex- 
penses not attributable directly to the acquisition or pro- 
duction of stock or the bringing of it to a saleable condi- 
tion and location; (c) selling expenses; (d) finance charges. 
Another classification (which can be applied also to each 
of the foregoing divisions) is to distinguish between “‘fixed 
overheads,”’ that is to say standing charges such as rent 
and rates which accrue and expire wholly or largely on a 
time basis, and “variable overheads,” which vary in a 
greater or lesser degree with the level of activity of the 
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undertaking or of the department concerned but are notso 
closely associated with production or the volume of pro- 
duction as to be classed as direct expenditure. 

7. Opinions differ on the extent to which overhead 
expenditure should be included in computing the cost of 
stock, though it is generally agreed that it cannot properly 
include selling and finance and other expenses which do 
not relate to the bringing of stock to its existing condition 
and location. The following are some practices which 
reflect the differing views on this matter: 


(a) in some businesses no overhead expenditure is included 
as an element in determining the cost of stock which is 
to be carried forward; 

(b) in others only the “marginal” cost of unsold stock is 
included, that is to say that part of the cost of produc- 
tion of the period which has been incurred only because 
the stock remaining on hand was acquired or produced; 
all other expenses, including depreciation, are dealt 
with as revenue charges of the period for which they are 
incurred, the ground being that they arise irrespective 
of the quantity of stock which remains on hand at the 
end of the period and therefore are not an element in 
its cost; 

(c) in other businesses an appropriate proportion of the 
overhead expenditure relevant to the period of produc- 
tion is included on the ground that for the purpose of 
financial accounting any expense, whatever its character- 
istics, which is related even though indirectly to the 
acquisition or production of goods ought to be included 
in the cost of those goods and ought not to be charged 
against revenue until they are sold; an “appropriate 
proportion” is determined by reference to a normal 
level of activity. 


8. These differing views about the inclusion of over- 
head expenditure may be very important in their effect 
upon the amounts carried forward for stock and upon 
the profits disclosed in the accounts. No one method of 
dealing with overhead expenditure is suitable for all 
businesses. The method selected by the management 
needs to be clearly defined and must have regard to the 
nature and circumstances of the business so as to ensure 
that the trend of the trading results will be shown fairly. 
Once the method has been selected it needs to be used 
consistently from period to period regardless of the 
amount of profits available or losses sustained. A change 
of method is appropriate only if there is a change in the 
relevant circumstances of the business. If material, the 
effect of a change of method would need to be disclosed 
in the accounts. 

9. In selecting a method of dealing with overhead 
expenditure the following are among the considerations 
which arise: 

(a) The nature of the business 

In deciding whether to include a proportion of the 
overheads as expenditure on stock and also in deciding 
which elements of expense may properly be included for 
that purpose, it is necessary to have regard to the nature 
and the stage of development of the business, particu- 
larly factors such as the length of the production period, 
the probability of fluctuations in the level of production 
or the volume of sales, the risk of sc!ling campaigns by 
competitors at reduced prices and the extent to which 
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production is undertaken only to a customer’s order or 
“for stock”’ in expectation of sales. At one extreme a 
business may operate at widely differing levels of pro- 
duction and produce goods in quantity in a highly com- 
petitive and sensitive market; at the other extreme, a 
business may be engaged on a long-term single project 
contract such as building a ship, a bridge, a road or a 
heavy engineering installation. 


(6) The levels of production and sales 


(c) 


Where the levels of production and sales are relatively 
stable and production and sales are kept in balance the 
inclusion of overhead expenditure in the amount attri- 
buted to stock may have little impact upon the incidence 
of profits as between the accounts of one period and 
those of another. Where however the levels are subject 
to material fluctuation and are not kept in balance it 


. may be decided to exclude these expenses from stock on 


the ground that as they would be incurred whatever the 
levels of production or sales their inclusion in stock has 
the effect of relieving the profit and loss account in the 
period when they are incurred of expenses which it 
should fairly bear and of charging these expenses in a 
later period to which they do not properly relate. 


Interruption or other exceptional curtailment of produc- 
tion 

If overhead expenditure is included in the amount 
attributed to stock an adjustment will be necessary in 
the event of disruption in production by events such as 
a strike, a fire, an abnormal falling off in orders, or 
temporary difficulties in obtaining materials, with the 
result that the volume of production is abnormally or 
unexpectedly low. In such circumstances the amount 
included in respect of overhead expenditure ought not 
to exceed an appropriate proportion on the basis of 
normal activity (see paragraph 7 (c) ), the excess being 
treated as a charge against revenue in the period in 
which the expenditure was incurred. If the overhead 
expenditure is not related in this way to the normal, 
instead of the actual, level of production the effect may 
be to carry forward an excessive part of the expenditure 
of the period in which the disruption occurred. The 
profit and loss account of that period would thereby be 
relieved of charges which it ought to include and it 
would fail to reflect the adverse effects of the disruption 
during that period. 


(d) The risks of realisation at a loss 


(e) 


In businesses which are highly competitive or have a 
sensitive market for their products, overhead expendi- 
ture may properly be omitted in order to avoid carrying 
forward expenditure which may prove irrecoverable. 
Examples are businesses dealing in “fashion” goods or 
those of a speciality character where the public taste 
may change quickly with the result that stocks can be 
realised only at a loss; businesses whose competitors 
may launch selling campaigns at short notice to get rid 
of stocks at reduced prices, sometimes at no more than 
the cost of the material and direct manufacturing ex- 
penditure; and businesses where new methods of pro- 
duction or improved designs may render existing stocks 
obsolete. 


Maturing stocks 
In businesses which mature large stocks over long 
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Monroe President brings together for the first time many vital 
trends in accounting machine development 


Advanced Technical 


The incorporation in one compact instrument of so many advanced 
features has resulted in an accounting tool of unparalleled versatility. 
Yet these features are so well integrated that operators can be 
trained in a shorter time than ever before, and performance stan- 
dards are exceptionally high. The planned versatility and automatic 
accuracy of the President enable it to take over a wide range of 
accounting procedures from far more expensive machines, and to 
perform them faster and more economically. 
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balances - side-by-side posting feature for dual jobs - 8 to the inch characters - 
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Features Bring Monroe-Accuracy To Every Accounting System 
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periods (for example, whisky, wine, timber) it is usual 
to exclude fixed overheads in order to avoid carrying 
forward large and increasing amounts of time-expired 
expenditure the recovery of which in the ultimate selling 
price is uncertain. 


(f) Long-term contracts 

In businesses which undertake contracts extending over 
a period of years the normal tendency is to include over- 
head expenditure in work in progress except where it is 
considered to be irrecoverable. If overheads are not 
included in work in progress on such contracts the 
accounts for the early years may indicate losses, followed 
by unduly large profits in the years when the contracts 
are completed. This would be a wholly unrealistic pre- 
sentation in relation to a contract showing a normal 
profit. The distinction between businesses of this type 
and those referred to in (e) above is that in a business 
with firm contracts the prices are normally known or 
can be calculated whereas in a business with maturing 
stocks the ultimate price at which unsold stocks will be 
realised in the ordinary course of business is unknown 
and uncertain. 


(g) The extent of the variation in fixed or standing charges 
The less the fixed or standing charges vary in amount 
with variations in the volume of output, and the more 
they accrue on a purely time basis, the greater is the 
justification for their exclusion. 


10. After weighing all relevant considerations it is 
necessary to decide whether and if so to what extent over- 
head expenditure should be included. In this connection 
members are reminded of the Council publication entitled 
Notes on the Allocation of Expense. 


Methods of computation of cost 

11. Apart from the variations which occur in calcula- 
ting the amount to be attributed to each of the elements 
of cost there are various methods of computing cost. In 
a small business one method only will normally be used 
but in a large composite business carrying on a variety of 
activities different methods may be used for different 
activities; once selected however the methods should be 
applied consistently to those activities from period to 
period. The following are the principal methods: 


(a) “‘ Unit’ cost 

The total cost of stock is computed by aggregating the 
individual costs of each article, batch, parcel or other 
unit. The method is not always capable of application, 
either because the individual units lose their identity 
(notably where stocks are bulked or pass through a 
number of processes) or because it would involve undue 
expense or complexity to keep individual records of cost 
particularly where these necessitate allocations of 
expense. 


(b) “First in, first out” 
Cost is computed on the assumption that goods sold or 
consumed are those which have been longest on hand 
and that those remaining in stock represent the latest 
purchases or production. 


(c) “‘Average’’ cost 
Cost is computed by averaging the amount at which 
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stock is brought forward at the beginning of a period 
with the cost of stock acquired during the period; con- 
sumption in the period is then deducted at the average 
cost thus ascertained. The periodical rests for calculating 
the average are as frequent as the circumstances and 
nature of the business require and permit. In times of 
rising price levels this method tends to give a lower 
amount than the cost of unsold stock ascertained on a 
“first in, first out’’ basis and in times of falling prices a 
higher amount. 


(d) “Standard” cost 

A predetermined or budgeted cost per unit is used. The 
method is particularly convenient where goods pass 
through a number of processes or are manufactured on 
mass production lines; but it will not result in a fair 
approximation to actual cost unless there is a regular 
review of the standards with appropriate adjustment 
and revision where necessary. 


(e) “Adjusted selling price” 

This method is used widely in retail businesses. The cost 
of stock is estimated by calculating it in the first instance 
at selling prices and then deducting an amount equal to 
the normal margin of gross profit on such stocks. It 
should be appreciated that where the selling prices have 
been reduced the calculation will bring out cost only if 
appropriate allowance for price reductions is included 
in fixing the margin to be deducted; if no such allowance 
is made it may bring out amounts which approximate 
to replacement price as defined in paragraph 18. The 
calculations under this method may be made for in- 
dividual items or groups of items or by departments. 


Reduction to net realisable value 

12. When the cost of the stock has been determined it 
is then necessary to establish whether any portion of the 
outlay on stock is irrecoverable; to that extent a provision 
for the loss needs to be made. This calculation may be 
made either (i) by considering each article separately or 
(ii) by grouping articles in categories having regard to 
their similarity or inter-changeability or (iii) by consider- 
ing the aggregate cost of the total stock in relation to its 
aggregate net realisable value. The third method involves 
setting foreseeable losses against expected but unrealised 
profits and would not normally be used in businesses 
which carry stocks which are large in relation to turnover. 

13. The irrecoverable portion of the cost of the stock 
is the excess of its cost, as computed by the method of 
cost ascertainment which is deemed appropriate for the 
business, over the net realisable value of the stock. “‘Net 
realisable value’’ means the amount which it is estimated, 
as on the balance sheet date, will be realised from dis- 
posal of the stock in the ordinary course of business, 
either in its existing condition or as incorporated in the 
product normally sold, after allowing for all expenditure 
to be incurred on or before disposal. 

14. “Net realisable value” is estimated by taking ac- 
count of all available information, including changes in 
selling prices since the balance sheet date, so far as the 
information is of assistance in determining, as on the 
balance sheet date, the net realisable value of the stock 
in the ordinary course of business. This involves con- 
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sideration of the prospects of disposal, having regard to 
the quantity and condition of the stock in relation to the 
expected demand (particular attention being given to 
obsolete or excessive stock) and to the expected effect, if 
any, on selling prices of any change which has taken 
place in buying prices of materials or goods. 

15. In some circumstances the replacement price of 
stock (as defined in paragraph 18) may be considered to 
be the best available guide to its net realisable value. 


Reduction to replacement price 

16. In many businesses it is important to have regard 
to the price at which stock can be replaced if such price 
is less than cost. The considerations which lead to the 
use of replacement price include the following: 


(a) Uncertainty as to net realisable value 
Where the volume of stock carried is large in relation to 
turnover or there is a long period between the purchase 
of raw material and its conversion into and disposal as 
finished goods, selling prices current at the balance 
sheet date for the volume of orders then available may 
afford an unreliable guide to the prospective net realis- 
able value of the stock as a whole. Replacement price 
may be considered to be the best available guide for this 


purpose. 


(6) Selling prices based on current replacement prices 

In some businesses where selling prices are based on or 
reflect current replacement prices it may be considered 
that the trading results of a subsequent period will be 
prejudiced if they are burdened with any amount for 
stock which exceeds its replacement price; where this 
view is taken it is regarded as important in reporting the 
results of the activities of a period, as compared with 
those of its successor or predecessor, that the period in 
which a reduction in buying prices occurs should bear 
the diminution in profit rather than the period of dis- 
posal whose realisations will be adversely affected by 
the events of the previous period. 


(c) Recognition of uneconomic buying or production 

Skill in buying or efficiency in production are most im- 
portant matters in many businesses; the inclusion of 
stock in the accounts on a replacement price basis 
(where lower than net realisable value and cost) may be 
considered to reflect inefficiency in these respects on the 
ground that it involves the writing down of stock by an 
amount which represents approximately the result of 
misjudged buying or inefficient production. 

17. Where the replacement price basis is adopted the 
stock is stated at the lowest of (a) cost, (b) net realisable 
value, (c) replacement price, with the effect that the profit 
and loss account is charged with any reductions neces- 
sitated by an excess of (a) over (5) or (c) as the case may 
be. 

18. “Replacement price’ for this purpose means an 
estimate of the amount for which, in the ordinary course 
of business, the stock could have been acquired or pro- 
duced either at the balance sheet date or during the latest 
period up to and including that date. In a manufacturing 
business this estimate would be used on the replacement 
price of the raw material content plus other costs of the 
undertaking which are relevent to the condition of the 


stock on the balance sheet date. In all cases the prices 
used should be a fair reflection of the ordinary course of 
business; a depression which has fassed before the 
accounts are completed would generally be disregarded. 

19. In the same way as it is necessary (as pointed out 
in paragraph 10) to decide whether and if so to what ex- 
tent overhead expenditure should be included in calcula- 
ting cost, it is necessary in each business to determine 
whether replacement price shall be taken into account in 
computing the amount carried forward for stock. The 
basis selected by the management should be clearly 
defined and applied consistently from period to period 
regardless of the amount of profits available or the losses 
sustained, so as to enable the accounts to show a true 
and fair view of the trading results and the financial 
position. If the basis is changed, the effect on the accounts 
would need to be disclosed if material. 


SPECIAL BASES USED IN SOME BUSINESSES 
Stocks at selling prices 

20. In some types of businesses, such as tea and rubber 
producing companies and some mining companies, it is 
a recognised practice to bring stocks of products into 
account at the prices realised subsequent to the balance 
sheet date, less only selling costs. By this means the whole 
of the profit is shown in the period in which the crop is 
reaped or the minerals won. This basis has come to be 
accepted as customary in the industries concerned. 

21. In manufacturing businesses which carry stocks of 
by-products the separate cost of which is not ascertain- 
able these stocks are normally included at current selling 
price (or contract sale price where applicable) less any 
expenses to be incurred before disposal; the cost of the 
main product is reduced accordingly. 


Long-term contracts 

22. In businesses which involve the acceptance and 
completion of long-term contracts it is often appropriate 
to spread over the period of the contracts, on a properly 
determined basis, the profits which are expected to be 
earned when the contracts are completed. This procedure 
takes up in each period during the performance of the 
contract a reasonable amount as representing the con- 
tribution of that period towards the eventual profit; it 
thus recognises to a prudent extent the value of the work 
done in each period and restricts the distortion which 
would result from bringing in the whole of the profit in 
the period of completion. The principles which determine 
whether an element of profit is to be included are: 

(a) profit should not be included until it is reasonably clear 
from the state of the work that a profit will ultimately be 
earned; it is therefore inappropriate to include any profit 
element where at the balance sheet date the contract has 
been in progress for a comparatively short time or to 
include an amount in excess of the profit element pro- 
perly attributable to the work actually done; 

(5) provision should be made for foreseeable losses and 
allowance should be made as far as practicable for 
penalties, guarantees and other contingencies; 

(c) a clear basis for including a profit element should be 
established and adhered to consistently. 
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Already, thousands and thousands of 
Chalional Accounting Machine users 
such as these are right up-to-date — 
all set for prosperity:— 


HAWEER AIRCRAFT LTD ¢ ESSO PETROLEUM CO LTD 
PERCY JONES (TWINLOCK) LTD ¢ MEREDITH & DREW LTD 
W. MELHUISH & ASSOCIATED COY’S LTD ¢ RENTOKIL LTD 
CARTERS TESTED SEEDS LTD « TANNOY PRODUCTS LTD 
BRITISH OXYGEN RESEARCH & DEVELOPMENT LTD 

SIEMENS EDISON SWAN LTD ¢ DANISH BACON CO LTD 
BRITISH INSULATED CALLENDER’S CABLES LTD 

RONSON PRODUCTS LTD « ED. SHARP & SONS LTD 

VENNER LTD ¢ STANDARD TELEPHONE & CABLES LTD 
BRITISH AMERICAN TOBACCO CO LTD « CHIESMANS LTD 
VIDOR LTD « BOWATERS U.K. PULP & PAPER MILLS LTD 
POLYTECHNIC TOURING ASSOCIATION LTD ¢ GALLAHER LTD 
UNILEVER LTD ¢ THE DE HAVILLAND AIRCRAFT CO LTD 

A. C. DELCO (GENERAL MOTORS) LTD ¢« SAUNDERS ROE LTD 
REUTERS LTD ¢ P & O STEAM NAVIGATION CO 

W. T. HENLEY’S TELEGRAPH WORKS CO LTD ¢ PETTERS LTD 
GYPROC PRODUCTS LTD « ELLIOTT BROS. (LONDON) LTD 
KELLOGG INTERNATIONAL CORPORATION ¢ RAEL BROOK LTD 
MARKS & SPENCER LTD « MACONOCHIE FOODS LTD 

C. C. WAKEFIELD & CO LTD (CASTROL) « MAPLE & CO LTD 
CABLE & WIRELESS CO LTD « COURAGE & BARCLAY LTD 

J. I. THORNYCROFT LTD « THE GENERAL ELECTRIC CO LTD 
METRO-GOLDWYN-MAYER PICTURES LTD « V. P. WINES LTD 
RONEO-NEOPOST LTD « DUNLOP RUBBER CO LTD 

B.S.A. LTD ¢ BROOKE BOND & COLTD e A. E. REED & CO LTD 
UNITED RUM MERCHANTS LTD ¢ BAYER PRODUCTS LTD 
SWIFT & SWALLOW LTD « COW AND GATE LTD 

VAL DE TRAVERS ASPHALT CO LTD e J. LYONS & CO LTD 
BRAND & CO LTD ¢ BRITISH ALUMINIUM CO LTD 

T. W. W. LTD (TELEVISION WALES & THE WEST) 


LARGE, MEDIUM OR SMALL? — Size makes no dif- 
ference. National’s unequalled range of machines provides 
the world’s widest choice of made-to-measure systems for 
businesses of every size and kind. 


WITH EXPANSION AHEAD, 

NOW IS THE TIME TO ACT. 

Now is the time to invite your near-at-hand 
NCR Systems Specialist to call on you. 
Confidential, explanatory talks, system surveys 
and the submission of proposals imply 
absolutely no obligation— financial or otherwise. 


Just write or 'phone (Accounting Machine Division) 
The National Cash Register Company Ltd »- 206-216 Mar~lebone Road - London NW1: Telephone: PAD 7070 


y N With or without automatic tape or card-punching facility 
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A boiler is designed to sup- 
ply pure steam at a given pres- 
sure and temperature. But if 
the water used for the pur- 

4 pose contains an excessive 
d amount of undissolved solids, 
harmful gases or salts, ser- 
ious troable may develop, and 
everything be up with the 
boiler. The results — delayed 
production, extra costs and 
loss of profits could be dis- 
astrous. 


Vulcan know 


The prevention of scale formation and corro- 

sion in a steam raising plant depends upon the 

correct treatment of the water. And the expert 

who knows all about that—as about so many 

x other things—is the Vulcan Engineer Surveyor. 

Industrial accidents need never happen if he 

regularly inspects machinery—your machinery. 

The inspection and protection of boilers and 

cranes, lifts and hoists is what Vulcan provide. 

It is a specialist's job. Vulcan are the special- 

ists. That's why insurance brokers know that 
safety first is Vulcan first. 


Vulcan are specialists 


May we send you FREE ‘Vulcan’—a 
journal for all users of plant and mach- 
inery, with reports of accidents and 
safety hints. Write to Dept. 81. 


THE VULCAN BOILER 


& GENERAL INSURANCE CO. LTD. 
67 KING STREET, MANCHESTER 2 


DEPOSIT DEPARTMENT HAS TRUSTEE STATUS 
INCOME TAX ON INTEREST PAID BY THE SOCIETY 
INTEREST CALCULATED ON A DAILY BASIS AND COMPOUNDED TWICE YEARLY 


ASSETS over £88,000,000 
RESERVES exceea £5,500,000 


Head Offices: 


Telephone 29791 Telephone 29731 
LONDON OFFICE: ASTOR HOUSE 95 ALDWYCH W.C.2. Tel.: HOLborn 368! 


Member of The Building Societies Association 


“ae | ALBION STREET . LEEDS | 


Would their Profits 
go up in Smoke ? 


The recent heavy increase in fire losses has 
emphasised the need for Loss of Profits insurance. 


Fire insurance covers material loss, but not loss 
of Profits and increased working expenses after 
the fire. 


Your clients can insure against these risks under 
a “Royal” Loss of Profits Policy. 


We shall welcome your enquiries and can provide 
you with a specialist service for this class of 
insurance. 


Head Offices: 
1 North John Street | 24/28 Lombard Street 


LIVERPOOL, 2 LONDON, E.C.3 
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“Base stock” 

23. In some businesses the minimum quantity of raw 
materials or other goods, without which they cannot 
operate their plant or conduct their operations, is treated 
as being a fixed asset which is under constant renewal by 
charges to revenue; that part of their stock (the base 
stock) is therefore carried forward not at its cost at the 
date of the accounts but at the cost of the original quan- 
tity of stock with which the business commenced opera- 
tion. In old established businesses the amount will be 
based on prices paid for stocks acquired many years 
previously and many times replaced. 


“Last in, first out” 

24. The “last in, first out” basis, which is in use in 
some overseas countries, assumes that the stocks sold or 
consumed in any period are those which were most re- 
cently acquired or made and therefore that the stocks 
whose cost is to be carried forward are those which were 
acquired, or made, earliest. The result is to charge con- 
sumption at prices approximating to current replacement 
prices and to carry forward stocks held at the close of the 
period at prices at which goods were purchased, or made, 
in earlier periods. When prices are falling this basis may 
result in showing the stock at an amount in excess of 
current prices in which event provision is made for the 
excess. During periods of rising prices, except in those 
instances where the physical movement of goods corres- 
ponds with the assumption that “last in” is “first out,” 
the effect is to state the stock at less than its cost. The 
amount carried forward for stock may represent prices 
at which goods were acquired or produced several years 
earlier. 


DESCRIPTION IN THE ANNUAL ACCOUNTS 


25. In most businesses the amounts carried forward 
for stock from one period to another are material in their 
effect upon the presentation of the trading results and 
financial position. The differences which exist among the 
methods which are recognised as proper for the com- 
putation of those amounts are also so important that, 
unless an indication is given of the way in which the 
amounts are computed, the significance of the results 
and of the financial position shown by the accounts may 
be obscured. The following are illustrations of how such 
an indication might be given concisely where the circum- 
stances make this appropriate: 

(a) Normal basis 

“at cost’’; 

“at the lower of cost and net realisable value”’; 

“at the lowest of cost, net realisable value and replace- 
ment price”’; 

“at cost less provision to reduce to net realisable value”’ 
(or “‘to the lower of net realisable value and replacement 
price’’). 

The expression “‘market value” does not indicate whether 
it implies net realisable value or replacement price and is 
therefore not regarded as an appropriate description. 
Such terms as “at or under cost” or “‘as valued by the 
company’s officials’’ are also not regarded as suitable. 
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(b) Special bases 
If one of the special bases mentioned in paragraphs 20 
to 24 is used an appropriate description would be 
required. 

26. Whether a concise indication on the lines of the 
illustrations given above will be adequate for an appre- 
ciation of the significance of the accounts will depend 
upon the circumstances of the undertaking. The use of 
the word “cost” may be inadequate unless it is accom- 
panied by an explanation of the extent to which overhead 
expenditure is included as cost; in that event the explana- 
tion might be as follows: 

“Cost is confined to materials, direct wages and direct 
expenses, no addition having been made for overhead 
expenditure” ; 

“Cost includes an appropriate proportion of variable 
overhead expenditure but excludes fixed overhead 
expenditure” ; 

“Cost includes an appropriate proportion of all produc- 
tion and administrative overhead expenditure”’. 


27. In some businesses the complex nature of the stock 
and the use of different bases and methods of computa- 
tion for determining the amounts of the various sections 
of the stock, particularly in a large composite undertaking 
or a holding company with subsidiaries of different types, 
may mean that no concise indication is feasible. In such 
circumstances it is however important that those to whom 
the accounts are submitted should have a specific assur- 
ance that the amount included for stock has been deter- 
mined for the whole of the stock at the balance sheet 
date on bases and by methods of computation which are 
considered appropriate in the circumstances of the busi- 
ness and have been applied consistently. 

28. The effect of any change of basis or method of 
computation should be disclosed if the effect of the change 
is material. 


Recommendations 


Having regard to the foregoing considerations, it is 
recommended that the following principles be applied by 
every industrial and commercial enterprise. 

29. Appropriate amounts for all stock-in-trade (in- 
cluding raw materials and partly finished or finished 
stocks) and all work in progress, wherever situated and 
whatever their nature, should be included in the financial 
accounts and should be computed in accordance with the 
recommendations below. There is no justification for the 
omission of stock nor for stating stock at an amount 
which is higher or lower than the amount so computed; 
to use a higher amount would be to overstate profits (or 
understate losses) of the period and reduce the profits (or 
increase the losses) of the next period, whilst to use a 
lower amount would be to create a reserve which should 
be so described and disclosed and should not be treated 
as a charge against revenue. 

30. A profit should not be anticipated unless this is 
justified by the special bases used in some businesses but 
= should be made to the full extent of expected 
osses. 

31. The amount carried forward for stock and work 
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in progress should be computed on a basis which, having 
regard to the nature and circumstances of the business, 
will enable the accounts to show a true and fair view of 
the trading results and the financial position. In most 
businesses the basis should be the cost of the stock held, 
less any part thereof which properly needs to be written 
off at the balance sheet date. 

32. The circumstances of each business should deter- 
mine the basis which is appropriate and the method of 
computation which should be adopted in determining 
cost and the part thereof, if any, which should be written 
off. In most businesses the choice lies between writing off 
any excess of cost over either (a) the net realisable value 
of the stock or (5) the lower of net realisable value and 
replacement price, these terms having the meanings 
attributed to them below. In some businesses it may be 
appropriate to use special bases, including some which 
depart from the rule that profit should not be anticipated. 

33. The basis adopted and the methods of computa- 
tion should be used consistently from period to period. 
A change of basis or method should not normally be 
made unless the circumstances have changed in such a 
way that its continued use would prevent the accounts 
from showing a true and fair view of the position and 
results. When a change is made the effect, if material, 
should be disclosed as an exceptional item in the profit 
and loss account or by way of note. 

34. The following are the meanings attributed to 
“cost,” “net realisable value’ and “‘replacement price”’ 
in this Recommendation: 


(a) “cost”? means all expenditure incurred directly in the 
purchase or manufacture of the stock and the bringing 
of it to its existing condition and location, together with 
such part, if any, of the overhead expenditure as is 
appropriately carried forward in the circumstances of 
the business instead of being charged against the revenue 
of the period in which it was incurred; 

(b) “net realisable value’’ means the amount which it is 
estimated, as on the balance sheet date, will be realised 
from disposal of the stock in the ordinary course of 
business, either in its existing condition or as incor- 
porated in the product normally sold, after allowing for 
all expenditure to be incurred on or before disposal; 

(c) “replacement price’’ means an estimate of the amount 
for which in the ordinary course of business the stock 
could have been acquired or produced either at the 
balance sheet date or in the latest period up to and 
including that date. In a manufacturing business this 
estimate would be based on the replacement price of the 
raw material content plus other costs of the undertaking 
which are relevant to the condition of the stock on the 
balance sheet date. 


35. The comparison between cost and net realisable 
value or replacement price may be made by considering 
each article separately, or by grouping articles in cate- 
gories having regard to their similarity or interchange- 
ability, or by considering the aggregate cost of the total 
stock in relation to its aggregate net realisable value or, 
as the case may be, aggregate replacement price. The 
aggregate method involves setting foreseeable losses 
against unrealised profits on stock and may not be suit- 


able for businesses which carry stocks which are large in 
relation to turnover. 

36. Where the amount carried forward for stock is 
material in relation to either the trading results or the 
financial position, the accounts should indicate concisely 
the manner in which the amount has been computed. If 
this is not practicable the accounts should contain a note 
to the effect that a concise statement of the bases and 
methods used is not practicable but that the amount has 
been determined for the whole of the stock at the balance 
sheet date on bases and by methods of computation 
which are considered appropriate in the circumstances of 
the business and have been used consistently. The use of 
the term “‘market value”’ should be discontinued. 

37. Goods purchased forward do not form part of the 
stock-in-trade or work in progress on the balance sheet 
date but where they are not covered by forward sales 
provision should be made in the accounts for the excess, 
if any, of the purchase price over the net realisable value 
(or over replacement price, where lower than net realis- 
able value, if stock is stated at the lowest of cost, net 
realisable value, and replacement price). Similarly, where 
goods have been sold forward and are not covered by 
stocks and forward purchases, provision should be made 
in the accounts for the excess, if any, of the expected cost 
over their net realisable value. Such provisions should 
not be deducted from the amount at which stock is stated. 
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A Seventeenth Century Double-Entry Journal 


By Professor B. S. Yamey, B.Com. 


THE JOURNAL OF Charles Peers for the 
period April, 1689, to June, 1695, is 
preserved in the Guildhall Library 
(MS 10,187).* It is a fine example of 
an early double-entry journal, and 
the entries in it not only tell the story 
of a seventeenth-century merchant’s 
activities but also throw some light on 
early accounting practices. It is this 
latter aspect that is considered in this 
article. 

Charles Peers was knighted in 
1707. He was a member of the Salters 
Company, and served as Lord Mayor 
of London in 1715/16. He was also a 
director of the Bank of England in 
1705/07 and again in 1708/12. 

His surviving journal begins with 
his return to London from Malaga. 
His opening assets, set out in the 
first journal entry, consist largely 
(£2,136 out of £2,450) of his share as 
London partner in the Malaga part- 
nership of William Morley and Com- 
pany. Charles Peers had a one-third 
interest in the profits and capital, as is 
explained in the long narration of the 
opening entry. This narration con- 
tains the further information that 
certain of Peers’s assets were not in- 
cluded in the ledger, though shortly 
after the opening of the journal an 
account for one of these assets, 
“Estate in Brantery in Essex,” was 
opened with £300, with a contra- 
credit to the capital (“‘stock’’) ac- 
count. 

The journal contains over 390 
pages. The last pages of the closing 
balance account are missing. This 


*I am much indebted to the Librarian and his 
staff for making it so pleasant and easy to examine 
records in the Guildhall Library. 


balance account is the only balance 
account in the ledger (as far as one 
can ascertain from the journal). The 
journal entry for the transfer of debit 
account balances is headed: “‘Bal- 
lance is D" to Sev's (i.e. several 
accounts) £18502 : 16 : 00} for 
ballance of these bookes N°A w™ ys 
day do carry over to new bookes 
N°B and are as p* pticulars here 
underneath . . .” In this way the 
old ledger was closed off, and a new 
one established. 

Though the ledger A correspond- 
ing to our journal ran for just over 
five years, there was no systematic 
balancing of the accounts until the 
time came for opening a new ledger. 
However, on two earlier occasions 
some profits were transferred from 
the profit-and-loss account to the 
capital account. The first journal 
entry is as follows: 

27 October 1690 

Proffitt & Losse is D‘ to stocke of me 

Charles Peers £649: 01: 09} for to 

make my sayd stock amount to 

£4000: starling judging I have att 
least sayd summe as appeares by sayd 
sume of profitt and losse not haveing 
att present tyme to make an entyre 
ballance as otherwise I would .. . 


In other words, there was no formal 
clearing of other nominal account 
balances into the profit-and-loss 
account; Peers, who was his own 
accountant, simply transferred an 
amount to raise his capital account 
balance to a tidy round sum. 


Ledger Not Balanced 

Apparently Peers did not find time, 
opportunity or need to balance his 
ledger until he was ready to substitute 


a new set of books for his current set. 
At the second transfer of profits to 
capital, two days after Christmas 
1694, he still could not find the time 
to balance his accounts properly: 


27 December 1694 

Proffitt & Losse is D™ to Stock of me 

Ch: Peers... w°" is y® least day can 

carry from same to my Stock by y 

nearest computation can make not 

having time to make a perfect ballance 
of these my bookes & begin new ones 
as intended but speedily hope to do 
it: in mean time leave in y* creditt syde 
of profitt & losse sufficient to counter- 
vaile household expences loss by 

Thompson ship D® Carlos & Harts 

ship ye Larke & all other loosing 

aces can think of at p™ have or shall 
have of heithertos transactions to 

carry to s4 acctt £2400: 00: 00 
In fact, the loss on the ship Lark was 
written off to profit-and-loss less 
than two months later, the ship 
having been “taken by y* french 
privateers.” A few months later the 
profit-and-loss account in the ledger 
was full, and both debit and credit 
totals were carried to a new ledger 
page (i.e. without striking a balance). 
At this point debits fell short of 
credits by less than £1, which suggests 
that Peers had been none too cautious 
in estimating his profits. 

The profit-and-loss account was 
finally closed to stock with a credit 
transfer of £238 to balance and close 
off the account as a preliminary to 
closing the entire ledger through the 
balance account. The ledger, how- 
ever, failed to balance, and one of the 
last journal entries runs: 

Charges of Merchandize is D* to 


no acc® .. . to ball** these bookes 
exactly to a farthing 15: 08}. 
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This is the only single entry in the 
journal, and its function is obvious. 
It would have been more appropriate 
to debit the profit-and-loss ac- 
count.* But this account had already 
been closed. So Peers did the next 
best thing, for the Charges of Mer- 
chandize account appears as a debit 
of over £1,000 in the balance account, 
i.e. it had not been closed into 
profit-and-loss account. The explana- 
tion for this treatment of an expense 
account is that its balance represented 
outlays made by Peers which he 
hoped to recover by charging them 
against particular principals for 
whom he acted as agent, or against 
particular joint trading ventures, and 
so on. Indeed, earlier entries in the 
journal show that he had made a 
profit on this account by charging 
larger amounts than he had actually 
spent. On one occasion this profit 
had been carried to “Interest Money” 
account, and the narration suggests 
that he was, in effect, able to exact 
interest charges between the time of 
original disbursement and the time of 
subsequent recovery—‘I here do 
carry it [the credit balance] to Interest 
mony, on acc' pay allways ready 
cash in ye Custome house & in many 
of my sales charg’d Intrest on 
them...” 


Some Profit and Loss Entries 
Some of the detailed entries affecting 
the profit-and-loss account are of 
interest. There are, of course, many 
of a straightforward character. Thus 
profits or losses on the numerous 
separate trading ventures were taken 
to profit-and-loss, e.g.: 
31 March 1690 
11- Profitt & Losse are 
32- D® to Hempe by 
Velez merch' £15: 
03: 06 to ballance 
sayd accompt lost 
by sayd Hempe £15: 03: 06 


(This is an example of a simple 


* “Though the books must balance, if free from 
error, yet it is sometimes difficult to adjust them 
exactly, especially when the business is extensive, and 
the error trifling. If there be still a difference, which 
we do not think it worth while to make further search 
for, we may close the books, by making Profit and 
Loss Dr. or Cr. for the same. This introduces an 
article on one side of the ledger, which has none 
corresponding to it on the other, but is balanced by 
some undiscovered error.” (Robert Hamilton, An 
Introduction to Merchandise . . . Second edition, 
Edinburgh, 1788; pp. 286-7). 


journal entry—one debit and one 
credit. The fraction indicates the 
ledger folios to which debit and 
credit have been posted, and the dots 
are the “pricks” denoting that the 
journal and ledger have been called 
over with each other.)t Again, there 
are entries adjusting for gains or 
losses on foreign exchange transac- 
tions: 
22 May 1694 
128- Hill, Enys & Aldington’s Span 
163° acct is D'to Proff & Loss 
£47: 18: 11: gain’d on the 
starling mony of y* acct & 
Caus’d by y* Different Entrys of 
Severall Exchanges. . . 


There are also the entries recording 
Peers’ share of the profits of the 
Malaga partnership as advised by 
Morley. 

But there are other entries which 
might surprise the modern account- 
ant, though they would certainly not 
have surprised Peers’ contemporaries, 
including the authors of the numerous 
accounting textbooks. Thus from 
time to time small amounts (but 
occasionally a large one) were 
credited to profit-and-loss, represent- 
ing the proceeds of sales of items not 
included as assets in the accounts. 
For example, £39 16s. Od. was 
received in cash for “3 parsells for 

t “For example, if the Dr. entry is on the third 
folio, and the Cr. entry on the fifth, the reference is 
marked 3. These figures show how far the posting is 
advanced, and are useful in comparing the books. . . . 
If you find them [the journal and ledger entries] to 
correspond, it is well; if not, the ledger must be 
altered, till it correspond with the journal. Then place 
a dot before the reference figure in the journal... .” 
(Hamilton, op. cit., pp. 281-2.) 

t Circumstances im which debts were written off 
included: a ship’s captain had borrowed £1, and the 
debt was written off “‘not haveing heard of him since, 
& not knowing where to find him”; £142 written off, 
the agent “running away from here again for Jama”’; 


£2,109 lost with the debtor “breaking” the previous 
year, and “vilanously” making over his estate to 


others. 
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chayne,” £16 “for old plate sold,” 
£13:09:00 for “‘old quoynes my wiffe 
& I had by us,” and £6:09:00 “for a 
gold watch;” in each case the credit 
is to profit-and-loss account, not to 
capital account. Sometimes a pre- 
viously-excluded asset going back to 
Peers’ sojourn in Malaga was brought 
into the ledger, with the balancing 
credit to profit-and-loss account. 
Thus in November, 1692, a debt of 
over £209 was entered to the debit of 
David Broad “owing to me & father 
Bands.” The credit to profit-and- 
loss is particularly striking (to 
modern eyes) in that it is evident that 
the recovery of the debt was thought 
to be doubtful. For the journal entry 
explains that the debt was really 
larger than the amount entered; 
but “I make no acc" of same fearing 
will be all lost[,] if anything recovered 
whatever it is shall creditt the same 
to proffitt & Losse.” Peers also 
included the words referring to 
the treatment of recoveries in the 
entries in which bad debts were 
written off against profit-and-loss 
account, sometimes with the addition 
of a disclaimer to this effect: “I do 
no wayes release him or heires by y‘ 
charge [entry].”’+ 


Cash Disbursements 

Peers debited his personal drawings 
to profit-and-loss account. These 
were first entered in an “‘Expences 
of Charles Peers” account. The 
following journal entry illustrates the 
monthly debit to this account for 
cash disbursements. It also shows the 
existence of a separate cash book, the 
details of which were transferred 
monthly to the ledger accounts via 
two compound journal entries. 


31 March 1690 


W  Severalls are D™ to Cash £388: 00: 10 
2: payd away to Severall in all this mounth as p‘ 
Cash Booke ffollio: 8: viz' 
44. Mother Sarah Bands £1: 01: 06 in two i 1: 01: 06 
41- Bills Accepted £58: 00: 06 in six .. 58: 00: 06 
7- Expences of Charles Peers £28: 04: 00 w“ rent 
& household exp: .. 28:04: 00 
4- Charges of merchandise £161: 05: 00: this 
mounth . . 161: 05: 00 


388: 00: 10 
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Specialise in 


AUCTION SALES and VALUATIONS PLANT, 


MACHINERY and INDUSTRIAL PROPERTIES 
46 Gresham Street, London, E.C.2 


Telephone: MONarch 3422 


Telegrams: Sites, London 


ADVERTISEMENTS similar to the above are 
appearing regularly. Could you confidently apply 
or, though qualified or experienced in Professional 
Accountancy, would you feel handicapped by 
lack of specialized qualification in Costing? You 
can greatly extend your range of opportunity by 
qualifying through the Examinations of The 
Institute of Cost and Works Accountants. 


Accountancy 


178 Regent House, 6 Norfolk Street 
LONDON, WC2 
and at Glasgow 


‘ACCOUNTANT required by manufacturing company; must have a 
thorough knowledge of modern Costing and Budgetary Control. . .’ 


50 years of Successful Educational Service 


POST THIS COUPON TODAY 


The School of Accountancy is the leading Tutorial 
Institution for the I.C.W.A. Examinations. More 
than 8,800 complete passes. Full details of 
Examinations and concessions granted to men 
with Professional Accountancy qualifications are 
given in The School’s Prospectus, obtainable post 
free on request. 


Please send me a copy of your Prospectus relating 
to the I.C.W.A. Examinations | 


If you are interested in other examinations, or non-exam- | 5 ae : 
ination tuition, please add details. 178 ue 
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METROPOLITAN COLLECE 


Specialised Postal Training 
for the examinations of the 
INSTITUTE ... Also for the 


Assn. of Certified & Corp. Accts. 
examinations — M.C. students have 
gained more than 12,000 PASSES and 
400 HONOURS. 


Inst. of Cost & Works Accts. 
examinations at which M.C. Students 
have gained more than 12,000 PASSES 
and MORE FIRST PLACES (inter. & 
Final) than have been won by ALL 
other candidates and the MAJORITY 
of the Gill, Leverhulme and Moran 
Prizes. 


B.Sc.Econ. (Lond.) Degree 

M.C. Students have gained more than 
900 SUCCESSES and more; than 200 
HONOURS DEGREES in the last 10 
years. 


LL.B. (Lond.) Degree 

M.C. Students have gained more than 
1,700 SUCCESSES and more than 100 
HONOURS DEGREES in the last 10 
years. 


At the C.A. and S.A.A. Examinations Students of the 
Metropolitan College have gained over 


10.000 SUCCESSES 


and more than 350 HONOURS, Prizes and Medals 
including 


06 FIRST PLACES 
38 SECOND PLACES 


66 Third and Fourth Places 
+ 


*%& WRITE TODAY for a free copy of the College ‘‘Accountancy‘’ Prospectus 
to the Secretary (A3), METROPOLITAN COLLEGE, ST. ALBANS, OR CALL: 
30 QUEEN VICTORIA STREET, LONDON, E.C.4. (Telephone: City 6884). 


METROPOLITAN COLLEGE 


OFFERS A UNIQUE SERVICE TO the new sixth edition of this celebrated standard 


ACCOUNT ‘ANTS cae TRUSTEES | work, fully revised and brought up to date by Frederic 
NAL wrote: “The book has acquired a maturity and j 


INTERESTED IN THE MAKING AND EXECUTION 


OF wisdom to be added to the qualities of accuracy and 
LEGACIES AND CHARITABLE BEQUESTS precision that it has long possessed. I would myself F 
now regard it as the best available textbook of its kind.” , 

— 20/— net. 


te Free advice as to the status and financial 
position of charitable Organisations. 


% Information regarding Charities affected, and MANAGEMENT 
t affected by Act of Parli t. 
elp and advice as to the needs of Charities ~ 
for those making gifts or bequests. By F. Clive de Paula, T.D., F.C.A., etc. ; 
eo A valuable book for practising management accountants 
FOR 88 YEARS THIS HAS BEEN PART OF THE and students, particularly those studying for the manage- 
SERVICE PROVIDED BY THE ASSOCIATION ment accounting diploma of the Institute of Cost and 


Works Accountants. 18/— net. 


PAMILY WELFARE ASSOCIATION at bootseness 
296 VAUXHALL BRIDGE ROAD Parker St. 
a ~ i T Mi A N Kingsway, London, W.C.2 


VICTORIA 7334 
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Regularly once a year the balance of 
the household expense account was 
transferred to the debit of the profit- 
and-loss account. Other nominal 
account balances were not trans- 
ferred regularly in this way, but 
generally only when the account- 
space was full. Thus the commission 
account was closed into profit-and- 
loss account in September, 1691, its 
“ffollio being full w® hence forwards 
must fix a new acct to head. . .”, 
and again in February, 1694, “ye 
ffollio its in holding no more.” 

A last example of a practice which 
looks odd today concerns the debit- 


ing of John Taylor with £200 “that he 
is to give me with his sonn Thomas 
Taylor to be my apprentize for seaven 
yeares as p" his indentures this day 
made att Salters Hall. . .”” The whole 
amount was immediately credited to 
profit-and-loss account, without any 
subsequent adjustment. 


A General Receptacle 

There can be little doubt that Charles 
Peers was meticulous and thorough 
in keeping the details of his trans- 
actions in his books of account. 
Nevertheless, he was obviously not 


greatly concerned with the regular 
(or irregular) assessment of his 
trading success, and he was un- 
troubled about including personal 
expenses, capital items or anticipated 
profits in his profit-and-loss account. 
One senses that at times he regarded 
the profit-and-loss account as the 
suitable account to credit (or debit) 
when no other existing account was 
the obvious choice, and when there 
was no point in opening a special 
account for the purpose. In these 
respects his practices and attitude 
were not different from those of 
many of his contemporaries. 


This article is reproduced, with permission, from The Law Society’s 
Gazette, July, 1960. Its relevance for practising accountants 
is discussed in a Professional Note in this issue. 


The One-Man Practice 
Providing Against the Principal’s Illness or Death 


EVERY SOLICITOR PRACTISING alone 
should, in the interests of his clients 
as well as in his own interests and 
those of his dependants, make such 
arrangements as will enable his prac- 
tice to be carried on in the event of 
his incapacity or death. The parti- 
cular points to which attention ought 
to be given in this connection were 
discussed in an article published 
under the title “Providing Against 
an Emergency” in the July, 1959, 
issue of the Gazette, at page 453. 
There are obvious advantages in 
putting such arrangements on a for- 
mal basis. The precedent agreement 
published on this page for the general 
guidance of practitioners was devised 


by the sole partner of a country prac- 
tice to cover the arrangements he had 
made with another firm (consisting of 
two partners) in the same town in 
connection with the continuation of 
his practice in the event of his illness 
or death. The agreement deals with 
all the points referred to in the article 
published in the July, 1959, issue of 
the Gazette which lend themselves to 
incorporation in a formal document 
of this kind. Various other points 
were mentioned in that article but 
are not covered by the agreement, 
since they are of a procedural nature. 
To ensure that none of these is over- 
looked they might be noted in memo- 
randa attached to the agreement. 


It would, for example, be necessary 
to give notice of the arrangements 
made for the continuation of the 
practice to the bank or banks at 
which the client and office accounts 
of the firm concerned are maintained, 
as well as to the firm’s insurers and 
to The Law Society. Moreover, be- 
fore the end of the period covered by 
the principal’s practising certificate, 
the incoming solicitor should notify 
the Society of the position and ask 
that a practising certificate should be 
issued to him on behalf of the absent 
principal. A standard form of letter 
to clients ought also to be agreed on 
for use in the event of the principal’s 
sudden illness or death as a means of 
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informing clients of the arrangements 
for continuing the practice. 


This Agreement is made the Fourth 
day of July, 1960, between A.B.C. of 
...in the County of . . . Solicitor (here- 
inafter called “Mr. A.”’) of the one part 
and D.E.F. and G.H.J. of . . . aforesaid 
Solicitors (hereinafter called “Messrs. 
D.G. & Son” which expression shall 
include the survivor of them) of the 
other part 

Whereas Mr. A. carries on the prac- 
tice of a solicitor at . . . aforesaid and 
Messrs. D.G. & Son practise as solici- 
tors at...and... in the said county 

And whereas the parties hereto are 
desirous of ensuring the continuance of 
their said respective practices during 
periods of incapacity and in the event 
of death 

Now this Agreement witnesseth that 
the parties hereto mutually agree as 
follows: 


Provisions for Incapacity 

1. In the event of the incapacity of 
either party (hereinafter called the “‘in- 
capacitated party”) through illness or 
accident to attend to his or their own 
practice the other party (hereinafter 
called the “managing party’’) on being 
called upon to do so and (if required) 
upon being furnished with a medical 
certificate shall manage the said practice 
until the incapacitated party is able to 
return to it or until the said practice is 
disposed of whichever event shall first 
happen. 

2. The managing party shall attend 
with reasonable diligence to the business 
of the said practice and shall take such 
steps as shall be reasonably necessary to 
carry on the same. 

3. Subject to the consent of the in- 
capacitated party (which shall not be 
unreasonably withheld) the managing 
party shall be entitled: 

(a) to employ such help as may be 
necessary for the purpose of running 
the said practice whether by his or their 
own staff or otherwise and , 

(b) to operate the banking accounts of 
the said practice. 

4. Interviews with clients and others 
in connection with the business of the 
said practice shall take place at the 
offices of the incapacitated party and all 
such business shall be carried on under 
the existing firm name. 

5. Upon taking over the management 
of the said practice the managing party 
shall: 

(a) notify the insurers of the incapaci- 
tated party’s professional indemnity 
policy of the arrangement and obtain on 


behalf of the incapacitated party any 
necessary extension of such indemnity to 
cover himself the managing party and 
other persons employed as aforesaid 
and for that purpose the managing 
party shall have full authority by virtue 
hereof to effect such extension; 

(b) notify the clients of the said prac- 
tice in respect of whom matters are then 
being transacted that the managing 
party will be temporarily in charge of 
the said practice during the said illness 
or incapacity; 

(c) arrange with the consent of the 
clients concerned to pass over to other 
solicitors all work of either practice in 
which clients separately represented by 
the parties hereto have interests which 
conflict one with the other. 

6. The managing party shall be en- 
titled to fair and reasonable remunera- 
tion for all work done by him in connec- 
tion with the management of the said 
practice together with all expenses 
reasonably incurred by him in connec- 
tion therewith. 

7. Any dispute with regard to the said 
remuneration and expenses shall be 
determined by the award of a single in- 
dependent arbitrator being a solicitor 
who shall have been in general practice 
in the County of . . . for at least ten 
years prior to the submission of the 
question to him. 

8. Should the said illness or incapa- 
city extend beyond the period covered 
by the incapacitated party’s current 
practising certificate the managing party 
shall notify The Law Society of this 
agreement and shall request that con- 
sideration be given to the issue to the 
managing party of a practising certi- 
ficate on behalf of the incapacitated 
party in order that the latter’s name 
shall continue to appear on the note- 
paper of the said practice. 


Provisions for Death 

9. In the event of the death of either 
party (hereinafter called the “deceased 
party’) the other party (hereinafter 
called the “surviving party’’) if called 
upon to do so by the executors of the 
deceased party shall carry on the prac- 
tice of the deceased party under the 
existing name and title thereof pending 
the sale or disposal thereof. 

10. The surviving party shall there- 
upon have his name placed upon the 
notepaper of the said practice and shall 
effect the necessary registration with the 
Registrar of Business Names and with 
The Law Society as if he were the pro- 
prietor of the said practice. 

11. The said executors shall imme- 
diately and pending the grant of probate 


of the will of the deceased party autho- 
rise the surviving party to open and 
operate in the name of the said practice 
and at its existing bank the necessary 
accounts for office and clients’ moneys 
to enable the said practice to be con- 
tinued, salaries and expenses to be paid 
and clients’ business to be dealt with. 

12. The said executors shall arrange 
with the bank for such temporary over- 
drafts as shall be necessary to permit 
the said accounts to operate and shall 
undertake with the bank that upon 
probate being obtained such overdrafts 
shall be repaid out of the deceased 
party’s moneys, any moneys advanced 
for the said new client account being 
repaid out of the old client account of 
the said practice. 

13. All moneys received in the said 
practice after the death of the deceased 
party and before probate is obtained and 
registered with the bank shall be paid 
into the said new accounts as appro- 
priate. 

14. Upon the grant of probate the 
same shall be immediately registered 
with the bank by the executors who shall 
give instructions for the old and new 
clients’ and office accounts to be respec- 
tively amalgamated under the control of 
the surviving party, any interest or bank 
charges being debited to office account 
only. 

15. In the conduct of the said prac- 
tice of the deceased party clauses 2, 3, 
4, 5, 6 and 7 hereof shall apply with the 
substitution of “surviving party” for 
“managing party”’ and of “executors” 
for “incapacitated party’ and other 
necessary consequential adaptations. 

16. The surviving party shall carry on 
the said practice on behalf of the said 
executors and shall pay over to them 
the profits thereof. 

17. Should the said practice remain 
unsold or undisposed of at the expira- 
tion of one year from the death of the 
deceased party the surviving party shall 
report the circumstances to The Law 
Society and shall apply for the authority 
of the said Society to continue the 
arrangement as hereinbefore provided. 

18. Should the surviving party desire 
to acquire the said practice he shall be 
at liberty to do so provided that the 
executors are independently advised in 
connection with the transaction. 

19. This Agreement may be deter- 
mined by either party or by the executors 
of the deceased party upon giving to the 
other three calendar months’ previous 
notice in writing. 

In witness whereof the parties hereto 
have hereunto set their hands the day 
and year first before written. 
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No words, no specification, 
can capture the real quality 
of a computer 


A computer is the sum of the thinking, the engineering, the ex- 
perience that go into its making, plus the accumulated skills 
that go into its applications and servicing. 


On all these scores, I-C-T has no equal in Britain. 
I-C-T, with over 50 years’ experience of data pro- 
cessing, has made more than half the computers in 
commercial use here today. I-C-T in Britain is 
deployed over 23 factories, 31 area offices, 3 research 
establishments, and5educationaland training centres 
for customers’ staff. World-wide, I-C-T employs 19,000 
people and operates in 51 countries. I-C-T’s service is 
at your service from the moment of your first enquiry. 


The computer illustrated is the 1301. It is a product 
of I-C-T and G.E.C. and their jointly owned Computer 
Developments Limited. A comprehensive booklet on 
the 1301 can be had on request. 


International Computers 
and Tabulators Limited 


149 PARK LANE, LONDON W1 
TELEPHONE: HYDE PARK 8080 
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THE IDEAL COMBINED REGISTER FOR 


peo 


SMALL COMPANIES! 


In addition to the 


z usual sections (8 in 


a+ all) it is complete with 


12 Attractive Share 


Certificates. Well 


bound with stiff board 


covers with each sec- 


tion divided with a 


lettered buckram tab. 


Price 35/9 plus 


Purchase Tax 


2-WAY 
INTERCOMS 


install your own system with our ready-to-use 2-way Inter- 
com Kit. For £15 we supply: Two telephones as illustrated, 
100 ft. G.P.O. specification cable and an Ever Ready battery 
to power the system for 18 months. Perfect operation on 
distances up to 1,000 yds.; extra cable available for 2d. per 
ft. Nothing for you to do but connect four wires to screw 
terminals. Equipment is of highest quality guaranteed for 
three years. We also offer the usual range of multi-button 
equipment. We install these systems and give you free main- 
tenance. Prices average £15 per point, inclusive of cable, 
accessories, labour and the instruments. Full details from: 


D.J.P. TELEPHONES LTD. 
Dept. A.C. 


156 CAMDEN HIGH STREET 


LONDON, N.W.1 
GULliver 4335 


* 62 and 63 Cheapside, London EC2 


The First Company Registration Aguaee. 
Established “% J ago by Mr. Charles Doubble at 14-15 Serjeants 
leet Street, and Officially appointed Agent. 


CHARLES DOUBBLE LIMITED 
COMPANY REGISTRATION AGENTS, COMPANY PRINTERS 
COMPANIES REGISTRY 


Information and assistance rendered to the profession in all matters relating 
to the Formation, Incorporation and Winding up of Companies. 

Mortgages, Charges and Debentures Registered. 

Annual Returns Resolutions and other documents stamped and filed. 

Searches made and Office Copies obtained. 


Company Forms. 
COMPANY PRINTING 
Memorandum and Articles of Association, Resolutions, Debentures, Share 
Certificates, Dividend Warrants, etc. printed with care and expedition. 
Draft Memorandum and Articles of Association for a Private Company 
oo ow Ay y modifications Table A of the Companies Act, 1948, settled by 
P. McNabb, Barrister-at-Law (Lincoln’s Inn). Pest Free 3/9. 


PROBATE REGISTRY 
(*SOLICITORS ONLY) 
*Papers with Duty Office. 
daiaee Papers for Grant of Probate and Letters of Administration. 
Searches made for Wills and Administrations and Copies obtained. Searches 
in General Registry for Births, Marriages and Deaths and Copies obtained. 


GENERAL 

Bills of Sales Registered and searches made. 

Powers of Attorney, Stamped and filed. 

Deed Polls and other documents enrolled. 

Searches made in Probate and Divorce. 

Documents Stamped and Denoted. 

Adjudications carried through. 

Particulars delivered, Stamp obtained. 

Documents lodged for Assessment of Penalty. 

Registration and Searches made in the following: Land Charges, Land 
Registry, Trade Marks, Patents and Design Registry, Business Names Regis- 
try, Deeds of Arrangements, Bankruptcy, Enrolments with 

ADVERTISING 
Rn and other advertisements inserted in London Gazette and all Englisb 
ion and Foreign Newspapers. 
SERVICE 

We welcome your enquiries in all the above matters, assuring you of our very 

best and prompt attention. 


10 BELL YARD, TEMPLE BAR, LONDON, W.C.2 


TELEPHONE: TELEGRAPHIC ADDRESS: 
HOLBORN 0375 DOUBBLE, ESTRAND, LONDON 


Charity Commission. 
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A paper given at the Summer Course of the Institute at Oxford, on 
September 17, 1960. The first part appeared in our October issue 


(pages 574-582). 


The Organisation of a Practising 
Accountant’s Office 


By John Perfect, F.C.A. 


IV. FIRM’S ACCOUNTS 


The activities of the firm’s own accounts 
department cover two main aspects of 
the firm’s affairs: 

(i) Time 

(ii) Cash 
The accounts department should, there- 
fore, it is suggested, be divided into two 
sections: 

(i) Time office 

(ii) Cash office 

The procedures set out in this paper 
have been developed over a period of 
years and have the merit that they have 
been proved. It is not suggested that the 
system outlined is the best possible 
system, or that it could not be improved. 
It does, however, year in, year out, pro- 
duce half-yearly accounts which are 
completed and available for inspection 
by partners on the last day of each 
half-year. 

The responsibility for the organisa- 
tion and running of the accounts depart- 
ment should be placed on a specific 
partner, whilst the operation and super- 
vision of the procedures should be under 
the control of the firm’s accountant. 


Time office procedure 

TIME SHEETS (Specimen 1) 

The main source of information on 
which the time office records are based 
is the time sheets written up by the part- 
ners and staff. Each partner and member 
of the staff enters in units of a half-hour 
the details of his time occupied each day 
on a weekly time sheet. It will be seen 
that the specimen provides space for 
work done which is chargeable to clients, 
and also for time occupied on other 
matters, which are not directly charge- 
able to clients. The number of sub- 
divisions of the non-chargeable time may 
seem unduly complex, and in smaller 
firms they could be substantially reduced 
in number. In the case of medium and 
large sized firms, they will be found 
necessary for the preparation of adequate 
statistics to enable proper control of the 


utilisation of time to be maintained. It is 
the accountant’s job to sell time, and 
any time not sold or utilised is money 
lost or wasted. 


TIME LEDGERS 
Time ledgers should be kept with a 
separate account for each job under- 
taken for each client, e.g. audit, tax, 
certificate on returns to trade associa- 
tions, etc. These ledgers should be 
written up on the same principle as a 
set of sales ledgers in a trading compaay, 
with the individual accounts balanced 
monthly and agreed with control ac- 
counts. The specimen time sheet attached 
to the paper provides space to enable the 
ledgers to be divided into four sections 
for control purposes, but this could be 
increased or diminished according to 
the firm’s requirements. 

The basic difference between time 
ledgers and sales ledgers is that time 
ledgers should be written up in terms of 
units of time, whereas sales ledgers are 
written up in money values. Further- 
more, each time ledger account should 
be ruled up in columns to provide space 
for recording separately the time spent 
by each grade of staff. At the monthly 
balancing of the ledgers totals should be 
struck for the time under grades of staff, 
and agreed with control accounts kept 
under grades of staff. This obviates the 
risk of staff being charged out at the 
wrong rates. 

In addition to ledgers containing 
accounts for clients’ work there should 
also be a separate section containing 
accounts for the time spent on non- 
chargeable matters, with a separate 
account for each of the items appearing 
on the specimen time sheet. 


OTHER TIME RECORDS 
The remaining books and records to be 
kept in the time office include: 


Time analysis book 

The time analysis book is used for sum- 
marising the time charged to the time 
ledgers and building up the totals for 
posting to the control accounts. 


Time ledger balance books 

The time ledger balance books into 
which the balances on the time accounts 
should be extracted each month, serve 
the following purposes: 


(a) The monthly totals of balances in the 
time ledger are agreed with the balances 
on the sectional control accounts. 
(6) The use of two sets of books for alter- 
nate months, book No. 1 for January, 
book No. 2 for February, book No. 1 for 
March, and so on, provides a simple but 
valuable fire precaution. As soon as the 
work for January is completed this set of 
books should be housed in a different 
building, e.g. the store where old files are 
kept, or a partner’s house. When in due 
course February balances have been 
entered in the second set of time balance 
books these should be placed in the store 
and the other set brought back for use at 
the end of March. 

Each account in the time ledger should 
be ruled off and totalled on the last 
Saturday of each month. The balances 
of each grade on each account can then 
be listed in alphabetical order in the 
time balance book kept in sections, so 
that the totals of the balances on the 
time accounts in each section can be 
agreed each month with the sectional 
control accounts. 


New time accounts 

New time accounts should only be 
opened when authorised by a partner. 
This can be arranged by having a 
standard form of authority to be filled 
in for initialling by the partner con- 
cerned. 


Time charged out 
Managers will find it desirable to refer 
to the time accounts relating to their 
work periodically throughout the year. 
Also there are at least two occasions 
when a partner needs to know the time 
spent on an audit: 
(i) When the final work is being done and 
it is still possible to discuss a revision of 
fees with the client. 
(ii) When the work is completed and the 
charges account is rendered. 
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It is important that there should be no 
mistake or misunderstanding about this 
information, and for this reason it is 
desirable to establish a standard routine. 


Preliminary memorandum of time occu- 
pied 

The memorandum, as already explained, 
is required when the final accounts on an 
audit are being reviewed by a partner. It 
should provide space for the time office 
to show the time charged up to a stated 
date, and a further column for the 
manager to enter his estimate of the 
time required to complete the work. 


Memorandum of time occupied 

This memorandum should be filled up 
when the audit or other work has been 
completed, and after it has been ap- 
proved and initialled by the partner 
concerned forms the authority for 
writing the time out of the time ledger. 


Chargeable time written off journal 

This journal should be used for com- 
piling the totals of time written off in the 
time ledgers for the monthly postings to 
the control accounts. 

Each entry should also be marked 
with the category of work involved, i.e. 
audit, taxation, etc., and a monthly 
summary prepared under these headings. 
These totals evaluated at the appro- 
priate charging rates provide totals of 
cost under the various categories for 
comparison with the fees received. 

The number of headings under which 
the firm’s work would be analysed must 
depend on the circumstances of each 
firm. In small firms it may be sufficient 
to confine the categories to: 

(a) Audit 

(6) Taxation 

(c) Other business 
In larger firms, however, it will be found 
helpful to divide the work further on 
the following lines: 

(a) Audit 

(6) Taxation 

(c) Liquidation 

(d) Secretarial 

(e) Executorship 

(f) Registration 

(g) Investigation 

(A) Organisation 

(i) Other business 


Lost time book 

This book should be written up monthly 
from the section of the time ledgers for 
non-chargeable time showing separately 
for partners and staff, in time and value, 
the monthly and cumulative figures for 
the financial year of the time lost under 
each heading. The book should be sub- 
mitted to the monthly partners’ meetings. 


Work in progress 

Lists of the balances of each grade of 
chargeable time on each account in the 
time ledgers should be extracted from 
the time balance books under each of 
the categories of work for the firm’s 
half-yearly accounts. If the date of the 
accounts does not fall on a Saturday, the 
balance as at the Saturday immediately 
prior to the date will normally be satis- 
factory. The time balances on these lists 
should then be evaluated at the rate used 
for accounts purposes, giving the value 
of work in progress at the date of the 
accounts. 

These lists should also show the date 
on which each job was started, or the 
date on which it was recommenced after 
a charges account has been rendered 
and the time account cleared. They 
should also show for all jobs for which 
there has been no time charged for six 
monihs, the date the last time was in fact 
charged. This makes it possible to extract 
a schedule of all time balances relating 
to work which is, say, over fifteen months 
old, and another for other slow-moving 
jobs. These schedules should be cir- 
culated to partners so that action may be 
taken to get the work completed and the 
charges account rendered. It will be 
found that a half-yearly review of this 
nature, together with discussion of the 
schedules at subsequent partners’ meet- 
ings, has a remarkably advantageous 
effect in reducing the volume of old 
work carried as work in progress in the 
firm’s books. ‘ 


Cash office procedure 
SUB-DIVISION OF THE CASH OFFICE 
The cash office can be divided into three 
sections so that complete private in- 
formation relating to the firm’s accounts 
is available only to the senior confidential 
staff, thus: 

(i) Sundry disbursements ledgers 

(ii) Clients’ and nominal ledgers 

(iii) Private ledgers 
In each of the three sections referred to 
above, a control account should be 
maintained covering transfers between 
various sections. In this way each of the 
three sections is self-balancing. 


WORK CARRIED OUT 

The work carried out in the cash office 
can be described under three main 
heads: 


(i) Accounts receivable 
Rendering accounts 
Receiving and banking cash 
(ii) Accounts payable 
(iii) Preparing the firm’s half-yearly 
accounts 


ACCOUNTS RECEIVABLE 
Rendering accounts 
The books and records kept which relate 
to the rendering of accounts are: 
Signature record register 
Bills delivered book 
Free analysis book 
Clients’ ledger 
Fee cards 


Signature record register 
The purpose of signature records is 
twofold: 
(i) To record particulars of all documents 
other than day-to-day correspondence 
that have been signed by the firm. 
(ii) To ensure that all work done by the 
firm is the subject of a charges account. 


The signature record is a printed slip 
filled in by the manager with particulars 
of the job concerned and given to the 
partner to be initialled at the same time 
as the document to which it relates is 
produced for signature. It should then 
be passed to the cash office for entry in 
the signature record register, thus pro- 
viding a control to ensure that an 
account is rendered for all work done. 


Bills delivered book 

A bill should be sent out for each charge- 
able account, and a serially numbered 
copy of the bill retained and filed to form 
the bills delivered book. 

Charges made should be debited 
against individual accounts in the clients’ 
ledger, and credited in the fees analysis 
book. 


Fees analysis book 

The bills delivered should be analysed in 
the fees analysis book in the categories 
into which the firm’s work is divided. At 
the end of each month the total of each 
of the categories should be posted to the 
appropriate fee account in the private 
ledger, and the total of all fees for the 
month entered in the clients’ ledger 
control. 


Clients’ ledger 

The accounts contained in the clients’ 
ledger relate to the fees and expenses due 
from the firm’s clients. Balances on the 
clients’ ledger should be extracted 
monthly and agreed with the control 
accounts. 


Fee cards 

It will be found useful to keep a record 
of clients and the fees charged to them. 
These cards provide the fee history of 
work carried out for each client and can 
be written up periodically from the bills 
delivered books. 


Receiving and banking cash 
Three main bank accounts to be kept in 
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ACCOUNTANT You can rely on... 


ACCOUNTANT 


. . . the accountancy world’s 
weekly newspaper 


Editorial and 
Advertisement 
Offices: 


4 DRAPERS’ 
GARDENS 
LONDON, EC2 


NATional 
8701-2 and 0087 


The classified advertisement columns of ‘THE ACCOUNTANT’ are a recognized medium, not only for Situations Vacant and 
Wanted, but for the buying and selling of practices and commercial businesses, and for the disposal of office equipment of 
premises. An average of well over 200 advertisements appear every week. 


Price Is 9d per copy 
£4 18s Od (including 
postage) per year; 
£2 10s Od half-year 


There are concessional 

rates for articled clerks 

and there is an AIRMAIL 

EDITION for overseas 

readers: details from 
the publishers. 


* FOR INFORMATIVE ARTICLES 
* FOR UP-TO-DATE INFORMATION 
%* FOR NEWS OF THE PROFESSION 


* FOR AN INCOMPARABLE CLASSI- 
FIED ADVERTISEMENT SERVICE 


PUBLISHED EVERY FRIDAY 


Subscription and 
Publishing Offices : 


GEE & CO 


(Publishers) LTD 
27-28 
BASINGHALL 
STREET 
LONDON, EC2 


MONarch 5347-8 


Just Published 


AGGOUNTING 


FOR LOGAL AND PUBLIG AUTHORITIES 


by ROY SIDEBOTHAM, B.A.(Com.), Manchester and C. S. PAGE, B.Com.(Hons.), London 


| A feature of recent British social history has been the development of the economic activities of public bodies, 
either elected by, or otherwise responsible to, the community. Local authorities and public boards, command- 
| ing a significant proportion of national resources, are providing an increasing range of important services and 
commodities, not primarily with a view to profit. 
| This book describes methods which are the common practice of these authorities in dealing with their 
| income, expenditure and capital accounting, and their published accounts: the general principles of accounting 
| for the public service. Further chapters explain the special accounting problems which arise from authorities’ 
differing legal and administrative structures, with illustrations from local government, the gas and electricity 
| industries and the hospitals service. A concluding section deals comprehensively with Scottish practice. 
The book is intended for the use of students reading accounting at universities and technical colleges, or 


for the examinations of the Institute of 
Municipal Treasurers and Accountants, 
and for the general reader seeking an 
understanding of the role of accounting 
in the public control of local govern- 
ment and the nationalized industries. 


Price 40s net 
41s 6d post free United Kingdom 


To GEE & COMPANY (PUBLISHERS) LIMITED 

27-28 Basinghall Street, London, E.C.2. MONarch 5347-8 

Please send copy(ies) of ACCOUNTING FOR PUBLIC AND LOCAL 
AUTHORITIES at 41s. 6d. post free U.K. 


Name 
(Block letters please) 
Address 
(Block letters please) 


Remittance £ is enclosed. Date 
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MADIC 


Punched Card Tabulating Service 


the acknowledged advantages 
of a punched card installation 
without its cost” 


Prompt and accurate production 
of analysis work of every descrip- 
tion 


Analysis of Expenditure, Orders, 
Labour Costs, Production Costs, 
Purchases, Questionnaires, Sales, 
Stocks and Wages : Statistical 
Work : Stock Control : Sales 
Statements : etc., etc., etc. 


Aii main and ancillary punched 
card operations undertaken for 
punched card users 


— 


Moderate charges. Quotations free 


Write or telephone for more information 
or for brochure 


MADIC LIMITED 


13-15 Sheet Street, Windsor, 
Berkshire 


Windsor 1716 


Just Published 


A completely up to date new work 


DOUBLE 
TAXATION 


A TREATISE ON THE SUBJECT OF 
DOUBLE TAXATION RELIEF 


by 
C. E. GARLAND and PERCY F. HUGHES 


The only authoritative work devoted entirely to 
the subject of Double Taxation Relief amply 
illustrated with practical examples. This book 
covers all the Double Taxation Agreements at 
present in force between the United Kingdom 
and other countries. It also contains a chart 
reference to relevant Articles of all current agree- 
ments and a guide to the main features of the 
law relating to Overseas Trade Corporations. 


PRICE 30/ ™ NET 


30s 10d post free 


TAXATION PUBLISHING Co LTD, 98 PARK ST, 
LONDON, W1 


Please copies of DOUBLE TAXATION 
at 30s 10d post free. 


Remittance£ : : denclosed. 
ACCY/11/60 
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the firm’s name are: 

(i) Bank A., into which can be paid all 

fees received and from which all payments 

should be made other than those of a con- 
fidential nature. 

(ii) Bank B., into which transfers should 

be made from bank A. when the account 

there exceeds a certain figure, and from 
which all confidential payments can be 
made. 

(iii) Clients’ account, into which should 

be paid cheques received on behalf of the 

firm’s clients. 

The books and records kept which 
relate to the receiving and banking of 
cash should be: 

Rough cash book 

Books relating to the firm’s own cash 

General cash book (bank A.) 
Confidential cash book (bank B.) 
Books relating to clients’ cash 
Clients’ cash book (separate bank 
account) 
Clients’ ledger 

The reason for the general cash book 
and confidential cash book being 
operated with accounts at different 
banks is the sub-division of the cash 
office for secrecy and control already 
referred to. Each bank uses distinctive 
stationery, thus providing at no cost to 
the firm a satisfactory system of segre- 
gating the cheques, bank statements and 
other documents for the two cash books. 
It is also a means of maintaining wider 
contacts than if only one bank is used. 
This may be of assistance when dealing 
with clients’ affairs. 


Rough cash book 

Cheques received should be entered in 
the rough cash book by whoever is 
authorised *o open the mail. Cheques 
should be crossed with the firm’s rubber 
stamp which includes the words “not 
negotiable.” 

Bank paying-in slips should then be 
prepared and the total of the slips 
entered in the rough cash book in the 
appropriate bank columns, e.g. clients’ 
account, bank A. account. Receipts need 
not normally be issued unless a client 
requests it. 


Books relating to the firm’s own cash 
General cash book (bank A.) 
Entries made from the rough cash book 
records should be analysed to show: 
(a) Fees received, posted individually to 
the clients’ ledger. 
(6) Sundry receipts, posted individually to 
the appropriate ledger. 


Confidential cash book (bank B.) 

Debit entries in the confidential cash 
book should be made from the transfers 
effected from bank A. 
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Books relating to clients’ cash 

Clients’ cash book (separate bank account) 
Debit entries in the clients’ bank cash 
book should be made from the rough 
cash book, and credit entries from the 
cheque counterfoils. The bank statement 
should be obtained weekly and immedi- 
ately called over, and reconciled with the 
clients’ cash book, as it is essential at all 
times to be satisfied that there have been 
no mistakes when dealing with clients’ 
money. 


ACCOUNTS PAYABLE 


In addition to the cash books it will be 
found desirable to keep the following 
books and records relating to the pay- 
ment of accounts: 

Purchases book 

Expenses analysis book 

Travelling advances book 

Petty cash book 

Sundry disbursements ledger 

Monthly payroll 

Weekly payroll 

Salaries analysis book 

Journal 
General cash book (bank A.) 
The payments side should be analysed 
to show: 

(a) Disbursements on account of clients, 

posted individually to the clients’ ledger. 

(b) Other payments, to be posted to the 

appropriate ledger accounts. 


Confidential cash book (bank B.) 

Credit entries in the confidential cash 
book should be made from the bank B. 
cheque book counterfoils and from 
weekly and monthly payrolls. 


Purchases book 

Invoices for payment should be entered 
in the purchases book and analysed 
under the headings of the accounts to be 
charged. The total should be posted 
monthly to the credit of the purchases 
control account in the nominal ledger, 
and the totals of the analysis should be 
posted to the expenses analysis book. 


Expenses analysis book 
The entries in this book originate from: 

General cash book 

Confidential cash book 

Purchases book 

Journal 
The expenses analysis book should have 
columns for the various types of ex- 
penditure incurred, so as to provide the 
analysis required for the preparation of 
the firm’s accounts. The totals should be 
cumulative for each half-year, so that at 
any time the firm’s expenditure under 
the various headings can be readily 
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available for the half-year to date. The 
total expenditure for each month should 
be debited to the office expenses account 
in the private ledger. 


Travelling advances book 

Advances made to partners and staff for 
travelling expenses and repayments of 
them should be posted from the general 
cash book to their individual accounts 
in the travelling analysis book. At the 
end of each week, staff should render an 
account of their travelling expenses on a 
printed form supported by appropriate 
vouchers. Travelling expenses can then 
be credited to the appropriate accounts 
by journal entry. The balances shown a‘ 
the end of each month will agree in total 
with the balance on the travelling 
advances account in the nominal ledger. 


Petty cash book 
The analysed petty cash book should be 
kept on the imprest system. 


Salaries analysis for scale rates 

For the purposes of costing and fixing 
scale time rates, it is necessary to ascer- 
tain the salary costs of the various grades 
of staff. Salaries should therefore be 
analysed under categories such as: 

(a) Managers 

(6) Seniors 

(c) Juniors 

(d) Overhead staff 
At the end of the sixth and twelfth 
months in each year the cash office 
should obtain particulars of the grade 
of each member of the staff, and note 
them on the monthly payroll sheets for 
each of these months. The gross salaries 
can then be listed under categories in 
the salaries analysis book, in which 
there is a total column and a separate 
column for each grade. 

For the remaining five months in each 
half-year it is only necessary to examine 
the reconciliation of the gross salaries 
each month, and to compare the names 
on this reconciliation with the graded 
lists to ascertain the adjusted monthly 
total for each grade. The same procedure 
should be adopted for the weekly pay- 
roll. 


Journal 

The journal is used to make transfers of 
travelling expenses from the advance 
account in the nominal ledger to the 
clients’ ledger, etc. 


PREPARING THE FIRM’S HALF-YEARLY 
ACCOUNTS 


Value of time on hand 
The firm’s accounts should be prepared 
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X. & CO. TIME SHEET Name.......... 


(In Block Letters) _ 


Week commencing 19 


SPECIMEN 1 


For time office use only 


ACCOUNT TO BE CHARGED 


| Mon. 


Tues. | Wed. | Thurs.| Fri. Sat. Total 


LEDGER 
2 3 4 


X. & Co.—Office Work 

General work not specified below 
Annual holidays, normal Saturday leave, holidays 

granted by the firm and special leave 
Attending lectures and studying for examinations 
Absent sick 
Unoccupied tine 
Late 
Office staff 
Manual, office memoranda and partners’ meetings 
Staff arrangements 


SIGNATURE. 


Date received by time office 


X. & CO. 


BALANCE SHEET 


SPECIMEN 2 


CREDITORS 
PARTNERS’ ACCOUNTS 


Capital Accounts (per 
schedule) oa 
Drawing Accounts (per 
schedule) 


Moneys due to or collected 
on behalf of clients 


£ 


CASH AND BANK BALANCES 


DEBTORS AND TIME BALANCES 
Debtors .. 


Time balances 


Deduct: 
Receipts on account of charges 
Provision 


OFFICE FURNITURE AT . 
Additions 


Deduct amount written off 


OFFICE MACHINERY AND ELECTRICAL 


Additions 


Deduct amount written off 


Bank balances in respect of moneys due 
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ARCHIMEDES-DIEHL MACHINE COMPANY LIMITED, 


Keep up-to-date by seeing the 


Large and small businesses and organisations have for years accepted DIEHL 
shortcut live key calculators as leaders in their field. 


Now the completely new DIEHL V range of machines heralds yet another 
remarkable step forward in calculator efficiency. 


Fully automatic selection of the fastest possible way of doing any calculation 
gives split second answers to both simplest and most complex problems— 
plus these new FEATURES—Automatic Decimal Points - Automatic Clear- 
ances - Automatic poy and Raising to Higher Powers - Optional 


Storage Registers and Back Transfers. 


NEW Class V 


range of Calculators 


BUCKINGHAM GATE, LONDON, S.W.I! 
Telephone: ABBey 2014 


CHANDOS HOUSE, 


SALES AND SERVICE THROUGHOUT THE COMMONWEALTH 
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Death duties 
need not 
cripple 

the family 
business 


Problems besetting the pri- 

vately owned company in 

providing for death duties, 
surtax or general expansion, can frequently 
be solved by discussion with Charterhouse. 
The Charterhouse Group have long experi- 
ence in the financing of private companies 
and are glad to advise directors and their 
professional consultants on the raising of 
capital by public flotation or means whereby 
the company remains private. Each com- 
pany’s problems are naturally individual 
and treated as such but the wealth of 
Charterhouse experience in similar fields is 
available for you to draw upon. 


CHARTERHOUSE 


backs good management 


THE CHARTERHOUSE GROUP LIMITED 
30 ST SWITHIN’S LANE, E.C.4 


THE “GOLMET” 
3 COLOUR BALL POINT PEN 


A FRIEND FOR LIFE TO ALL ACCOUNTANTS 


ENGINE TURNED AND 
CHROMIUM PLATED FINISH 


A WELL MADE 
ENGINEERING 

PRODUCT 

TO LAST A 

LIFETIME 
INDIVIDUAL OF COLOUR— 
NAME 4 BLACK, RED, 
ENGRAVED GREEN— 
IS AUTOMATIC— 


IN THE TRIOMATIC 
JUST ONE FLICK OF 
THE THUMB 

Refills always available 
TRIOMATIC 21/- 


TRIO (Manual Change) 10/6 


INDIVIDUALLY PRESENTATION BOXED 


CHESHIRE PUBLICITY LTD., BRIDGE HOUSE, 
NORTHWICH, CHES. 


AFRICAN LIFE 


ASSURANCE SOCIETY LIMITED 
(INCORPORATED IN THE UNION OF SOUTH AFRICA) 


BEST FOR 
ANNUITIES 


FUNDS EXCEED £30 million 


Example: 
MALE 65 


YIELD £11-4-0 p.a. 


Registered Office for the United Kingdom: | 
CITY WALL HOUSE, FINSBURY PAVEMENT, 


LONDON, E.C.2 
TELEPHONE: MONARCH 5906/7 
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heif-yearly. The time sheets for the week 
ended immediately prior to the account- 
ing date will be in the hands of the time 
office on the following Monday morn- 
ing, and can be posted to the control 
account on that day. 

All billing for the period should cease 
at midday on the accounting date and 
the time written off posted to the time 
control account and the total time on 
the contrel account extracted. To this 
time can be added an estimate for the 
chargeable time during the period from 
the previous Saturday to the accounting 
date, based on the corresponding days 
of the previous week. These figures 
should be valued at the current account 
rates, and available at the close of the 
accounting date. 


Closing accounting entries 

Three weeks before the accounting date, 
letters should be sent to suppliers asking 
them to render their accounts against 
the firm, so that they should reach the 
firm before the accounting date. 


Draft accounts 

It will be found possible to prepare draft 
accounts on the evening of the account- 
ing date. The draft will require amend- 
ments for provisions which may be re- 
quired against the time on hand when 
the list of balances on each time account 
has been inspected by the partner con- 
cerned. 


Final accounts 
The specimen forms attached can be 
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completed from the firm’s books in the 
orthodox manner, and constitute the 
normal financial accounts. The appen- 
dices A-C attached provide statistical 
information relating to the figures in the 
final accounts. 


V. REVIEW OF FIRM’S 
ACCOUNTS 


At a first glance the information pro- 
vided in the specimen accounts may 
seem over-elaborate, particularly to the 
accountant in a small firm. A closer in- 
spection will, however, show that the 
formidable appearance of the statistics 
is due to the number of categories of 
work provided for and the number of 


SPECIMEN 3 
PROFIT AND LOSS ACCOUNT FOR THE HALF-YEAR ENDED 
£ Salaries: £ £ £ Bills delivered and time: £ 
Senior managers 
Managers Provisions | Time on Bills Time on 
Supervisors decrease | books at | delivered | books at 
Seniors increase | date of last’ during the | date of this 
Juniors (in red) account | half-year | account 
Total chargeable salaries £ £ £ £ 
Office staff No. 1 Audits 
No. 2 Taxation 
No. 3 Liquidations 
No. 4 Secretarial 
Pensions No. 5 Executorship 
National insurance contributions No. 6 Registration 
Premiums paid to trustee of staff super- No. 7 Investigations 
annuation fund No, 8 Organisation 
No. 9 Other business 
Rents | 
Rates 
Repairs and renewals to offices, furni- Time on books at date of this account 
ture and equipment : Add bills delivered during the half-year 
Housekeeping 
Heating and lighting 
Teas 
Stationery 
Postage .. Deduct time on books at 
Telephones 
Newspapers 
Library 
Medical .. 
Office bags Adjustment of provisions 
Sundry expenses 
Travelling expenses 
Law charges 
Donations 
Balance carried down .. 4 
£ £ £ £ 
Interest on partners’ capital accounts 
Staff participation ae Balance brought down 
Balance divisible among partners 
£ £ £ 
| 
Half-year ended Turnover Percentage of profit to turnover 
June 19 £ 
December 19 £ 
June 19 £ 
December 19 £ 
June 19 £ 
December 19 £ 
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grades into which the staff is grouped. If 
in the case of smaller firms these cate- 
gories and grades are reduced to suit the 
firm’s requirements, it will be found that 
the schedules of statistics assume much 
less forbidding proportions. It will also 
be seen that the accounts do no more 
than provide the information needed by 
the accountant if he is to have a proper 
grasp of how his practice is faring. 

It will be noticed that great importance 
is attached to summarising the way time 
has been used. Whilst service to the 
clients is the prime essential of an ac- 
countant’s office, control of time is also 
essential if the remuneration obtained 
for that service is to be used to the best 
advantage. Throughout the whole of this 
paper an endeavour has been made to 
stress the importance of time, and it is 
therefore logical that the firm’s accounts 
should focus attention on this subject. 


APPENDIX A (continued opposite) 


Whilst it is not proposed to review the 
accounts in complete detail, there are a 
number of points which it is thought 
might usefully be discussed. It is also 
felt that it might be helpful to quote 
specific percentages, yields and so on, 
although it is fully appreciated that such 
figures must vary according to the 
circumstances of each individual firm. 


Balance sheet (Specimen 2) 

GOODWILL 

It will be noticed there is no reference to 
goodwill. How the problem of goodwill 
should be handled is a matter for each 
individual firm, and it would be an im- 
pertinence to attempt to lay down an 
opinion as to its treatment. It can, how- 
ever, be stated without offence that 
wherever it is practicable goodwill 
should be eliminated from the firm’s 
affairs. Present-day levels of taxation 


and death duties have made goodwill an 
anachronism. 

Wherever possible, arrangements 
should be made to substitute pensions 
for retired partners. These pensions can 
be provided in two parts: 


(i) By arranging that all partners shall pay 
each year the maximum annual amount 
permitted for taxation purposes on pre- 
miums to insurance companies to provide 
a pension at retiring date. In the case of 
the younger partners this should normally 
prove adequate. 

(ii) By agreeing to pay retired partners as 
consultants, thus augmenting such pen- 
sions where they are considered inade- 
quate. It can be agreed that the amounts 
so paid shall not exceed in any one year 
a stated proportion of the firm’s profits. 


CAPITAL 
Although the amount of capital needed 
will vary in each firm, all firms have one 


COMPARISON OF TIME CHARGEABLE WITH SALARIES AND OVERHEAD EXPENDITURE 


(Note.—Columns 2-8 are calculated at current scale rates) 


1 2 4 5 6 7 8 
Value of 
Deduct chargeable time 
Value of closing Value of time Value of time value of worked during Comparative J 
TYPE OF chargeable time written off written off Total chargeable time half-year figures for i 
TIME on books at against bills on honorary of columns on books at (including corresponding i 
end of half- during the work during 2, 3 and 4 beginning of honorary period last R 
year period the period half-year work) year 5 
(Col. 5—Col. 6) i 
£ £ £ £ £ £ 
Partners 
B A 
Senior managers ; 
Managers 
Supervisors. . 
Seniors 
Juniors 
Total 
Staff totals .. D 
Valued in accounts at: i 
Partners’ time ie Nil Nil 
Staff at salary cost .. 
Devaluation of time E F 
on books £ 
* OVERHEADS 
The total of overheads is arrived at as follows: 
Total debits to profit and loss account (before appropriation) Less chargeable salaries and travelling expenses allocated to clients 
(see reconciliation of profits) Add interest on partners’ capital accounts. 
Note.—No overheads are allocated to partners. 
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thing in common. Very few individuals 
have so much money that the amount of 
capital involved in the firm is of no con- 
sequence to them. It is, therefore, of the 
utmost importance that the capital of 
the firm is well used. 


RATIO OF TURNOVER TO CAPITAL 
One of the simplest ways of watching 
this is to review year by year the ratio of 
capital to turnover. This ratio is in- 
fluenced by the volume of the various 
categories of work. Special investiga- 
tions and similar work tend in the main 
to be finished and paid for quicker than 
audits. However, in firms where there is 
a fair amount of this special type of 
work it would be reasonable to expect 
the ratio of turnover to capital to be of 
the order of four to one. 


DEBTORS 
Earlier in this paper considerable stress 


has been laid on the importance of 
billing promptly and collecting fees at 
the earliest opportunity. Failure to do 
this naturally has a direct effect on the 
amount of capital required to run the 
firm. It will be seen that the specimen 
accounts provide for collection of fees 
on account during the year instead of 
waiting until the work is completed. It 
is a simple matter to examine the list of 
jobs in the office and mark all where the 
fee exceeds a certain figure. It will 
generally be found that in such cases the 
clients will be sympathetic to a request 
for a series of payments on account 
which are roughly in step with the 
volume of work done throughout the 
year. 

If this and the other procedures 
already referred to are carried out it 
should be possible for debtors to be 
about one-seventh of the annual turn- 
over and time balances or work in 
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progress to be in about the same pro- 
portion. 


Profit and loss account (Specimen 3) 
STAFF PENSIONS 

Amounts paid to the staff superannua- 
tion fund appear in the profit and loss 
account. These pensions can be secured 
in a variety of ways, including the In- 
stitute’s own pension arrangement. The 
important thing is to have a plan and to 
make sure that the staff pensions are 
being provided for during the years that 
the individuals concerned are giving 
service. 


FEES TO BE CHARGED 
When the fee to be charged for work is 
being considered, the time recorded in 
the firm’s books should not be used too 
rigidly. The appropriate fee depends 
also on the type of work involved and 
special skills that have been required. 


APPENDIX A (continued) 


1 9 10 11 12 13 14 15 16 
Comparative Margin before Comparative 
TYPE OF Chargeable *Overheads Total costs figures for Cost eliminating figures for 
TIME : salaries allocated on | (Cols. 9 and 10) | corresponding rate per Scale rates honorary corresponding 
basis of staff period last chargeable work period last 
salaries year hour (Col. 7-Col. 11) year 
£ £ £ £ Ss d. &. £ 
Partners 
Senior managers s. d. 
Managers .. 
Supervisors. . 
Seniors 
Juniors 
Total 
Staff toials . . Cc 
Profit as shown by financial accounts is reconciled as follows: 
Partners’ chargeable time A-B appendix A 
Margin on staff time - c-D appendix A 
Devaluation of time on books at beginning of ‘half-year F appendix A 
Margin on bills “ total col. 4 appendix B 
Deduct 
+ Travelling expenses allocated to clients where inclusive fee is charged -— — (included with the 
firm’s travelling 
expenses in P. & L. 
account) 
Adjustment of provisions P. & L.a/c 
Deduct 
Devaluation of time on books at end of half-year E appendix A 
Staff participation P. & L. a/c 
Total as per profit and loss account 
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All these factors have to be weighed 
up by the accountant, who should make 
up his mind what the fee ought properly 
to be. He should then ask for this 
amount boldly and without making 
excuses or trying to explain the amount 
away. 


RATIO OF PROFITS TO TURNOVER 

If at the end of the year the accountant 
finds that his turnover can be analysed 
to show results on roughly the following 
pattern, he can feel that his bold ap- 
proach on fees has been reasonably 
successful. 


Turnover .. £960 
£ 

Direct salaries ‘ 50 
Overhead expenses 20 
Profit oe 30 
£100 


It must be remembered, however, that 
these are totals representing the overall 
position, wherein the more profitable 
special work and taxation offset the very 
much lower profits obtained on audits. 
If, however, the results are less satis- 
factory, the accountant should review 
his expenses to see what economies can 
be made, and also screw up his courage 


to be a bit bolder in his requests for 
fees. 


STAFF PARTICIPATION 
It is worth considering the desirability 
of having a scheme to give senior mana- 
gers a participation in the firm’s profits. 
The loyalty and hard work of these men 
contribute not a little to the results 
achieved, and under these circumstances 
a participation in the profits may not be 
inappropriate. Bonuses should only be 
paid in exceptional circumstances. Re- 
gular payments of this nature become 
looked on as part of the staff’s normal 
remuneration and in fact cease to be 
rewards for exceptional work. 


Appendix A 


Grades of staff 
It has already been pointed out that the 
number of grades shown on the appen- 
dix is probably too great for smaller 
firms, although it is thought to be appro- 
priate for medium and large sized firms. 
The allocation of the staff to the 
various grades depends on the salary 
paid to the individual concerned. It is 
impossible to generalise on the salary 
scales or precise grading that should be 
used in all offices, but the following 


grading is thought to be appropriate for 
medium or large sized firms: 

Senior managers 

Managers 

Supervisors 

Seniors 

Juniors 

Clerical 

This grading should be based on 
ability. Age should not come into the 
calculation except in so far as experience 
is gained to some extent by the passage of 
time. Even so, a man who is capable of 
becoming a senior manager ought to 
achieve this position by the time he has 
reached his mid-thirties. 


Appendix B 

This appendix calls for no comment 
beyond the fact that the percentage 
margins over time charged can be illu- 
minating indications of where waste or 
inefficiencies are taking place. 


Appendix C 

Chargeable and non-productive time 

A comparison of the various percen- 
tages with those for previous periods is 
of great assistance in pin-pointing the 
precise spots where waste and _ ineffi- 
ciency are to be found. It is then possible 
to make further researches and to take 


APPENDIX B 


COMPARISON OF TIME CHARGED WITH BILLS DELIVERED 


PERCENTAGE MARGIN TO 
TIME CHARGED 


TOTAL FOR YEAR 
Total for previous year 


LAST HALF-YEAR 
Corresponding period last year 


THIS HALF-YEAR 
Corresponding period last year 


(in italics) (in italics) (in italics) | 
Surplus Surplus Surplus This half- | Last half- } 
Value of | (or defi- Value of | (or defi- Value of | (or defi- year year The year 
Bills time ciency) Bills time ciency) Bills time ciency) 
delivered | written off| of bills delivered | written off| of bills delivered | written off| of bills Corres- Corres- Previous 


during the| against delivered || during the; against delivered || during the| against delivered ponding ponding year 


half-year bills over time || half-year bills over time year bills over time period period ' 
written off written off written off || (in italics) | (in italics) | (in italics) j 
1 2 3 4 5 6 7 8 9 10 i 12 13 
| £ £ £ £ £ £ £ £ £ % % % | 
| Taxation 
Liquidations 
Secretarial 
Executorship 


| 
Registration 
| Investigations .. 
| 


Organisation 


| Other business 
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action to remedy the position. The 
percentage of chargeable time should be 
over 80 per cent. 

A frequent cause of waste is the idle- 
ness of partners who cannot be bothered 
to record on their time sheets the par- 
ticulars of the work they have done. It is 
extraordinary but true that accountants 
are apt to work themselves to a standstill 
for their clients and yet will not bother 
to record the time spent. The position 
can also be masked by the fact that 
partners spend time on administrative 
work in the office which they are inclined 


_to treat as an overhead instead of a 


direct charge to a job. For example, 
organising staff to be available to start 
an audit is strictly part of the cost of the 
audit but can easily be lost in the head- 
ing “Staff Arrangements.” 

It is therefore interesting to work out 
some individual statistics on partners’ 


time on the following lines, assuming a 
374 hour week and 4 weeks’ holiday: 


Hours 
Basic time 

52 weeks at 374 hours.. 1,950 

Less Public holidays 50 

1,900 

4 weeks’ holiday ach 150 

Available time .. is. 
Time charged to clients x hours 


This should show a percentage of well 
over 80 per cent., even in the case of 
partners who are responsible for internal 
administration of the firm. 

A further cause of waste is the charg- 
ing of typists’ time to overhead accounts 
instead of direct to the jobs. Attempts 
are made to justify this on the ground 
that each typist works on such a large 
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number of jobs each day as to make the 
keeping of time sheets difficult. Difficult 
it may indeed be, but it is not impossible. 

In general it is a sound principle to 
plan for everything that possibly can be 
to be charged direct to the job and not to 
overheads. 


VI. CONCLUSION 


It was stated earlier that a manual could 
be more emphatic than a textbook. This 
paper has also been prepared on this 
basis. This is not because it is considered 
that the views expressed are the only 
ones it is possible to hold, but because 
it is hoped by this means to set out views 
in a way that would challenge discussion. 
It is hoped that the somewhat positive 
assertions that have been made will be 
accepted in this spirit. 


APPENDIX C 
NON-PRODUCTIVE TIME WRITTEN OFF 
(shown in £ at scale rates now ruling) 
THIS HALF-YEAR THIS YEAR 
(Last half-year in italics) (Last year in italics) 
Percen- Percen- 
Senior Super- Total for | tage to Total for | tage to 
Partners || Managers | Managers visors Seniors Juniors half-year Total vear— Total 
—Staff Time Staff Time 
£ £ £ £ £ £ > 4 £ % 
— | Value of chargeable time written off 40 0.4 110 0.6 
for which no bills delivered 70 0.7 
1 X. & Co. office work 110 1.1 210 | 
100 1.0 
2 Annual holidays, holidays granted 300 3.0 1,550 
; by the firm and special leave 1.250 12.5 
3 | Attending lectures or studying for 330 3.3 600 
examinations 270 2.7 
4 | Absent sick 180 1.8 280 
100 1.0 
5 Unoccupied time 10 0.1 30 
20 0.2 
7 | Office staff 150 1.5 290 
140 14 
8 Manual, office memoranda, partners’ 60 0.6 100 
meetings 40 0.4 
9 | Staff arrangements 30 0.3 60 
30 0.3 
Total non-chargeable time .. 1,210 12.1 3,230 
2,020 20.2 
Total chargeable time 8,790 87.9 16,770 
7,980 79.8 
Total time 10,000 100.0 20,000 
10,000 100.0 
Percentage of chargeable time to 92.6 92.0 93.7 93.4 82.0 87.9 
total time for the half-year 83.1 83.6 84.6 83.5 74.7 79.8 
Percentage of chargeable time to 
total time for the year i 88.2 87.9 89.4 88.6 78.5 83.8 
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Accountant at Large 


Going to the Country 


IN THE WAR years, when homes and 
offices alike were evacuated from 
dangerous to less dangerous areas, 
and London especially saw its busi- 
ness widely dispersed, there were 
those of us who thought that urban 
overcrowding would never be the 
same again. Having once proved, 
under duress, that it was not essential 
to be at the hub, surely no one would 
willingly embrace the trials and tri- 
bulations of that fast spinning spot? 
The rim of the wheel, after all, gets 
there just as soon, and moves so 
much less dizzily on the way. 

We could, of course, hardly have 
been more wrong. The hub has a 
magnetism of its own: unnaturally, 
the force in its spinning is centripetal 
rather than centrifugal, and urban 
development and urban land values 
have increased together. In this as in 
so many other things London is the 
microcosm of the nation, and in the 
last few years the builders have given 
London more office accommodation 
than it ever had before—an estimated 
increase of nearly 20 per cent. over 
the 1939 space. Now, very late, we 
hear pleas for decentralisation. The 
rate of planning permission has been 
slowed down. Parking problems have 
become a regular headline. Recruit- 
ment of staff, though seldom in the 
news pages, swells the classified adver- 
tisement columns to unprecedented 
size. The powers that be are alarmed 
at the way in which London insists on 
growing. As we watch the rush hour 
entrances and exits we may wish the 
alarm—and action—had developed 
earlier. 

Last month there was an exhibition 
at County Hall called ““Moving from 
London’’, and when she opened it 
Dame Evelyn Sharp, Permanent Sec- 
retary to the Ministry of Housing and 
Local Government, remarked on the 
contrast between industrialists and 
commercial employers in this matter: 
the latter are much more reluctant to 
move than the former. This is natural 


enough, when one remembers that 
office employment is so much more 
permanent than manual work. But it 
is still unfortunate that there should 
be such a gravitational pull towards 
inner London and the City—and, 
mutatis mutandis, to other urban 
centres. How much of that pull is 
of necessity and how much of pres- 
tige is a question to which each one 
of us will give his own answer; there 
can be no accurate measurement. We 
may look round our own businesses 
and consider how real is the need for 
a central address. The question has 
its point in Birmingham and Man- 
chester and Glasgow, but the point is 
most acute in London. The question 
can be elaborated: how much real 
inconvenience, and over how long a 
period, would it cause management, 
staff or clients if we “upped and 
went”’—to the suburbs, which would 
be better than nothing, or, more 
radically, to a New Town? Upheaval 
would be inevitable; but when the 
dust settled how fresh the air might 
be! 

Only a few months before, Dame 
Evelyn had been opening a building 
which could claim to be a sort of 
prototypal evacuation from London. 
Barclays Bank, as was reported at 
the time, hived off its branch clearing, 
previously in the City, to a new build- 
ing in Northampton. In the kind of 
work involved the supervisory “‘per- 
manent” staff is small in comparison 
with the comparatively transient 
young women clerical workers. The 
girls who had been doing the job in 
London were absorbed at once in 
other parts of the clearing depart- 
ment, and the Northampton girls were 
recruited with an ease which made 
the London staff controllers envious. 
Barclays was followed soon after- 
wards by Lloyds Bank, which went to 
Stevenage. Neither, it may be guessed, 
was prompted in the first place by 
public spirit. In this matter economic 
good sense makes self-interest quite 


clearly enlightened. 

There can be little doubt that more 
and more businesses are going to be 
thinking along these lines in the years 
ahead; but the movement is so far 
still only a trickle—and it is only a 
few weeks since a much publicised 
report urged the Admiralty to with- 
draw from its outpost at Bath. The 
efficiency of having all of a hetero- 
geneous staff under one roof has to 
be costed against the difficulties of 
maintaining recruitment, and indeed 
of getting the staff to and from work: 
to argue that they travel in their own 
time is clearly much less than a com- 
plete answer. There is by now a great 
deal of capital tied up in “‘one roofs” 
all over the big metropolitan areas, 
and inertia—and prestige—will be 
powerful additional brakes on the 
developing tendency to go to the 
country. But develop the tendency 
undoubtedly will. In London there is 
office building going on in the suburbs 
as well as in the centre, and some of 
it now is for letting. In the centre the 
first signs of glut seem to be appear- 
ing: new offices are not always let 
before they are completed. And very 
soon there is going to be a substantial 
pool of young people in the new 
towns, where the average age of the 
population is so much lower than 
elsewhere and the schools are burst- 
ing. 

The country air is not an unmixed 
blessing. Even apart from the up- 
rooting and transplanting necessary 
to reach it, there can be some un- 
covenanted flies in the ointment. The 
public services, geared to dealing 
with businesses of different size and 
tempo, may take a little while to 
match the metropolitan-trained de- 
mands—or indeed to cut them down 
to size. The Inspector of Taxes may 
not yet have learned how business 
works in the great city. (This last 
point will be material only if you have 
moved line and sinker as well as hook, 
and kept not even your registered 
office in Metropolis.) But these are 
things that will pass. They are not, 
as far as one can gather, uppermost 
in the minds of those who have 
already gone to the country, as they 
make their leisurely way to their new 
offices—fifteen minutes’ walk from 
home, or five minutes in the car. 
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Taxation 


Transactions Involving Companies 


TO DIMINISH THE loss of tax which has arisen increasingly 
in recent years bv the use of limited companies to avoid 
attracting tax on profits made on the sale of shares which 
really represent trading assets or accumulated profits, the 
Finance Act, 1960, has introduced much complicated 
legislation which is often almost incomprehensible. In- 
deed, the Chancellor of the Exchequer, at the third 
reading of the Bill, said: “In retrospect, I feel some 
measure of blame for having, by the number of proposals 
which, in my zeal, I put forward, somewhat overestimated 
the digestive capacity of the Committee and the House. 
If that be so, I express my regret” (Hansard, July 8, 1960: 
Col. 866). On an earlier occasion, the Solicitor-General 
said, “I think that on one occasion Lord Simon, then 
Chancellor of the Exchequer, said: ‘I am told that this 
is what the Clause means. I do not understand why it 
means that, but I hope that the House will accept it’, 
and the House did. I feel very tempted to put myself in 
the hands of the House in the same way tonight” (Han- 
sard, July 6, 1960: Col. 573). 

Some of the schemes attacked have been very simple. 
others exceedingly complicated and involving many 
associated companies. All are founded on the rule that 
profits on a sale of shares have been taxable only when 
the sale has been made by a person dealing in shares, 
that is, the sale had to be an adventure in the nature of 
trade. 

Types of transactions caught in the net of 1960 will 
now be dealt with. They can be summarised briefly: 

(1) (a) The sale of shares in a company trading in securities 

or land or buildings or land development to a person who 
will control the company. 
(b) The sale of shares in a trading company to such a 
person where the company’s trading stock at the date of 
sale contains an object amounting to one-fifth of the 
company’s net assets. 

(2) The sale of shares in a company whose activities com- 
prise the erection of a building after the erection has 
begun, and not later than six years after its completion, 
to a person who will control the company, where the 
company’s interest in that building (together with its 
interest in any similar building) amounts to one-fifth or 
more of the company’s net assets. 


The fourth of a series of articles on the Finance 
Act, 1960. 
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(3) Such sales as the above through two associated com- 
panies. 

(4) Sales of trading stock by a dealing company to an 
associated non-dealing company, or vice versa. 

(5) Sales of shares in an investment company by a person 
controlling it to a dealing company controlled by him. 

In all the above cases, the Act takes care to attack the 
interposition of other companies in a claim. 

(6) Transactions in securities which result in abnormal divi- 
dends and losses in value of the securities: in effect a 
combination of dividend stripping and bond-washing 
not caught by the pre-1960 legislation. 

In attempting to elucidate the provisions, the writer 
claims indulgence if he strays where the learned Solicitor- 
General and the Chancellor both find themselves partially 
lost. 

The detailed provisions of Sections 21 to 23, Finance 
Act, 1960, cover (1) and (2) above. They were explained 
in the August issue of ACCOUNTANCY (pages 457-9). 

The illustration below shows the “mathematics” in- 
volved in computing the Case VI liability. 


Illustration 

A building construction company, B.C.C. Ltd., had an 
issued share capital of £10,000 in Ordinary shares of £1 
each held as to 40 per cent. by A, 15 per cent. by B and 
45 per cent. by D.D.E. Ltd. 

On July 31, 1960, D.D.E. Ltd. acquired B’s shares for 
£22,500. The company had just completed a building in 
the ordinary course of trade at a cost of £50,000. On that 
day the summarised balance sheet was as follows: 

£ £ £ 
Issued capital .. 10,000 Goodwill at cost on 
Reserves and un- acquisition of a 


appropriated business .. 6,000 
profits .. 68,000 Less: Written off .. 2,000 
Future taxation .. 11,000 4,000 
Current liabilities 15,000 Freehold buildings 
(market value 
£20,000) cost .. 12,000 
Plant, cost less 
depreciation 
(unallowed for 
tax £10,500) .. 9,000 
Stock in trade: 
Land cost .. 14,000 
Building cost .. 50,000 
—— 64,000 
Debtors .. 8,000 
Bank Balance ‘x 7,000 
£104,000 
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10,000 
Proper consideration for all shares 1.500 x £22,500 = 
Appropriate proportion—22,500 : 150,000 
Deduct: Unallowed expenditure on “capital 


150,000 


150,000 


allowance” assets .. 10,500 
Purchased goodwill .. .. 6,000 
Market value of other assets: 

£(20,000 + 8,000+7,000) .. . . 35,000 

51,500 
Less: Liabilities . 15,000 


36,500 


113,500 


Cost of stock . . 64,000 


£49,500 
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one class. Where more than one class is involved, the 
proviso to Section 21 (6) (5) must be considered. It is pro- 
vided that where the issued shares of the company are 
not all of the same nature or do not all have the same 
rights attaching thereto and the sale was not of all the 
issued shares, the proper consideration is ascertained by 
aggregating (i) the trading stock of the company ascer- 
tained as on a sale on an open market; (ii) the unallowed 
expenditure on assets on which capital allowances have 
been granted; (iii) the purchased cost of goodwill; (iv) 
the value of the other assets as on a sale in the open 
market; and deducting the liabilities. 

The appropriate proportion is such proportion as may 
be just having regard to the number and nature of the 
shares sold and the rights attaching thereto, as compared 
with the number and nature of all the issued shares in 


22,500 


Case VI, Schedule D, assessment 759 £49,500= 


£7,425 
thereto. 


In the above illustration, all the share capital was of 


THERE IS OFTEN some confusion 
about what exactly is meant by 
“total income” for taxation purposes. 
Section 524 (1) of the Income Tax 
Act, 1952,* defines the term as the 
total income of a person from all 
sources, estimated, as the case may 
be, either in accordance with the 
provisions of the Act as they apply to 
income tax chargeable at the stan- 
dard rate or in accordance with those 
provisions as they apply to surtax. 

Any income chargeable with in- 
come tax by way of deduction at the 
standard rate in force for any year is 
deemed to be income of that year. 

Similarly, any deductions allow- 
able for sums payable under deduc- 
tion of income tax at the standard 
rate in force for any year out of the 
property or profits of the payer are to 
be regarded as charges in respect of 
that year. 

Where an assessment has become 
final and conclusive for the purposes 
of tax at the standard rate, it becomes 
final and conclusive in estimating 
total income. No allowance or adjust- 
ment of liability, on the ground of 
diminution of income or loss, can be 
taken into account in estimating total 


*Subsequent references to Sections are to this Act, 
unless otherwise stated. 


Total Income 


income unless that allowance or 
adjustment has previously been 
made on an application under the 
provisions of the Act relating thereto 
—for example, particularly so far as 
surtax is concerned, capital allow- 
ances required to be given by way of 
discharge or repayment of tax and to 
be available primarily against a 
stated class of income, any relief by 
reason of an election for the herd 
basis, and relief for building society 
interest paid. 


Items to be Added In 

What is said above is the general rule. 
To give the total income for income 
tax for any year of assessment 
there have to be added together the 
following: 

(i) All income received in the year 
under deduction of tax at the rate for 
that year, no matter when it accrued; 

(ii) The net Schedule A assessment 
and the Schedule B assessment for 
the year; 

(iii) The assessments for the year 
under all the Cases of Schedules D 
and E, including family allowances, 
excess rents, profits on furnished 
letting, and so on; 

(iv) The share for the year of 
assessment of any assessment on 
partnership profits and of any other 


the company and the rights or different rights attaching 


[To be continued.] 


partnership income of that year of 
assessment; 

(v) Any profits on sales of patent 
rights for a capita] sum (Section 318); 

(vi) Any patent royalties received 
after the year of assessment but spread 
back under the option given in Section 
472; 

(vii) Any income from the sale of 
copyrights spread into a year (Section 
471); 

(viii) Building society interest re- 
ceived in the year; 

(ix) Any income that has to be 
included as a result of the provisions 
for preventing avoidance of tax by 
transactions resulting in the transfer 
of income to persons abroad (Section 
412); 

(x) Income caught under the “‘bond- 
washing” provisions (Section 416 and 
Sections 23 to 26 of the Finance 
Act, 1959). 

(xi) Any income of which the tax- 
payer has divested himself but is 
regarded as his (for example, income 
paid to infant children); 

(xii) For surtax purposes only 

(a) Any interest received from a 
savings bank exempted from in- 
come tax because it is not over £15. 

Income tax must be added to such 

interest and to building society 

interest to gross them up as they 
were net sums after deduction of 
tax; 

(5) Receipts for covenants in 
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COMPANIES ACT 1948 


U Now, for the first time, all the 


information and necessary forms 


concerning the winding up of a company 


have been collected under one cover 


CREDITORS’ VOLUNTARY WINDING UP 
MEMBERS’ VOLUNTARY WINDING UP 


Each of these two important new publications 
carries a complete duplicate set of the forms 
required by the Companies Act 1948 presented 
in operational order together with brief point-by- 
point instructions for facilitating procedure. 


Price 21s.9d. each (including postage and purchase tax) 


ORDER FORM 


To: Longacre Press Services, Longacre Press Ltd., 
161-166 Fleet Street, London, E.C.4 


Please send me..........-. copies of 
*deleteas * CREDITORS’ VOLUNTARY WINDING UP 


necessary MEMBERS’ VOLUNTARY WINDING UP 
I enclose a cheque for £......... Biessecied d. 
made payable to Longacre Press Ltd. 
ADDRESS... 


OFFICE EQUIPMENT 
timites 
(LATE MYERS OF MOORGATE) 


Conference Rooms and Executive Suites 
Interior Decorations - Carpets — Hangings 


* 

General Office Furniture 
Lateral and Vertical Filing Cabinets 
Cupboards and Shelving 
* 


Directors’ Dining Rooms 
General Canteen Equipment 
* 


Drawing Office Supplies 
* 
Linoleum and Rubber flooring 


* 
Renovations and Removals 
* 
Full allowance for obsolete equipment 


COMPLETE CONTRACTS UNDERTAKEN 


68 NEW BOND STREET, W.1 
Telephone: MAYfair 0977/8 


PENSIONS 
FOR 
EMPLOYEES 


an urgent 
problem 


The National Insurance Act 1959 gives 
employers the opportunity under certain conditions 
of contracting out of the graduated part of the State 
pension scheme. The whole subject of pensions for 
employees is both complicated and urgent. Every 
employer should seek expert advice before taking a 
decision. 

The Norwich Union offers assistance and 
guidance on these problems through their Pensions 
Consultants, men with wide experience and expert 
knowledge. 

Where pension schemes are arranged with 
the Norwich Union the Society will carry out all 
the negotiations necessary with the Registrar and 
the Inland Revenue to secure the Certificate of Non- 
participation pei mitting the firm to contract out of 
the State scheme. 

A new booklet has just been produced by 
the Norwich Union to assist employers with this 
urgent problem. 


Post the coupon NOW for a copy. 


NORWICH 
UNION 


INSURANCE SOCIETIES 
12-20 SURREY STREET, NORWICH, NOR 88A. 


You may send me, without obligation, a copy of the 
Norwich Union's booklet relating to Pension Schemes. 


iva 
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This ts the machine THAT PUT 


BURROUGHS 
SENSIMATIC SALES 


OVER THE 10,000 MAR 


AND 
THE 
REASON? 


NO OTHER DESCRIPTIVE accounting machine has ever been so 
ingeniously designed to meet the needs of your business. 

The famous Four Programme Panel of the Typing Sensimatic 
guides the machine automatically through any kind of account- 
ing. Invoicing ... Ledger Posting... Payroll... to final accounts 
—just flick a knob to switch from one job to another! 

Another big dividend you get from the Typing Sensimatic is its 
advanced typing principle bringing you sharp, clear printing. So 
simple too is the Sensimatic’s operation that even inexperienced 
operators employed today, learn today. 

See for yourself its confident, quick performance, its high 
degree of automation, its remarkable simplicity. Call your nearest 
Burroughs Branch today for a local demonstration, or write for the 
booklet ‘‘Burroughs Complete Plan for Management Accounting”’ 

to: Advertising Department, Burroughs Adding Machine Limited, 
Avon House, 356-366 Oxford Street, London, W.1. 


THE 
GOVERNMENT 
GRADUATED 
PENSION 
SCHEME 


The Government Graduated 
Pension Scheme comes into 
effect shortly. Your local 
Burroughs representative 

is well qualified to advise 
you how best to handle the 
extra work involved. 
Consult your local 
Burroughs Branch today. 


<) SEE Burroughs FIRST 


FACTORIES AT STRATHLEVEN AND CUMBERNAULD, SCOTLAND 
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trade (grossed-up) 


restraint of 
(Section 242). 


Items to be Deducted 
The aggregate income (arrived at as 
above) will be reduced by: 


(i) Any amount on which relief for 
a loss has been had under Section 
341 or under Section 15 of the 
Finance Act, 1953 (reliefs under 
Section 142 and Sections 342 to 345 
are deducted in assessments); 

(ii) Any maintenance claim allowed 
against Schedule A and/or against 
Case VI, Schedule D, assessments on 
excess rents (Sections 101 and 313); 

(iii) Void relief for empty premises 
(Section 107); 

(iv) Relief for capital expenditure 
on agricultural and foresting works 
(Section 314) or other relief for capital 
allowances not allowed in assess- 
ments ; 

(v) The allowable portion of 
National Insurance contributions 
(Section 377); 

(vi) Relief for expenses in connec- 
tion with patents otherwise than for 
the purposes of a trade (Section 320); 

(vii) Relief for error or mistake in 
returns, etc. (Section 66); 

(viii) Bank interest paid and not 
allowed in accounts (Section 200); 

(ix) Building society interest not 
deducted in the Schedule A assess- 
ment (Section 445); 

(x) All annual payments from which 
tax is deductible at source; 

(xi) The proportion of partnership 
charges not covered by the income of 
the partnership; 

(xii) Small maintenance payments 
(Section 206); 

(xiii) For surtax purposes only 

(a) The gross equivalent of 
interest paid on estate duty; 
(b) Payments by underwriters to 

special reserve funds (Schedule 21). 


Note that: 


(1) Payments under covenants to 
charities or to employees or profes- 
sional advisers are not allowed as 
deductions from total income for 
surtax; 

(2) Personal reliefs allowable are 
not deductions in arriving at total 
income; they are deducted from the 
total income to arrive at the taxable 
income, whether for income tax or 
surtax. 


There may also be adjustment of 
total income for surtax purposes in 
respect of interest on loans to pay life 


assurance premiums (Section 241); 
when more than one year’s income is 
received in a year (Section 238); 
purchases or sales cum div. (Sec- 
tions 239 and 240); residence abroad, 
when there is exempted income on 
certain securities (Section 195); cer- 
tain refunds to underwriters from 
their special reserve funds (Schedule 
21 of the 1952 Act as amended), and 
under double taxation agreements. 
Income apportioned under Section 
245 is added as the top slice of total 
income. (The total income, when 
found, determines the rates of sur- 
tax.) 


The Application of Total Income 
For income tax, total income is 
important for many purposes. For 
example: 

(1) There must be enough income 
charged to tax at the standard rate to 
cover annual payments; if these 
payments exceed the aggregate in- 
come—that is, there is a deficiency of 
total income—tax will be charged on 
the excess under Section 170 so as to 
collect all the tax deducted from the 
annual payments; 

(2) If the total income is less than 
the earned income, the earned in- 
come relief is restricted to relief on the 
lower amount. 

(3) Life assurance premiums in 
excess of one-sixth of the total 


Interest on 


IN WHAT CIRCUMSTANCES is interest 
payable on estate duty? At what rate 
is it payable? How is it treated for 
income tax purposes? The answers to 
these questions are for the most part 
straightforward, but there are a few 
uncertainties in the law, and some 
points of practice followed by the 
Estate Duty Office, which are not 
widely known. This article, it is 
hoped, may be useful as generally 
reviewing the topic, but it is not 
intended to be exhaustive. 

Simple interest is payable upon 
all estate duty from the date of death 


income do not rank for relief; 

(4) If the personal, etc., allowances 
exceed the total income, there is no 
relief on the excess; 

(5) A loss for which relief is claimed 
under Section 341 is to be set against 
the total income (subject to the right 
to ignore the spouse’s income under 
Section 15 of the Finance Act, 
1953); 

(6) Total income is the denomi- 
nator in calculating effective rates for 
double taxation relief. 


In Summary 

The general scheme can be summed 
up by saying that the total of a 
man’s income from every source 
(including that of his wife), as 
measured according to income tax 
rules, is what remains after he has 
paid away any annual interest, 
annuities and other annual payments. 
It is against that income that he gets 
allowances and reliefs. So far as he 
pays away annual charges, he has to 
deduct tax and keep enough income 
in charge at the standard rate to 
enable the Revenue to get all the tax 
he has deducted from such payments. 
Where he cannot deduct tax—for 
example, on bank interest and build- 
ing society interest—he is entitled to 
relief by reducing his income by the 
payments before calculating his in- 
come tax liability. 


Estate Duty 


of the deceased—or, where the duty is 
payable by instalments, or becomes 
due at any date later than six months 
after the death, from the date at 
which the first instalment of the duty 
becomes due—and is recoverable in 
the same manner as if it were part of 
the duty. (See Section 18 of the 
Finance Act, 1896.) 

The rate of interest is, with one 
exception, two per cent. for duty 
accruing due on or after April 13, 
1943 (Section 27, Finance Act, 1943). 
Before that (on or after April 26, 
1933) it was three per cent. It is very 
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unlikely that any earlier rate will be 
encountered in practice. Suppose 
duty to have been due from January 
1, 1942, and to have been paid on 
December 31, 1950. Interest must be 
calculated at three per cent. from the 
due date to April 12, 1943, and at 
two per cent. from April 13, 1943, 
until the date of payment. 

The exception to the two per cent. 
now payable is more apparent than 
real. Interest on estate duty on 
timber was charged by Section 9 of 
the Finance Act, 1912, at three per 
cent., and the law has not been 
altered, but, by concession, such 
interest accruing due on or after 
April 13, 1943, is in fact charged at 
two per cent. 

Interest on estate duty on personal 
or moveable property (including 
leaseholds and capital moneys arising 
under the Settled Land Act, 1925), is 
chargeable from the date of death. 
Interest on duty on real or heritable 
property is chargeable from the date 
of sale of the property or twelve 
months from death, whichever first 
happens (Section 6 (6) (8), Finance 
Act, 1894 and Section 18 (1), Finance 
Act, 1896). This statement is subject 
to the following qualifications: 


(1) The duty on an annuity chargeable 
under Section 2 (1) (d), Finance Act, 
1894, (and by concession, the duty 
chargeable on an annuity under Section 
1, Finance Act, 1894) may be paid by 
four equal yearly instalments at the 
option of the person delivering the 
account. If this option is exercised, the 
first instalment falls due twelve months 
after the death. After those twelve 
months interest on the unpaid duty is 
added to each instalment and is payable 
accordingly. Duty unpaid, with interest 
to the date of payment, may be paid at 
any time. (Section 16, Finance Act, 
1896.) 

(2) It should be noted that duty on 
real property in England and Wales may 
become payable (and interest will accrue) 
earlier than one year from death when 
the charge for death duties is over- 
ridden by reason of Section 17 (3) of the 
Law of Property Act, 1925, or Section 
73 (6) of the Land Registration Act. 

(3) The date on which duty is payable 
(and from which interest will accrue) is 
postponed in appropriate circumstances 
in the case of: 

(a) interests in expectancy (Section 

7 (6), Finance Act, 1894); 


(5) objects of national interest, etc. 
(Section 40 (1) (3), Finance Act, 
1930), as amended; 

(c) timber (Section 61 (5), Finance 
Act, 1909-10), as amended. 

(4) Where the deceased died before 
April 10, 1946, fixed duties of 30s. and 
50s. were payable in the appropriate 
circumstances (Section 16, Finance Act, 
1894). Interest was not chargeable 
where such fixed duty (even on per- 
sonality) was paid within one year of 
death; but if paid later, interest was 
charged from death. 

The Revenue has no power to give 
a discount on duty paid earlier than 
on the due date. 

Section 18 of the Finance Act, 
1896, prohibits the deduction of 
income tax from estate duty. Neither 
may it be deducted in assessing income 
of the payer to tax at the standard 
rate (Lord Inverclyde’s Trustees v. 
Millar, 1924, 9 T.C. 14). 

By concession the _ interest 
“grossed-up” is allowed as a deduc- 
tion from total income for surtax 
purposes. It is stated in Simon’s 
Income Tax (2nd edition), Volume 
III, paragraph 564, that: 

It is understood that in practice the 
deduction is now given against total 
income for the year in which the 
payment falls due if the interest is paid 
by regular yearly or half-yearly 
instalments; but if the interest is 
paid in one sum, it is treated as 
accruing from day to day over the 
period covered. 


The treatment for tax purposes of 
estate duty interest payable during 
the administration period of an 
estate may present difficulties. As the 
law does not seem clear this topic is 
best dealt with separately in a later 
issue of ACCOUNTANCY. 

Section 18 (3) of the Finance Act, 
1896, provides that the Commis- 
sioners of Inland Revenue may remit 
interest where the amount appears to 
them to be so small as not to repay 
the expense and trouble of calcu- 
lation and account. It is provided by 
Section 8 (11) of the Finance Act, 
1894, that if, after the expiration of 
twenty years from a death upon 
which estate duty became leviable, 
any such duty remains unpaid, the 
Commissioners may, if they think 
fit, on the application of any person 
accountable or liable for such duty or 
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interested in the property, remit the 
payment of such duty or any part 
thereof or any interest thereon. 

Section 8 (12) of the Finance Act, 
1894, provides for the repayment of 
the excess when too much duty has 
been paid, and where such duty is 
repaid the interest is repaid also. No 
interest is paid by the Crown, how- 
ever, on the sum overpaid for the 
period between payment and repay- 
ment except: 

(1) where the over-payment was due 
to over-valuation by the Commissioners 
of Inland Revenue, when interest is 
payable at three per cent. per annum; 
and 

(2) where the court orders the 
Commissioners to pay interest. 


In these two cases, the Revenue 
deducts tax from the interest. 

A few concessions and points of 
practice of the Estate Duty Office 
relating to interest are not widely 
known. Thus interest is not charged 
while the account or affidavit relating 
to the property on which the relevant 
duty is payable is in the Estate Duty 
Office. This practice seems to be a 
concession, although one required 
by justice. Usually the interest is 
calculated on the basis that the duty 
then owing will be paid immediately. 
No further interest is assessed if pay- 
ment is made within a few days but, 
if not, interest is charged running 
from the date to which interest was 
originally calculated. It is advisable, 
on delivering the affidavit or account, 
to state the date when money will be 
available if there is likely to be any 
delay in making payment. This saves 
the need for two assessments. 

Payments made on account of duty 
will stop interest running, to an ex- 
tent depending, of course, on the 
relationship between what is paid 
and what is eventually found to be 
due. 

It is not the practice to charge a 
total of more than 100 per cent, 
interest on the duty to which it 
relates—a somewhat grim-sounding 
concession! The author wishes to 
acknowledge his indebtedness to 
Green’s Death Duties. A compre- 
hensive account of the practice 
relating to interest is to be found at 
pages 446 and 447 of the fourth 
edition of that work. 
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THE LEADING AUTHORITY 


provides you weekly with the latest news of 


@® TAX CONCESSIONS 

@ CHANGES IN PRACTICE 

@ REPORTS OF TAX CASES 

@ ARTICLES OF TOPICAL INTEREST 
@ YOUR PROBLEM SOLVED IN FIGURES 


Read LAXATION 


ORDER FORM 


To TAXATION PUBLISHING COMPANY LIMITED 
98 Park Street, London, W1 — MAYfair 7888 
Please send TAXATION for six months/one year. Remittance 

Price 1/6 Weekly £ :  denclosed. £2 
Subscription: £4 5s year, £2 4s half-year 


First published on October Ist, 1927, Address 
Taxation has served the taxpayer and 
his advisers for over thirty-three years. 


for Hire Purchase A/CS 
maintain happy relations 
between Hirer and Renter 


THE REASONS: 
They guarantee accurate records 


Keep payments up to date 
Greatly reduce labour 


“May we demonstrate these practical Systems 
to you, without obligation to purchase? If so, 
please send a Postcard to the Inventors of 


Duplicate Posting Systems; 


ALFRED GILBERT & SONS, LTD. 
Wolverley Works, The Hyde, London, N.W.9.” 
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special 
announcement 


Kalamazoo Ltd. announce a new idea for Pay 
Roll preparation. 

Horizontal cross-casting of gross pay make-up, 
deductions, net pay, etc., has long plagued 

the Wages Office. This tedious 

procedure is now obsolete. 


In future, such items can be totalled vertically. 
Extensive research in design and a unique style for 
the Employees’ Pay Advices make this possible. 
Vertical totalling in Pay Roll design is :— 
Quicker (by 20-25 %) 
More accurate. 
Easier for workers to check their pay. 
Preferred by Wages staff. 


Directors, Executives and Wages clerks should all 
see how this remarkable new Vertical Totalling 
method has been designed. It is incorporated in the 
world renowned Kalamazoo Copy-Writer Wages 
method which enables Pay Roll, Pay Advice and 
Individual Record to be compiled simultaneously. 
Keep abreast of new developments. Mail the 
coupon today for illustrations and details. 


To: Kalamazoo Ltd. NAME OF FIRM 

Birmingham 31. 

Please let me have 
illustrations and 

details describing the 
new Kalamazoo 
Vertical Wages Method 
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Taxation Notes 


National Insurance Act 
Further particulars have been issued 
of the entries to be made at the end 
of each tax year on the P.A.Y.E. 
deduction cards of contracted-out 
employees. Where an employee has 
been contracted out for any part of 
the year, the employer’s certificate of 
non-participation number should be 
entered in the graduated contribution 
column of the deduction card, with a 
ring round the number. If the em- 
ployee’s contracted-out employment 
commenced in the year, the date of 
commencement should be entered in 
the same column immediately after 
the certificate number, but only the 
day and month need be shown. Thus, 
if the certificate were numbered 9999 
and the date of commencement was 
August 1, 1961, the entry would read 
9999/1/8. Any employee who has 
been contracted out from the begin- 
ning of the scheme on April 6, 1961, 
need not have the date entered on the 
1961/62 deduction card. Instead the 
letters ““NPE”’ should be entered in 
the £.s.d. columns of the card in the 
position where the yearly total of the 
employee’s graduated contributions 
is entered. This procedure will also be 
adopted where the employee entered 
contracted-out employment at or 
before the start of the tax year to 
which the deduction card relates and 
continued in that contracted-out em- 
ployment throughout the year. 
Where employers use their own 
form of deduction card, the position 
of the above entries should be agreed 
with the Inspector of Taxes. Where 
forms P.9(s) and P.11(s) are used, 
the entries relating to the contracted- 
out employment will be made in the 
places indicated on those forms. 


Arrears of Pensions from Abroad 
We have received a number of letters 
regarding the reader’s query on pen- 
sions from the Federal German 
Government published on page 424 
of the July, 1960, issue of ACCOUN- 
TANCY. 

The treatment of compensation 


payments received from the Federal 
German Government follows that 
accorded to such payments from 
other countries. No complete answer 
can be given to the question whether 
or not pensions received from that 
Government are taxable, as before 
the Inland Revenue will give a ruling 
it insists on seeing the actual order 
granting the pension, but the follow- 
ing may be useful to readers: 

(1) Compensation payable to de- 
pendants of persons who have lost 
their lives frequently takes the form 
of a lump sum payment plus monthly 
sums. The lump sum is a capital 
payment, while the monthly sums are 
treated as taxable. 

(2) A person entitled to compen- 
sation for loss of or damage to a 
profession, trade, managerial posi- 
tion or employment can elect to take 
a lump sum, which is not taxable, or 
an annuity, which is liable. 

(3) Compensation for loss of pen- 
sion rights payable to public servants 
and certain other employees for 
whom the German State has taken 
over the liabilities of former em- 
ployers frequently takes the form of 
recurrent monthly payments. These 
are treated as taxable income, and on 
each payment the recipient must bear 
tax. 

(4) Compensation to persons who 
have themselves suffered injury to 
body or health is not normally treated 
as liable to tax. 


Taxation in Western Europe+ 

This latest publication in the F.B.I. 
Taxation Studies, originally pub- 
lished in 1957 under the title Taxation 
in the Proposed European Free Trade 
Area, is the second revision under 
the present title but really the fourth 
edition. It is to be published regularly 
in June each year. Portugal and Spain 
are still omitted, but it is hoped that 
they can be included next year when 
both countries are likely to finish 
their task of fiscal reform. It is in- 
tended only as a simple reference 
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work but contains a great deal of in- 
formation regarding the tax systems 
in Western Europe and gives much 
food for thought. 

Although information is given 
about the taxation of individuals, 
the only circumstances resulting in 
different tax treatment which are 
mentioned in general are marriage 
and the existence of dependent child- 
ren. It is interesting to note that in 
all the countries the basis for depre- 
ciation is historic cost, but only on 
the Continent has some recognition 
of the fall in the value of money been 
given. In the past Austria, Germany 
and Italy allowed revaluation of 
assets, and at present revaluation is 
allowed in Belgium, France and 
Luxembourg. In most cases where 
initial allowances are given, they 
have to be spread instead of being 
claimed in a single year. Only Bel- 
gium and some Swiss cantons grant 
investment allowances. Stock valua- 
tion on the Continent is more liberal 
than in this country. While F.I.F.O. 
is the principal method employed, 
other methods may be used. France 
has a special system of its own based 
on “indispensable stock’’; Italy and 
the Netherlands also allow a base 
stock method to be used. Many of 
the countries employ turnover taxes. 
In some countries taxes are payable 
at varying rates on gross receipts 
from sales or for services rendered. 
Under this system, since tax is levied 
on gross receipts, it is in fact charged 
on such part of the tax as the vendor 
may manage to pass on in the price. 


Expenses of Employees 

The Canadian Tax Foundation has 
published a pamphlet, Employees’ 
Deductions Under the Income Tax, 
dated October, 1960 (price $1 with 
reductions for quantities). It is a 
comparative study of the treatment 
of employees’ expenses in the United 
Kingdom, the United States and 
Canada. It gives the history of the 
deductions in the United Kingdom, 
and makes very interesting reading. 
It points out that in the United States 
the employee is entitled to the same 
“ordinary and necessary” business 


+ Taxation in Western Europe. Second edition. 
Pp. v +157. (Federation of British Industries: 20s, net.) 
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expenses as the self-employed, al- 
though, in practice, there is some 
unequal treatment. In many cases a 
standard deduction applies. The ex- 
penses allowable in Canada follow 
broadly the United Kingdom pattern. 
Subsequent legislation has mitigated 
the hardship in ceitain respects—for 
example, travelling expenses and pro- 
fessional dues—but no deduction can 
be allowed for the cost of a meal 
consumed by an employee unless he 
is required to be away for more than 
twelve hours. “This prevented the 
milkman from having his lunch on 
the Revenue.” As in the United 
Kingdom, it appears that in Canada 
administrative convenience is the 


stumbling block to amending the law 
to make the position of employees 
more logical. Employees are treated 
far more rigorously in Canada than 
in the United States, both in theory 
and in practice, and slightly more 
rigorously in practice in England. 


Commonwealth Grants Commission 

The Canadian Tax Foundation has 
also published Australian Common- 
wealth Grants Commission (Hanson) 
—a booklet of 183 pages giving the 
history of a quarter of a century of 
fiscal judgment (price $2 with reduc- 
tions for quantities). This was pub- 
lished in September, 1960, to let 
Canadians know the experience of 


Recent Tax Cases 


Profits Tax 

Avoidance—Capitalisation of profits 
followed by liquidation and reconstruc- 
tion—Distribution of surplus assets by 
liquidator— Direction by Commissioners 
of basis of computation of profits tax 
liability— Whether main purpose of trans- 
action avoidance or reduction of tax 
liability—No determination of last ac- 
counting period—Whether direction pre- 
mature—Liability of company to profits 
tax—Finance Act, 1937, Section 20 (2) 
(a), (b)—Finance Act, 1947, Seciions 30 
(2), (3), (4), 34, 35 (1), 36 (2), proviso, 
(4)—Finance Act, 1951, Sections 31 (1), 
(5), 32 (1), (3), (4)—Finance Act, 1958, 
Section 25 (1). 

Section 32 of the Finance Act, 1951, 
empowers the Commissioners of Inland 
Revenue to issue a direction adjusting 
the liability to profits tax where they are 
of opinion that the main purpose or one 
of the main purposes of a transaction is 
the avoidance or reduction of liability 
to the tax. The Section applies, inter alia, 
to a transaction or transactions which 
involve the transfer or acquisition of 
shares in or debentures of a company 
and the main benefit which might have 
been expected to accrue from the 
transaction in the three years im- 
mediately following the completion of 
the transaction was the avoidance or 
reduction of liability to the tax. Section 
20 (2) of the Finance Act, 1937, pro- 
vides that for the purpose of the profits 


tax the accounting periods of a trade or 
business shall be determined in the 
manner therein set out. 

The case of Ackland and Pratten, Ltd. 
(in liquidation) ». C.I.R. (Ch. 1960, 
1 W.L.R. 1117) is apparently the first 
reported decision on Section 32 of the 
Act of 1951, although the Section has 
previously been applied by the Revenue 
and there are several reported decisions 
on Section 35 of the Finance Act, 1941, 
as amended by Section 33 of the Finance 
Act, 1944, which constitutes the earlier 
legislation. All the 10,000 £1 Preference 
shares and 36,002 of the 50,000 £1 
Ordinary shares of the nominal share 
capital of the taxpayer company were 
held by a small number of shareholders. 
The company had retained a substantial 
part of its profits for several years and 
had thus secured non-distribution relief 
against profits tax under Section 30 (2) 
of the Finance Act, 1947; but if these 
accumulated profits were distributed it 
would incur liability to a distribution 
charge under Section 30 (3) of that Act. 
In July, 1957, the company resolved that 
its share capital be increased by 
£190,000 divided into 190,000 £1 Or- 
dinary shares, and that £198,011, part 
of the profit and loss appropriation 
account, be capitalised and applied in 
paying up in full at par 198,011 un- 
issued £1 Ordinary shares in the pro- 
portion of eleven new shares for every 
two Ordinary shares held. In October, 
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Australia in maintaining an internal 
distribution of taxing powers and 
financial burdens to meet the needs 
of rapidly changing times. Australia 
has been chosen because it is the 
federation that most resembles 
Canada, both having in common the 
basic British institutions of govern- 
ment. The Australian efforts since the 
*thirties to arrive at a rational basis 
for federal state grants through the 
institution of a permanent Grants 
Commission, and the ultimate out- 
come of this experience, are extremely 
revealing. It is really impossible to 
review such a book beyond saying 
that it is very meaty and full of 
statistics. 


1957, these shares were allotted to the 
shareholders, thus increasing the nomi- 
nal amount of the paid-up Ordinary 
share capital to £234,013. 

In November, 1957, the company 
went into voluntary liquidation with a 
view to a reconstruction and a new 
company was incorporated. Also in 
November, 1957, pursuant to an agree- 
ment between the two companies, the 
taxpayer company and the liquidator 
transferred to the new company all its 
undertaking, assets and goodwill, with 
the exception of government securities 
and bank balances of £161,517 (less 
£10,721 reserved for taxation) which 
were available for distribution by the li- 
quidator. The net sum of £150,795 was 
thus less than the nominal paid-up share 
capital of the taxpayer company as in- 
creased to £234,013. The consideration 
for the transfer of the assets of the tax- 
payer company to the new company was 
117,006 fully paid £1 Ordinary shares in 
the new company, and these were 
allotted in favour of the shareholders of 
the taxpayer company, who were sub- 
stantially the same persons as those of 
the new company. In December, 1957, 
the two companies gave notice to the 
Commissioners of Inland Revenue that 
they elected that the provisions of 
Section 36 (4) of the Finance Act, 1947, 
should apply to the agreement between 
the companies, with the result that the 
distribution of shares in the new com- 
pany to shareholders of the old company 
in its liquidation did not count as a 
distribution for profits tax purposes by 
the old company, by reason of the 
decision of the Court of Appeal in 
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Second edition with First Supplement (Statutory Instruments up to August |, 1960) 


Pension 
Schemes 
and 
Retirement 
Benefits 


by GORDON A. HOSKING, 
F.LA., A.T.LI. 


The National Insurance Act, 1959, made it necessary to publish a second edition of the main 
work earlier this year. Regulations under that Act are still being made and this supplement 
makes available those covering Assessment and Collection of Graduated Contributions; 
Benefits, Schemes and Assurance of Equivalent Pensions in cases of Non-Participation; and 
Miscellaneous Provisions covering Graduated Contributions and Non-Participating Employ- 
ments. The Commencement (No. 2) Order is also included. 


‘, .. a comprehensive and comprehensible discussion of various types of pension schemes and 
the relevant tax advantages, as well as a thoughtful exposition of the principles of managing 
trust funds and their advertisements..—The Accountant 


With Supplement £2 10s. net (2s. postage). Supplement only 5s. post free 


*, .. an intensely practical book. It deals with a complicated subject lucidly and readably. . . . Second edition 
All who have occasion to deal with this complex topic will find Mr. Riley’s book invaluable.’ 
—Modern Law Review Consequential 
*...a valuable contribution to all that has been previously written—and spoken—on this highly 
interesting subject. Mr. Riley will earn the thanks of many accountants for the manner in which Loss 
he deals with this absorbing subject but, in particular, let us express our gratitude for his treat- 
ment of the insurance of wages. . . . This book must assuredly be regarded as a sound reference Insurances 
for all accountants.’—Accountants’ Journal 
*.. . a most useful work, in constant demand among those interested in the subject.’ and 
—Journal of the Chartered Insurance Institute Claims 
£2 10s. net (2s. postage) by DENIS RILEY, F.C.LI. 


SWEET & MAXWELL 11 New Fetter Lane, London, E.C.4 


Management of INVESTMENT TRUSTS and PENSION FUNDS 


CAPITAL ISSUES ~- Placings and Market Introductions 


Telephone: MINcing Lane 7031 


MINSTER HOUSE 
ARTHUR STREET 


Underwriting of NEW ISSUES for Existing Companies 
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As you probably tell your client: 


LIFE ASSURANCE gives him cover for his dependants and tax relief on 
the premiums he pays. 


EQUITY INVESTMENT gives him a measure of protection against inflation 
and a stake in the progress of industry. 


But did you know this? 
British Shareholders Trust, 2 voit Trust authorized 


by the Board of Trade, now presents an Executive Saving Scheme which combines 
these advantages, enabling him to insure his life for a stake in a balanced portfolio 
of over 89 selected leading British firms and also Government Stocks. 


The scheme provides a special kind of Endowment Assurance policy, not for a 
fixed cash sum, but for a block of units in the B.S.T. Payment is made by an initial 
premium of 25 per cent. of the cost of the units at the outset, and subsequent premiums 
over an agreed number of years (usually not less than twelve). As with a normal 
life assurance policy, the premiums attract the statutory income tax relief, and the 
policy may be drawn up under the Married Women’s Property Act, so as to minimize 
Estate Duty. 


The offer price of the units on 8th November, 1960, was 14s. 6d. to yield £3°21%. This price 
represented an appreciation of 45°00 per cent. over the initial offer price in November, 1958, of 10s. 


For further information, please write to the Managers, PHILIP HILL, HIGGINSON, ERLANGERS LIMITED 
34 Moorgate, London, E.C.2 


you are the artiste sascha 


Your touch on the keys, your virtuosity, 
produce the accomplished results which ensure 


your Chief’s ‘‘applause’’ and a universal ovation! 


ADLER IS THE INSTRUMENT 
OF YOUR CHOICE 


Constructed with the superb tech- 
nical skill and craftsmanship that 
ensures your complete confidence 
at the “‘overture’’ and ‘“‘finale”’ 
of each working day. It is therefore 
not surprising that the Adler Uni- 
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& acclamation of the World’s Pre- 
mier Typists! 


T.S. (OFFICE EQUIPMENT) LIMITED 140/148 Borough High Street, London S.E.1 
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C.LR. v. Pollock and Peel, Ltd. (1957) 
37 T.C. 251. The sum of £150,795 also 
would not be such a distribution, since 
it was less than the paid-up share capital 
of the old company as increased. 

The Commissioners made a direction 
under Section 32 (1) and (3) of the 
Finance Act, 1951, that the profits tax 
liability of the taxpayer company “for 
the chargeable accounting period ended 
November 28, 1957” (the date of 
liquidation) should be computed as if for 
the purposes of Section 35 (1) (c) of the 
Finance Act, 1947, the total nominal 
amount of the paid-up Ordinary share 
capital was £36,002, on the ground that 
avoidance or reduction of liability to the 
profits tax was the main purpose of the 
transaction, or, being the main benefit 
which might be expected to accrue from 
it, was deemed to be the main purpose 
or one of the main purposes. As a result 
of the direction any excess distribution 
over the £36,002 made by the liquidator 
to Ordinary shareholders became liable 
to profits tax. On an appeal to the 
Special Commissioners against the 
direction, the company called no 
evidence and the Commissioners upheld 
the direction. The company appealed by 
way of case stated. Cross, J., held: 

(1) that the Commissioners were 
justified in finding that avoidance or 
reduction of profits tax liability had 
been one of the main purposes for which 
the transactions had been effected, 
particularly as the probability that tax 
relief was contemplated in July, 1957, 
had not been negatived by evidence of 
the directors within whose knowledge 
the matter peculiarly lay; 

(2) that the test under Section 32 (3) 
of the Act of 1951 was an objective one 
for which the Commissioners had to be 
satisfied only that a reasonable man 
would expect the main benefit accruing 
from the transaction to be the avoidance 
of tax (see Crown Bedding Co., Ltd. v. 
C.I.R. (1946) 34 T.C. 107), which test 
was manifestly satisfied; and although 
Section 32 (3) referred to benefit in the 
“three years immediately following the 
completion (of the transactions)’ and 
the period from January 1 to November 
27, 1957, was the last chargeable ac- 
counting period, yet the quoted words in 
Section 32 (3) predicted only that during 
the next three years there should be some 
saving in profits tax; 

(3) that the Commissioners in their 
direction had sufficiently specified ‘‘the 
adjustments as respects liability to the 
profits tax” within the meaning of 
Section 32 (4) of the Act of 1951 by 
indicating the method to be followed, 
that is, that profits tax was to be com- 


puted as if the capital of the taxpayer 
company had not been increased; and 
the fact that the last chargeable account- 
ing period under Section 20 (2) (6) of the 
Finance Act, 1937, had not been 
determined when the direction was made 
on August 15, 1958, did not invalidate 
the direction since it clearly referred to 
whatever might prove to be the last 
chargeable accounting period; and 

(4) that the taxpayer company was 
not freed on liquidation from further 
liability in respect of unexhausted relief 
by the provision in Section 36 (4) of the 
Act of 1947 that any distribution relief 
to which it was entitled was to be taken 
into account as if given to the new 
company “except in so far as it has 


Tax Cases— 
Advance Notes 


CHANCERY Division (Danckwerts, J.) 
Forest Side Properties (Chingford) Ltd. 
vy. Pearce (H.M.I.T.). Forest Side 
Properties (Chingford) Ltd. v. C.I.R. 
November 2, 1960. 

The appellant company was registered 
in July, 1951, S. and B. being the sole 
shareholders and directors. Previously 
S. and B. had jointly purchased a parcel 
of land with one house on it, at Ching- 
ford, on which bztween 1935 and 1939 
they built twenty-six maisonettes, which 
were all let on completion. Before the 
war none of these was sold. After the 
war two maisonettes were sold, and it 
was admitted that income tax was 
chargeable on the profits from their 
sale. 

The objects of the company were 
stated to be, inter alia, generally to 
develop, by way of sale, lease, exchange 
or otherwise, lands, house property and 
any other property. 

In October, 1951, the company pur- 
chased the remaining maisonettes and 
one house from S. and B. The Inspector 
of Taxes applied Section 469 of the 
Income Tax Act, 1952, to the closing 
valuation of property owned by S. and 
B., he having been informed that the 
company was an investment company. 

The properties owned by the company 
were either requisitioned or rent- 
controlled. Between 1955 and 1957 
fourteen maisonettes were sold. Sums 
were paid to sitting tenants to leave, so 
that some of the maisonettes could 
be sold with vacant possession. No work 
was done on the properties during this 
period other than repairs of war damage. 


already operated to increase a charge 
to” the taxpayer company, the word 
“already” in paragraph (ii) meaning not 
at the time of liquidation but up to the 
time when distribution relief of the new 
company fell to be determined. Ac- 
cordingly, the appeal was dismissed. 

Section 36 (4) (ii) of the Finance Act, 
1947, was also discussed by the Court of 
Session in C./.R. v. J. B. Hodge and Co. 
(Glasgow), Ltd. (in liquidation) (noted in 
ACCOUNTANCY for October, pages 590-1) 
and it will be useful to compare the two 
cases. The two-tier system of profits tax 
has now been abolished by Section 25 of 
the Finance Act, 1958, but see the tran- 
sitional provisions contained in the 
Seventh Schedule to that Act. 


The money from the sales was withdrawn 
as interest-free loans from the company 
by S. and B. and used in other businesses. 
Assessments were raised on the com- 
pany for the material years for income 
tax under Case I of Schedule D and for 
profits tax on its profits as a property 
dealer. On appeal, the General Commis- 
sioners found that the maisonettes were 
built with a view to sale. The company 
had purchased them as stock-in-trade 
and in selling them it had carried on an 
adventure or concern in the nature of 
trade. The learned judge dismissed the 
appeal of the company from the 
Commissioners’ decision. 


J. P. Harrison (Watford) Ltd. vp. 
Griffiths (H.M.1.T.). November 2, 1960. 

The appellant company carried on 
business as merchants. The objects 
clause of its memorandum of association 
was altered in October, 1953, to include 
share dealing. In December, 1953, the 
company purchased all the issued shares 
of company X. Company X declared a 
dividend on January 26, 1954, and on 
the same day the appellant company 
passed a resolution to sell the shares of 
company X to company Y for a 
nominal sum. The sale was in fact 
effected in June 1954. There was no 
evidence that the appellant company 
had carried out any further dealings in 
shares during the year 1953/54. 

The appellant company claimed relief 
under Section 341 of the Income Tax 
Act, 1952, for the year 1953/54 in respect 
of the loss on the sale of the shares of 
company X. The Special Commis- 
sioners held that the appellant company 
had not carried on the trade of share- 
dealing in 1953/54. Danckwerts, J., 
reversed their decision. 
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The Month in the City 


The Funds take Charge 


The principal features of last month’ 


were the weakness of the dollar and 
uncertainty as to the future economic 
outlook in North America; the resultant 
boom in gold and the strength of 
sterling, leading to the reduction in 
Bank Rate from 6 to 54 per cent.; and 
the accentuation of the movement into 
the Funds. This is as yet not on a very 
large scale, but, in view of the heavy 
flow of new issues, it is evidence of a 
change in outlook that some govern- 
ment funding should have been accom- 
panied by a rise on the month of 0.7 
per cent. in the index of government 
securities. The final figure was lower 
than that registered on the eve of the fall 
in Bank Rate, but this is not to say that 
the expectation of a fall was without 
influence on buying. It is, however, 
more widely realised than it was that 
there is no close relation between short 
and long-term rates. The real reason for 
the rise in fixed interest stocks is the 
beginning of a switch from equities, 
which reduced the yield margin by 0.14 
points on the month, or by the same 
amount as during September. The basic 
causes of the change in outlook are the 
publicity given to the problems of 
increasing exports and the knowledge 
that the rise in British industrial pro- 
duction has been halted—and may by 
now have been reversed-—while the 
official policy to restore government 
credit has achieved a considerable degree 
of success. In consequence of these 
factors and a record flow of new issues 
industrial Ordinary shares, which, ac- 
cording to the index of the Financial 
Times, had recovered the September 
loss in the first week of October, pro- 
ceeded to lose all this ground and a little 
more before the end of the month. 
Meanwhile, the market which, after 
gold, attracted most attention—that in 
kaffirs—secured a net gain of almost 
9 points in the first three weeks of the 
month, mainly on expectation of a 
dollar devaluation. Should this occur 
the mines will, presumably, adopt what 
has been the traditional policy since 
the twenties of maximising the life of 
the industry rather than increasing 
production, so that it will be the 
marginal mines that will reap the 
greatest benefit. The net effect of the 
month’s trading, as reflected in the 
indices of the Financial Times, is, between 
September 30 and October 31: rises from 


79.98 to 80.54 in government securities, 
from 87.94 to 88.44 in fixed interest and 
from 67.9 to 76.1 in gold mines; and a 
fall from 322.9 to 321.2 in industrial 
Ordinary shares. 


Demands on Savings 

According to the figures of the Midland 
Bank, the total amount of new money 
demanded through market offers, other 
than those of the government, rose last 
month to some £77 million—a new 
high for recent years. Much of this 
represents the actual offer of stock 
announced a month ago, but October 
brought a number of new announce- 
ments, including one of £20 million 6 per 
cent. stock at 99 by the London County 
Council and one of £5 million similar 
stock by Lanarkshire at 994. The former 
was covered some twenty times while the 
latter, coming at a time when the reduc- 
tion in Bank Rate was assumed to be 
certain, attracted subscriptions of £250 
million, which must be a record over- 
subscription. Among other items of 
interest is the offer of stock by M. 
Samuel and the news of programmes of 
£36 million by Dorman, Long and £60 
million by Tube Investments. On the 
other hand there is the definite statement 
that the Richard Thomas Baldwins 
equity will not be offered until the 
expansion scheme is further advanced, 
which may mean a delay of years rather 
than months. A quotation is also being 
sought for the New European and General 
Investment Trust, while in the unit trust 
field the Save and Prosper Group has 
arranged for the units of Scotshares to 
be on sale on the factory floors of two 
Scottish companies. 


Projected Mergers 

A good deal of the excitement has gone 
out of the takeover business but the 
number and size of the operations seems 
to be on the increase once more. The 
closing week of October brought news 
of the proposed fusions between J. and P. 
Coats and Patons and Baldwins and 
between Pye and E. K. Cole, and the tie- 
up of the Cotton and Clore property 
interests. Of these three, the first is by 
far the biggest grouping. The two firms 
have already agreements for common 
representation in some markets. These 
can be widened and both firms are likely 
to benefit from co-operation in the field 
of man-made fibres and from the fact 
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that the fluctuation in the demand for 
cotton and wool taken together may 
well be less than it is for either. The 
Cotton-Clore group with Mr. Bernard 
Delfont had also made a bid for Moss 
Empires, but it now appears that this 
effort to widen their dominion has been 
frustrated by the purchase by Stoll 
Theatres of a controlling interest in 
Moss. The Cotton-Clore-Delfont bid 
amounted to £5,700,000 at then market 
prices, but there is no information as to 
the final arrangement between Stoll and 
Moss, except that it will mean that some 
theatres which would have been pulled 
down by the former group will now be 
preserved. 


New Scale of Commissions 

The deliberations of the London Stock 
Exchange on a revision of the scale of 
commissions have now borne fruit in a 
proposal covering a large part of the 
total field, which has the great merit of 
simplicity and, it would seem, equity. 
Commissions in the gilt-edged and 
American markets are still under con- 
sideration, but for all other stocks, 
units and shares the general rule is to be 
a rate of 1} per cent., that is threepence 
in the pound, on the consideration. The 
rate on bonds and debentures, whether 
registered or bearer, will, however, be 
only } per cent. The rate of 14 per cent. 
will also apply to dealings in new issues 
outside the gilt-edged range, on which 
the payment has hitherto been at 
discretion. As was suggested on page 
474 of ACCOUNTANCY for August, there 
is to be no change in the £2,500 rule 
and other concessionary rates, where a 
fixed scale might result in loss of 
business to the market. It is a radical 
change that the practice of charging 
commission on the basis of the price of 
the individual share, which has been in 
force for over half a century, is now 
abandoned. In future, if the scheme is 
adopted, as seems probable, it will cost 
no more to invest £1,000 in shares 
priced at 5s. than in those priced at £5, 
whereas at present the difference would 
be substantial. It is claimed that the 
suggested rate will make little change in 
brokers’ incomes, while it will simplify 
the problems of mechanisation and 
remove one of the obstacles to the split- 
ting of shares or the making of free 
scrip issues, which as things are would 
in some cases increase the cost of deal- 
ings. There may be disappointment that 
the rate on small bargains between £20 
and £100 is to remain at 10s. minimum, 
but it is clear that brokers are not at 
present organised to deal profitably 
with business on this scale. 


THOMAS TILLING have 
their eggs in many baskets 


THOMAS TILLING have a wide variety of interests 
spread over twenty-eight companies. They em- 
brace publishing, glass-making, engineering, 
insurance, textiles, building materials, car 
distribution, electrical equipment, and many 
other industries. 


Are your eggs all in one basket? 
Will you be faced with the problem of death 
duties? If you have a sizable business with ex- 
cellent prospects and management, and wish to 
share your responsibilities and anxicties, talk 
to THOMAS TILLING. Their companies are hand- 
picked. They are a Family of Firms. Under 
TILLING’s wise guidance you will go from 
strength to strength. 


THOMAS TILLING 
LIMITED 


Crewe House Curzon St London W1 


Board of Directors: 
W. LIONEL FRASER (Chairman) 

PETER H. D. RYDER (Managing Director) 
GRAHAM G. THOMPSON (Deputy Managing Director) 
LORD BRABAZON OF TARA | SIR WILLIAM CHRISTIE 

SIR GEORGE BRIGGS | GEOFFREY C. R. ELEY 
KENNETH H. CHAPMAN | SIR JOHN ELLIOT 
JOSEPH R. MILLBOURN 


REGINALD 0. A. KEEL (Secretary) 
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Neville Industrial Securities Ltd. 


Neville Developments Ltd. 


Provide a complete service for the Public Flotation of Companies. 


Financial arrangements can also be made with a view to the alleviation of Sur Tax 
and Death Duty problems in cases where flotation is not suitable or is not desired 
by the Proprietors of the business. 


For the information of investors ‘a Quarterly List giving particulars of all companies sponsored 
is available on application. 


Neville House, 42-46 Bagley Road, Edgbaston, Birmingham, 16 
Telephone: Edgbaston 543 1-2-3-4 
Telegrams : Trustnevil Birmingham 


Established 1807 


FULLER, HORSEY, SONS & CASSELL 


INDUSTRIAL AUCTIONEERS AND VALUERS 


@ Plant and machinery valued for balance sheets, amalgamations, 
new issues, estate duty, fire insurances, etc. 


Auctions anywhere in the British Isles. 


Surveyors and valuers of factories, mills, wharves and warehouses. 


Estate agents for all industrial premises. 


All business conducted from the City of London 
10 LLOYD’S AVENUE, LONDON, E.C.3 


Telephone: ROYal 486! (4 lines) 
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Points From 
Published Accounts 


Buxted Chicken 
As a result of the marked expansion of 
the demand for chicken in recent years, 
a new and rapidly growing minor indus- 
try has established itself. A leading firm 
in this field, whose accounts are repro- 
duced this month, is Buxted Chicken. 
Buxted Chicken was incorporated as 
a private company only five years ago, 
and converted to a public company ear- 
lier this year. Its main business is the 
processing and marketing of young 
broiler chickens ready for eating, but 
its business also includes the hatching 
and sale of the majority of day-old chicks 
which are required by farmers for grow- 
ing and resale to the group’s processing 
plants. It also sells broiler equipment 


REPORT OF THE AUDITORS 


TO THE MEMBERS OF 
THE BUXTED CHICKEN CO. LIMITED 


We have audited the books and accounts of The 
Buxted Chicken Co. Limited for the year ended 
June 30, 1960, and the balance sheet as at that date, 
and have examined the consolidated balance sheet 
and the consolidated profit and loss account of the 
company and its subsidiaries with the audited ac- 
counts of those companies, certain of which have not 
been audited by us. We report to the members as 
follows :— 


1. We have obtained all the information and ex- 
planations which, to the best of our knowledge 
and belief, were necessary for the purpose of our 
audit. 


2. In our opinion proper books of account have been 
kept by the company, so far as appears from our 
examination of those books. 


3. The balance sheet of the company, to which this 
report is annexed, is in agreement with the books 
of account, and in our opinion and to the best of 
our information and according to the explana- 
tions given to us, the said balance sheet gives the 
information required by the Companies Act, 
1948, in the manner required by that Act and 
gives a true and fair view of the state of the com- 
pany’s affairs. 


4. In our opinion and to the best of our information 
and according to the explanations given to us, 
the consolidated balance sheet and consolidated 
profit and loss account have been properly pre- 
pared in accordance with the provisions of the 
Companies Act, 1948, so as to give a true and 
fair view of the state of affairs and the profit for 
the year of the company and its subsidiaries, all 
of which are wholly owned by it. 


SYDENHAM, SNOWDEN, NICHOLSON & CO. 
Chartered Accountants, 
27 MARTIN LANg, 
Lonpon, E.C.4. 


October 17, 1960. 


and provides general advisory, costing 
and other technical services in connec- 
tion with chicken production. 

In five years profits before tax have 
risen from £3,000 to £221,000, and 
group turnover for the year ended 
June 31, 1960, was over £4 million. 
With these results, members are likely 
to be well satisfied with the first annual 
accounts as a public company, as re- 
gards both form and content. An ortho- 
dox style has been adopted, with a 
columnar consolidated profit and loss 
account and a conventional two-sided 
balance sheet. 

The taxation item in the consolidated 
profit and loss account includes a trans- 
fer to taxation equalisation account. No 
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explanation of the significance of this 
transfer is given. A more informative 
description, favoured by some com- 
panies, is “tax deferred by capital 
allowances.’’ Whatever terminology is 
adopted, as a minimum a clear indica- 
tion of the basis of the computation 
should be given, showing what allow- 
ances—initial and annual, or initial only 
—have been taken into account. 

A further point arises from considera- 
tion of the tax charge in the profit and 
loss account. Even after making a trans- 
fer to taxation equalisation account the 
charge for 1960 is still significantly 
lower, in proportion to the trading profit 
before depreciation, than that for 1959. 
There may be several reasons for this. 
If it is due to the effect of investment 
allowances, that fact should be made 
clear. 

Turning to the balance sheet, two 
descriptions seem to need amplification. 
Fixed assets in the consolidated balance 
sheet are described as “‘at cost or valua- 
tion.” No indication of the basis of 


THE BUXTED CHICKEN CO. LIMITED AND SUBSIDIARIES 


CONSOLIDATED PROFIT AND LOSS ACCOUNT 
FOR THE YEAR ENDED JUNE 30, 1960 


1960 1959 
£ £ £ 
TRADING PROFIT (See Note 3) 300,206 171,810 
Deduct: Depreciation of fixed assets. . 79,314 28,762 
PROFIT BEFORE TAXATION 220,892 143,048 
Deduct; Taxation based on _ of ‘the year 
Profits tax 17,675 14,700 
Income tax 39,878 46,000 
57,553 60,700 
Transfer to taxation equalisation account (See Note 7).. 30,975 20,000 
88,528 ——— 80,700 
PROFIT AFTER TAXATION . 132,364 62,348 
Deduct: Profits of new subsidiaries earned prior to acquisition (not 
available for distribution). . ‘ 6,345 
Profits retained in subsidiaries 16,885 (Loss) 4,202 
23,230 
Add: Depreciation adjustment — 4,338 
Taxation adjustment .. 4,390 
PROFIT OF THE BUXTED CHICKEN CO. LTD. 109,134 75,278 
Deduct: Dividends, less income tax, on:— 
74% Cumulative Redeemable Preference shares (from 
February 10, 1960, the date of issue, to June 30, —_ 
(paid) .. 3,548 
Ordinary shares 14% for the year (proposed) . .. 38,587 
42,135 
66,999 75,278 
BALANCE BROUGHT FORWARD FROM PREVIOUS YEAR 118,468 43,190 
Deduct: Amount capitalised by the issue of bonus shares .. 113,775 _— 
4,693 ——— 43,190 
BALANCE CARRIED FORWARD TO NEXT YEAR 
Parent company 71,692 118,468 
Subsidiaries :— 
Profits retained as above. 16,885 (Loss) 4,202 
Deduct: Deficiency brought forward from previous year (See 
Note 4) 6,663 
10,222 ——— 4,202 


PER BALANCE SHEET 


£81,914 
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THE BUXTED CHICKEN CO. LIMITED AND SUBSIDIARIES 


CONSOLIDATED BALANCE SHEET — JUNE 30, 1960 


1960 1959 
£ £ £ 
Issued and 
Authorised Fully Paid 
Share capital of the parent company 
(See Note 6) 
74% Cumulative Redeemable Preference 
shares of £1 each a 300,000 200,000 _ 
Ordinary shares of 5s. each 700,000 450,000 6,330 
£1,000,000 650,000 
Share premium account (See Note 6) 15,672 6,495 
665,672 12,825 
Profit and loss account 81,914 114,266 
Future taxation reserves ‘re | 
Taxation equalisation account (See Note 7) 51,650 20,000 | 
Income tax 1961/62. . ae 41,175 46,000 | 
Future taxation reserves 
92,825 66,000 
840,411 193,091 
Mortgage on freehold properties 5,106 5,234 
Current liabilities and provisions 
Unsecured loan 13,481 31,050 | 
Hire purchase commitments 70,624 88 | 
Creditors .. 366,933 127,228 | 
Bank overdrafts (secured) . " 147,321 130,267 
Taxation 92,652 34,154 
Proposed Ordinary dividend (less i income tax) 38,587 — | 
729,598 322,787 
Interests of minority shareholders in subsidiary — 2 
£521,114 


£1,575,115 


THE BUXTED CHICKEN CO. LIMITED 


BALANCE SHEET — JUNE 30, 1960 


1960 1959 
£ £ £ 
Issued and 
Authorised Fully Paid 
Share capital (See Note 6) 
74% Cumulative Redeemable Preference 
shares of £1 each * 300,000 200,000 — 
Ordinary shares of 5s. each 700,000 450,000 6,330 
£1,000,000 650,000 
Share premium account (See Note 6) 15,672 6,495 
665,672 12,825 
Profit and loss account 71,692 118,468 
Future taxation reserves ea 
Taxation equalisation account (See Note 7) 49,000 20,000 
Income tax 1961/62. . é és 41,000 46,000 
90,000 66,000 
827,364 197,293 
Mortgage on freehold properties 5,106 5,234 
Current liabilities and provisions | 
Unsecured loan 13,481 | 31,050 
Hire purchase commitments 63,441 88 
Creditors Ks 227,780 95,827 
Bank overdraft (secured) 122,550 90,192 
Taxation ‘ 83,900 34,021 
Proposed Ordinary dividend (less i income ‘tax) 38,587 \ _ 
549,739 251,178 
£1,382,209 £453,705 


1960 1959 
£ £ £ £ 
Cost or 
Valuation Depreciation 
Fixed assets 
Freehold properties. . 394,165 12,457 381,708 138,097 
Leasehold properties and im- 
provements ae - 53,979 3,290 50,689 20,545 
Plant, equipment, furniture 
and motor vehicles 574,526 119,863 454,663 174,945 
£1,022,670 £135,610 887,060 333,587 
Trade investment, at cost .. 366 163 
887,426 333,750 
Current assets 
Stocks and work in progress, as valued by | 
the company’s officials .. . P 180,798 67,797 | 
Debtors and owners aman 330,825 | 109,445 | 
Cash at bank ‘ 8,533 _- 
$20,156 177,242 
Formation expenses of subsidiary company .. a 122 
Goodwill (See Note 8).. 167,533 10,000 
On behalf of the Board, 
ANTONY G. A. 
A. R. PENDRY Directors. 
£1,575,115 £521,114 
1960 1959 
£ £ £ £ 
Cost Depreciation 
Fixed assets 
Freehold properties . 297,388 7,916 289,472 108,107 
Improvements to leasehold 
properties . ‘ 1,408 513 895 172 
Plant, equipment, furniture 
and motor vehicles 389,735 86,268 303,467 137,139 
£688,531 £94,697 593,834 245,418 
Trade investment, at cost .. 346 163 
594,180 245,581 
Subsidiary companies 
Shares, at cost 208,710 10,022 | 
Net amount due 279,150 68,090 | 
| 
487,860 78,112 
Stocks, as valued by the company’s officials 80,930 30,607 | 
Debtors and unexpired charges 219,239 99,405 | 
300,169 130,012 
On behalf of the Board, 
ANTONY G. A. 
A. R. PENDRY — 
£1,382,209 £453,705 
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ACCOUNTANCY NOVEMBER 1960 
NOTES ON THE ACCOUNTS 


THE BUXTED CHICKEN CO. LIMITED AND SUBSIDIARIES 


Comparative Figures 
The comparative figures shown in these accounts relate solely to the parent company and those subsidiaries which were in the group at June 30, 1959. 


Financial Periods 
The financial year end of the parent company and all its subsidiaries is June 30, 1960, but in the case of two subsidiaries the periods covered are eleven 


months and thirteen months. 


Trading Profit 


This has been arrived at after charging the following :— 


Remuneration of the directors of The Buxted Chicken Co. Ltd.:— 
Fees 
Other emoluments 


Auditors’ remuneration :— 
Parent eompany 
Subsidiaries 


Expenses relating to previous year 
The deficiency of the subsidiaries brought forward from the previous year has been increased by £2,461 in respect of expenses relating to the year ended 


Depreciation Adj 


June 30, 1959, charged in the 1960 accounts. 


y Company 
In the case of one eubaidingy acquired Sutin the year it has been 


Share Capital and Share Premium Account—Parent Company 


1960 1959 

£ £ 
10,199 5,955 
£10,199 £5,955 
1,050 551 
671 84 
£1,721 £635 


necessary to write off in the pre-acquisition period additional depreciation relating to 
earlier years, totalling £4,443, in order to bring the depreciation rates into line with those prevailing generally within the group. 


Share Capital Share 
Preference Premium 
Authorised Issued Authorised Issued Account 
£ £ £ £ £ 
Balance July 1, 1959 30,000 6,330 6,495 
Authorised capital increased 300,000 670,000 
Issued for cash . 200,000 43,829 241,057 
Issued to acquire a subsidiary 9,571 57,429 
304,981 
Bonus issues—provided for out of:— 
Share premium account .. 276,495 276,495 
Profit and loss account 113,775 
28,486 
Expenses in connection with share issue .. 12,814 
£300,000 £200,000 £700,000 £450,000 £15,672 
Parent Company Group 
Taxation Equalisation Account £ £ 
Balance July 1, 1959 20,000 20,000 
Subsidiary’s balance at date of acquisition — 975 
Transferred from profit and loss account. 29,000 30,975 
Deduct: Amount relating to the pre-acquisition profits ‘of a subsidiary — 300 nate 
£49,000 £51,650 


Goodwill 
The increase during the year represents the excess of the cost of shares in subsidiaries acquired during the year over the net tangible assets at the dates 


of acquisition. 


Capital Commitments 


The commitments in respect of capital expenditure not provided for are estimated to total: 


Parent Company 


1960 
£136,000 


1959 
£200,300 


Group 


1960 


1959 


£157,000 £202,650 


Contingent Liability 
The parent company has a contingent liability of £20,000 in respect of the guarantee of a subsidiary’s bank overdraft. 


Redeemable Preference Shares 


The earliest date on which the company may redeem is June 30, 1975. There is a premium of 1s. 0d. payable on redemption unless the shares are not 


redeemed until December 31, 1980 (the latest date on which redemption may take place). 
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valuation is given, nor the date as at 
which it was made. On the other hand, 
if the items “‘at valuation’? do not com- 
prise a significant part of the whole, a 
note to that effect would settle the 
matter. 

Stocks are shown “as valued by the 
company’s Officials.” Here again the 
description is hardly informative. The 
basis of valuation should be dis- 
closed. 

Like a large number of other com- 
panies, Buxted Chicken shows only the 


Legal Notes 


Company Law— 
Individual Holding Two Positions in 
Company 
In Lee v. Lee’s Air Farming Ltd. [1960] 
3 W.L.R. 758, the Judicial Committee 
of the Privy Council held that the chief 
pilot of a company was a “worker” 
within the meaning of a New Zealand 
statute which defined “worker” as “any 
person who has entered into or works 
under a contract of service with an em- 
ployer whether remunerated by wages, 
salary or otherwise.’ The reasons for 
this decision are of general importance. 
There was no dispute that the chief pilot 
of a company would normally be its 
servant, but L was not only the chief 
pilot; he was also the governing director 
and controlling shareholder, and the 
New Zealand Court of Appeal held that, 
as the full government and control of 
the company was vested in him, he 
could not also be a servant of the com- 
pany : the two offices were incompatible, 
as he could not give orders to himself. 
The Judicial Committee said that it 
was well established that the mere fact 
that someone is a director of a company 
is no impediment to his entering into a 
contract of service with the company, 
and there was no greater difficulty in 
holding that a man acting in one capa- 
city could give orders to himself in 
another capacity than that a man acting 
in one capacity could make a contract 
with himself in another capacity. The 
company and L were separate legal 
entities. The company had the right to 
decide what contracts for aerial top- 
dressing it would enter into; L was the 
agent of the company in making the 
necessary decisions; any profits earned 


net comparative figures for fixed assets, 
so that a direct comparison of fixed 
assets at cost at the beginning and end 
of the year is impossible. No doubt the 
intention is to avoid complicating the 
face of the balance sheet, but this could 
be avoided by scheduling a full com- 
parison in the notes. Apart from the fact 
that such information is useful, the 
omission appears to infringe the require- 
ments of the Eighth Schedule. 

A final point. Item 9 of the Notes 
refers to “commitments in respect of 


would belong to the company and not 
to L. If the company entered into a 
contract with a farmer, then it lay within 
its right and power to direct its chief 
pilot to perform certain operations; the 
right to control existed, even though it 
would be for L in his capacity as agent 
for the company to decide what orders 
to give. Accordingly, the position of L 
as sole governing director did not make 
it impossible for him to be the servant 
of the company in the capacity of chief 
pilot and, on the facts, he had a contract 
of service with the company and was a 
“worker.” 


Contract and Tort— 

Conversion of Bank Draft 

Another Judicial Committee decision of 
general importance is the Australian case 
of Commercial Banking Co. of Sydney 
y. Mann [1960] 3 W.L.R. 726. 

M and R were partners under an 
agreement which provided that all the 
assets of the partnership, including 
money in any partnership bank account, 
should be the property of M, but either 
partner had authority to draw cheques 
on the banking account for the purposes 
of the partnership. R fraudulently drew 
for his own purposes a number of 
cheques on the partnership account with 
the A.N.Z. Bank, and received from it 
“bank cheques,’ which correspond to 
bank drafts in this country. These bank 
cheques were paid in to a branch of the 
Commercial Banking Co. of Sydney and 
were cashed over the counter, and the 
Commercial Banking Co. was in due 
course paid by the A.N.Z. Bank. 

M sued the Commercial Banking Co. 
for the conversion of the bank cheques 
on two alternative grounds: (a) that they 
became his property from the moment 
that they were issued and never ceased 
to be his property or (5) that they became 
his property when he ratified the acts of 
his partner R. 


capital expenditure,’ amounting for the 
group to £157,000. The company is 
clearly at this stage financially strained; 
current liabilities, including a bank 
overdraft, exceed current assets. Readers 
may wonder whether these commitments 
are contractual, or whether they refer to 
projects which have merely received, for 
instance, Board sanction. The latter may 
be deferred, the former give the company 
little opportunity of financial manoeuvre. 
A more specific explanation seems 
necessary. 


The Judicial Committee rejected M’s 
claim on both grounds. It said that the 
principle that the purchaser of a chattel 
takes it, as a general rule, subject to de- 
fects of title has no application to a case 
of misappropriation of funds by an agent 
for his own purposes. As between M and 
R the drawing of the cheques on the part- 
nership account was unauthorised, and, 
on the principle laid down in Union 
Bank of Australia Ltd. v. McClintock 
[1922] 1 A.C. 240, the bank cheques did 
not become partnership property when 
they were issued. Nor could M rely upon 
ratification: if there was any ratification 
at all, it must be a ratification not only 
of the original drawing of the cheques on 
the partnership account but also of the 
subsequent dealings with the bank 
cheques. 


Contract and Tort— 

Payment of Servant during Illness 

In Orman y. Saville Sportswear Ltd. 
[1960] 1 W.L.R. 1055, Pilcher, J., after 
reviewing the authorities, held that 
where the written terms of a contract of 
service are silent on the question of the 
employee’s right to be paid whilst he is 
absent from work, the employer remains 
liable to continue paying so long as the 
contract is not determined by proper 
notice, unless a condition to the contrary 
can properly be implied. 

In the particular case before him he 
held that no condition to the contrary 
should be implied and that the employee, 
a production manager, should be paid 
not only his basic salary but also the 
bonus agreed on each skirt manu- 
factured. 


Executorship Law and Trusts— 
Variation of Trusts 

The Variation of Trusts Act, 1958, con- 
tinues to provide work for the courts. 
Three cases under that Act have been 
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THIS THE 
HALL MARK 


@ SHARE DIVIDEND 33% p.a. income 
tax paid by the Society 


@ Member of the Building Societies 
Association 


@ Assets over £8,000,000 


@ A personal service established in the City 
of London for nearly a century 


Cory 
F.694 (27) 


HOUSE PURCHASE AND HOUSING ACT, 1959 
Designation pursuant to Section 1 


THE CITY OF LONDON BUILDING SOCIETY 
Register No. 95B. (County) London. 


The above-named society is designated for the purposes of section | of the 
House Purchase and Housing Act, 1959, this 16th day of June, 1959. 


Cecil Crabbe. 
Chief Registrar of Friendly 
Societi 
17 North Audley Street, 
London W.1. 


NOTE The effect of “designation” is to bestow powers on trustees under Section one of the 
Trustee Act 1925 to invest funds of trusts in his hands on deposit with the Society up to 
amounts not exceeding £5,000 for any one trust. 
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the Provisions of the Finance Act, 1960) 


References to Acts and Cases 
Many Practical Examples 


COMPLETE An instantaneous reference work 
on Profits Tax law and practice 
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Capital for Industry 
Commerce 


in the form of long-period loans on fixed terms 


and share capital—preference and ordinary. 


INDUSTRIAL &€ COMMERCIAL 
FINANCE CORPORATION 
LIMITED 


has opened new branches to serve the West Country 
and the West of Scotland: 


BRISTOL 1 


Pearl Assurance House, Queen Square 
Bristol 292081 


GLascow C.1 
Grosvenor Buildings, 68 Gordon Street 
Central 2841 


‘CAPITAL FOR BUSINESS’ 


which explains what the Corporation can do 
will be sent on request. 


HEAD OFFICE 
7 Drapers’ Gardens, London EC2 
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reported during the last few weeks. 

In In re Robertson’s Will Trusts [1960] 
1 W.L.R. 1050, part of a testator’s 
estate was held on trust for his son, A, 
for life upon protective trusts, and after 
A’s death for such of A’s children as he 
should appoint or in default of appoint- 
ment for his children equally. A wished 
to provide some capital for his three 
children, with the object of giving them 
an immediate benefit and of reducing 
death duty; he wished, however, if pos- 
sible, to be in no worse financial position 
himself. He was advised that as his 
interest in the fund was held on protec- 
tive trusts, he could not release it without 
the assistance of the court. His advisers 
suggested that he should by an irre- 
vocable deed exercise his power of 
appointment in favour of the three child- 
ren equally and that the trust fund 
should then be divided between himself 
and his children according to the ac- 
tuarial value of their respective interests, 
provided that on this basis his share 
would be enough to buy an annuity 
equal to the income which he would be 
giving up. A agreed to this course. An 
actuary valued the respective interests of 
A and his children and reported that A’s 
share would buy an annuity larger than 
the amount of the income he was then 
receiving. 

When application was made to 
the court for approval of the scheme, 
Russell, J., raised the question whether 
the appointment was technically a fraud 
on the power. After inquiry he was satis- 
fied that there was no fraud: that from 
the inception of the scheme A’s intention 
was to benefit his children and not him- 
self, his only stipulation being that he 
himself should be in no worse position; 
that he was later advised that the scheme 
would actually improve his financial 
position, but this did not justify an in- 
ference that his purpose or intention 
was changed. His Lordship therefore 
approved the scheme. 

In In re Tinker’s Settlement [1960] 
1 W.L.R. 1011, funds were settled on 
trust for the settlor’s son and daughter 
in equal shares. The son was to become 
absolutely entitled to his share if he 
attained the age of thirty, but if he died 
before that age, his share was to accrue 
to the daughter’s share. If the daughter 
attained the age of thirty, she was to re- 
ceive the income of her share for life and 
after her death the capital was to go to 
her children. 

Some years after the settlement had 
been made, it was realised that, if the 
son died under the age of thirty and left 
children, those children would have no 
share in the fund. This was not the 


settlor’s intention, and an application 
was made to the court for a variation of 
the settlement so that the son’s children 
should have half his share if he died 
before the age of thirty. 

Russell, J., said that he could not 
approve the variation unless it was 
beneficial to the unborn children of the 
daughter, and it was clearly not bene- 
ficial to them that half of a fund which 
in certain circumstances would now 
come to them should be given away to 
the son’s children. It did seem hard that 
the son’s children might have no share 


An Accountant’s 
Guide to Recent 
Law 


STATUTORY INSTRUMENTS 

No. 1725. National Insurance (Non-participa- 
tion—Local Government Staffs) Regulations. 
Providing that Secretary of State instead of 
employer shall make application for issue, etc., 
of certificate of non-participation. 

No. 1761. Town and Country Planning (Use 
Classes) (Amendment No. 2) Order. Making 
minor amendments and additions in the special 
industrial groups. 

No. 1783. Exchange Control (Authorised 
Dealers and Depositaries) (Amendment) 
Order. Amending the list. 

No. 1794. Factories (Cleanliness of Walls and 
Ceilings) Order. Prescribing the manner of 
painting, etc., and the intervals for repainting. 
No. 1826. Building Societies (Accounts) Regu- 
lations. Prescribing the form and contents of 
accounts to be laid before the annual general 
meeting, etc. 

No. 1827. Building Societies (Annual Return 
and Auditor’s Report) Regulations. Pre- 
scribing the particulars to be contained in 
the annual returns to the Chief Registrar of 
Friendly Societies; and that auditors in the 
annuai return under Section 51 of the Act of 
1960 need not deal with certain specified 
matters. 

No. 1837 (L.17). County Court (Amendment) 
(No. 2) Rules. Revoking Order 46, Rule 3, 
dealing with proceedings under the Charitable 
Trusts (Recovery) Act, 1891, in consequence 
of the repeal of that Act by the Charities Act, 
1960. 

No. 1840. Factories (Fire Certificate Applica- 
tion) Order. Prescribing the form of applica- 
tion to the fire authority for certificate under 
Section 34 of Act of 1937. 

No. 1893 (C.17). Factories Act, 1959 (Com- 
mencement No. 4) Order. Bringing several 
Sections into operation on December 1, 1960. 


DECISIONS OF THE COURTS 

Banking 

Claim in conversion by a partner against paying 
bank, in respect of bank draft drawn on 
partnership account in consequence of fraud of 


in this substantial fund, but he could 
not apply the jurisdiction under the 
Variation of Trusts Act in such a broad 
way as to rectify the mistake that had 
been made. 

The report of In re Thompson’s Will 
Trusts [1960] 1 W.L.R. 1165 sets out in 
full the investment clause which the 
court was prepared to approve. The 
clause was on the lines of clauses which 
have already been approved in other 
cases except that it set out certain stock 
exchanges by name instead of using the 
phrase “‘any recognised stock exchange.” 


other partner, held to fail. 
Commercial Banking Co. of Sydney Ltd. v. 
Mann. (3 W.L.R. 726.) See page 664. 


Company 
Managing director held to be servant of com- 
pany while employed at a salary as its chief 
pilot, under New Zealand Workmen’s Com- 
pensation Act, 1922. 
Lee v. Lee’s Air Farming Ltd. (3 W.L.R. 758.) 
See page 664. 
Where member of building society presented 
petition to have society wound up by the court 
but failed to comply with rule 33 of the 
Companies (Winding Up) Rules, 1949, and 
did not proceed further with the petition, the 
society had the right to an order for costs 
against petitioner. 
In re Royal Mutual Benefit Building Society. 
(1 W.L.R. 1143.) 


Trust 
Order made for variation of trustees* power of 
investment. 
din re Thompson's Will Trusts. (1 W.L.R. 
1165.) See pages 664-5. 
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Contract 
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Public Law, 1960 
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Interest 152 
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Letter to the 
Editor 


Auditing: The Purpose and its Attainment 
Sir,—I was interested to read in the Septem- 
ber, 1960, issue of ACCOUNTANCY (pages 
519-26) Mr. D. D. Rae Smith’s paper on 
“Auditing: The Purpose and its Attain- 
ment.” 

Auditing is a subject which the accoun- 
tancy profession perhaps takes a little too 
much for granted, and Mr. Rae Smith’s 
wider vision of the purposes of auditing is, 
I feel, to be highly commended, especially 
on those which relate to internal control. In 
this matter of the wider purposes of auditing 
it may be pleaded that we might (as a pro- 
fession) even go further and regard report- 
ing on the over-all economic efficiency of a 


Publications 


Saving in a Free Society. By J. Enoch 
Powell, m.P. Pp. 142. (Hutchinson for 
the Institute of Economic Affairs: 21s. 
net.) 


IN THIS WELL-DOCUMENTED book, com- 
pleted shortly before he rejoined the 
Government, Mr. Powell is frankly par- 
tisan, favouring a “free society,’’ which 
he equates with a “free economy”’; that 
is, a society whose economic life is 
shaped by the interaction of the free 
decisions of individuals. At the other 
extreme he places the “controlled eco- 
nomy”’; both systems are mutually 
destructive, so that logic points towards 
the fullest possible realisation of one 
system or the other. 

Considering the most suitable mecha- 
nism to determine an appropriate level 
of saving, Mr. Powell states that “*. . . it 
may be questioned whether a better 
assessment could be achieved by any 
other method than that of thousands 
upon thousands of individual intelli- 
gences directed, under the spur of 
reward and the penalty of loss, to appre- 
ciating how the future will grow out of 
a present which is part and parcel of 
their own experience.” It is his belief 


business as one of the main purposes of an 
audit, as this is an aspect of management 
accountability of vital interest to share- 
holders. 

I would, however, disagree with some of 
Mr. Rae Smith’s views. For instance, he 
suggests that “‘the detection of fraud should 
not therefore be regarded . . . as one of the 
main purposes of an audit,’”’ and his reasons 
for this view are apparently that “the 
natural distrust felt by one man for another” 
has as an auditing concept “with the passage 
of time . . . become impracticable and out- 
dated.’ One feels that there must have been 
good reasons for such distrust, and unless 
it can be shown that fraud and theft are no 
longer significant factors in business it would 
seem to me that there is very good reason 
for retaining purposes such as the detection 
of fraud and theft as main purposes of an 
audit. 

It is true, as Mr. Rae Smith points out, 
that the cost of discovering all frauds or 
defalcations would be prohibitive; but this, 
it seems to me, is a reason for the careful 


that any avoidable distortion of the free 
and spontaneous determination of the 
amount and application of savings 
diminishes the effectiveness of the free 
economy. 

On these tenets Mr. Powell bases the 
framework of his book. He examines in 
turn the post-war experience of the 
major savings media in Britain, and 
endeavours to correlate fluctuations 
with specific influences. Most of his con- 
clusions lend statistical support to con- 
ventional a priori assumptions; we are 
not likely to be surprised, for instance, 
that the levels of taxation and current 
interest rates both exert an influence on 
saving. On the other hand, Mr. Powell 
disputes a number of widely held beliefs. 
He does not accept the concept of 
“forced” saving consequent on govern- 
ment action, pointing out that it does 
not necessarily follow that funds en- 
forcedly “‘saved’’ must in fact have been 
expended if their individual owners had 
had the right of free disposition. Nor 
does he accept the retention of profits in 
the hands of public companies as an 
effective source of saving, since such 
retentions are insulated from the assess- 
ments of the free market which form the 
essence of his creed. Mr. Powell’s chap- 
ter on national savings, particularly the 
section dealing with National Savings 
Certificates, has not surprisingly stimu- 
lated controversy, but no one has yet 
produced a convincing refutation. These 
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phrasing of the auditor’s report as to the 
matters which he does guarantee, and not 
one which necessitates the complete throw- 
ing out of what are still, I feel, important 
purposes of auditing practice. 

Neither does the purpose which Mr. Rae 
Smith would substitute for purposes such as 
those of detecting fraud and defalcations, 
namely, ‘‘an independent opinion as to the 
truth and fairness of accounts,” seem a 
particularly good one—at least in the terms 
used. What exactly is meant by these words 
“truth and fairness’’? 

Why not pose the following question to 
our client, the businessman: “*What would 
you prefer? A set of accounts which were 
certified as showing that no undetected 
frauds and defalcations exist in your busi- 
ness (except in so far as they may exist in 
matters specifically mentioned in our report) 
or a set of accounts which are true and 
fair?” 

Yours faithfully, 
E. A. LOWE, B.SC.(ECON.), A.C.A. 
Leeds. 


forms of saving are expensive to the 
government because tax exemptions on 
yields tend to make the effective grossed- 
up rates significantly higher than those 
ruling, for instance, for gilts. The effect 
of the rise and fall of current interest 
rates on the increases and decreases of 
holdings of National Savings Certi- 
ficates is clearly shown and strongly 
suggests that certificates are today as 
much a form of switch investment as 
other securities, particularly attracting 
the standard-rate and surtax payer. 
“National Savings,” Mr. Powell con- 
cludes, “have now remarkably little 
connection with saving.” 

Essentially Mr. Powell opposes 
government interference in any form 
of savings media, on the grounds that 
this interferes with the working of the 
free market, and in consequence with 


the “free society.” After these liberal 


views it comes as a surprise to find Mr. 
Powell defending Schedule A tax on 
Owner-occupiers, on the grounds that 
it is invidious to discriminate by means 
of tax concessions in favour of income 
of one sort (in this case, income in kind 
from savings invested in house property) 
and against income of another sort (for 
instance, income from savings invested 
to create new machinery). Mr. Powell 
refrains from developing this line of 
reasoning to its logical conclusion, 
which would seem to involve a form of 
taxation distasteful to most and, one 
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The goods went where the invoices should 
go and vice versa. But it won't happen 
again. We’re installing ‘““Addressograph”’ 
Order Control equipment. It speeds up 


Order handling routine, makes Invoicing 


simpler and cuts out errors in dispatch. oh 


CUTTING COSTS 
IS OUR BUSINESS 


Addressograph - Multigraph 


wunout obligation please send me a copy of your leaflet 
‘*100 ways to cut costs in your business”’ 


; Please pin this enquiry form to your letterheading and mail to . 
Addressograph- Multigraph Maylands Avenue, Hemel Hempstead, Herts. 


Addressograph-Multigraph Limited, Head Office & Works Maylands Avenue, Hemel Hempstead, Herts. Telephone Boxmoor 3750 
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Quick 
ADDING MACHINE! 


* The “QUICK” is labour saving and 
ideal for the travelling Auditor, 
Accountant or Stocktaker. 


* The “QUICK” fits into any - 
normal sized brief case “a 
or desk drawer. 


* The “QUICK” 
weighs only 8 Ibs. 
* The “QUICK” 
guarantees 
lasting high 
performance. 
* The 
“QUICK” 
has an amazing 
totalling capacity of 
£999,999.19.11d. (decimal 
models also available). 


&% The “‘QUICK’s”’ versatility includes Direct Subtraction, Direct 
Sub-Totals, Direct Totals, Multiplication Key, Non-Adding Key, 
Large Visible Type and Detachable Operating Handle. 


# The “QUICK’s” price is £45 


PRESENTED BY THE COMPANY MARKETING THE FAMOUS ADLER TYPEWRITER 
Enquiries to: 
T.S. (OFFICE EQUIPMENT) LIMITED 
140-148 BOROUGH HIGH STREET, LONDON, S.E.1 


Tel.: HOP 3191! 
AND ALL REPUTABLE OFFICE MACHINE DEALERS 
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To every young husband... 


Now you have someone else to think of, think well ahead... 
be prepared, with Assurance, for any eventuality the future 
may have in store. For wise Assurance it will pay you to have 
a word with a Scottish Mutual representative. For details 
without obligation, write to one of the offices below. 


THE SCOTTISH MUTUAL 
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would think, contrary to Mr. Powell’s 
own beliefs in a “free economy.” 

This apart, few taxpayers would wish 
to differ from Mr. Powell’s view that the 
most effective means open to the govern- 
ment to encourage saving in the private 
sector is to reduce the proportion of 
personal incomes taken by direct taxa- 
tion. One of Mr. Powell’s most illumi- 
nating graphs shows that over the last 
decade the proportion has remained 
remarkably steady, and was actually 
higher in 1959 than in 1953. It may be 
hoped that some of the author’s govern- 
mental colleagues will read and mark 
the salutary points made in this informa- 
tive book. 

J.M.R. 


Business Budgets and Accounts. By 
Harold C. Edey, B.com., F.c.a. Second 
edition. Pp. 174. (Hutchinson University 
Library: 12s. 6d. net.) 


THIS ADMIRABLE LITTLE book, first pub- 
lished (at 18s.) in the spring of 1959 and 
sold out within a few months, has now 
reappeared, with a few minor revisions, 
in a second edition at a substantially 
reduced price. 

It reviews the accounting function in 
relation to the economic and adminis- 
trative aspects of a hypothetical manu- 
facturing business in a consideration of 
the purposes and problems of annual 
budgets. The style is lucid and the pre- 
sentation simple, though the discussion 
achieves a level of sophistication rare in 
books for accounting students. Mr. 
Edey is Reader in Accounting in the 
University of London, and one may 
assume that in writing his book he had 
in mind the second and third year stu- 
dents of accounting and economics at 
the London School of Economics. He 
expresses the hope, however, that it will 
be “‘of value to accountants, economists, 
businessmen and others.” Mr. Edey 
emphasises that the book is not a treatise 
on accounting techniques and pro- 
cedures, but for the non-accountant it 
must be unrivalled as an introduction to 
budgetary control, while the professional 
accountant will find much here that he 
can digest with advantage. 

Mr. Edey begins with an illuminating 
examination of the nature of accounting, 
bringing out in particular limitations on 
the use of accounting data and in the 
significance of information that can be 
presented in accounting records. This is 
not to say that any apologies are offered 
for either accounting or accountants; 
but rather that strong claims for their 
role and contribution are made the 


stronger by a clear recognition of what 
they cannot do. 

The major part of the book is devoted 
to a consideration of annual budgets of 
costs and revenues, finance, and asset 
structure, and attention is given to the 
budgeting problems of the major acti- 
vities. It is the author’s aim to demon- 
strate principles, and this he does with 
clarity and courage. He takes nothing 
for granted, begs no questions and 
baulks no issues. No traditional practice 
is accepted without inquiry. Where clear 
distinctions cannot be drawn, the reader 
is told; and some questions which can- 
not be satisfactorily answered are frankly 
posed. This is both valuable and stimu- 
lating, though difficult to confine within 
a short exposition which attempts also 
(within the limits set) to be comprehen- 
sive. Omissions there are, but it was 
inevitable that there should be some, and 
the balance is well preserved. 

Business Budgets and Accounts is a 
reflection of the thinking and the work 
that has been going on in British univer- 
sities since the war to integrate account- 
ing as a subject into the university curri- 
cula. As such it is an outstandingly 
successful book, and Mr. Edey deserves 
congratulation upon it. 


How to Form a Private Company. By 
D. St. Clair Morgan and Gordon E. 
Morris. Twenty-sixth edition. Pp. 62. 
(Jordan and Sons, Ltd.: 5s. 6d. net.) 


THAT THIS SLIM book, first published in 
1913, has now reached its twenty-sixth 
edition affords evidence of its utility and 
popularity. 

Part I commences with a brief but 
interesting history of companies, going 
back to the derivation of the word 
“company” and forward to the Com- 
panies Act, 1948. This account is fol- 
lowed by a historical review of company 
registration statistics: it is stated that 
some seven-tenths of companies regis- 
tered annually are private companies 
having a nominal capital of £5,000 or 
under. Subsequent sections of Part I 
deal with the advantage of a limited 
company, the definition of a private 
company, advantages of incorporation 
as a private company, privileges of a 
private company, exempt private com- 
panies and the passing of companies. 

Strangely, there is no reference to the 
incidence of taxation on private com- 
panies or to the effects of Sections 46 
and 55 of the Finance Act, 1940, in 
relation to estate duty and share valua- 
tions. 
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Part II deals with the practical side of 
forming a private company: incorpora- 
tion, converting an existing business, 
documents required on incorporation, 
memorandum and articles of association, 
duties and fees payable on incorpora- 
tion, vendors’ shares and stamp duties. 

Part III is concerned with such mat- 
ters as officers, debentures and charges, 
statutory requirements. 

This edition maintains the high stan- 
dard set by previous editions in the 
provision of a handy, concise and prac- 
tical review. It is capped with an excellent 
index. 

J.D.R.J. 


Books Received 


Return of Outstanding Debt (England and 
Wales) as at 31st March, 1960. Pp. 105. 
CUnstitute of Municipal Treasurers and 
Accountants; 12s. 6d. net.) 


The Economics of Agricultural Land Tenure. 
By Graham Hallett. Pp. 206. (Land Books: 
25s. net.) 


ACCOUNTANCY— 
CONCESSIONARY RATE 
Articled clerks of the Institute of 
Chartered Accountants in 
England and Wales may receive 
ACCOUNTANCY for 15s. a year, 
postage included, instead of the 
norma] subscription of twice 
that amount. Articled clerks and 
(during qualifying service) other 
students of the Society are also 
entitled to subscribe at the 
concessionary rate. 

Those eligible are invited to 
subscribe for one year as from 
any issue. A form of application 
is given on page iii at the front 
of this issue. 
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The Student’s Columns 


CAPITAL ALLOWANCES 


(1) Cemeteries and Crematoria 


THE OPERATIONS CARRIED on by bodies corporate of 
providing cemeteries and crematoria are assessable under 
the provisions of Schedule D, Case I, as a trade. The 
principal sources of income are the sale of grave spaces 
and garden memorial plots, against which are set the 
expenses of employing gravediggers, operating the 
furnaces in the crematorium and employing reception and 
office staff. Since 1954, relief has been given in computing 
the profits or losses of carrying on the trade for any period 
for capital expenditure as follows: 


(a) expenditure incurred in providing any land in the ceme- 
tery if that land has been sold during the period for the 
purpose of interments, or if the right to interment therein 
has been sold; 

(5) a fraction of the unallowed expenditure on any building 
or structure (not a dwelling house) likely to have little or 
no value when the cemetery is full; on the land occupied 
by such building; and on any land not suitable or adaptable 
for use for interments. 


The fraction under (5) is the proportion which the 
number of grave spaces sold in the period bears to that 
number plus the number of spaces which remain available 
at the end of the period. 


Illustration (1) 
The Level Cemetery Co. Ltd. owns a cemetery at Buckleigh. 
The land occupied by the cemetery was acquired in Decem- 
ber, 1957, for £10,000. At the time of opening, buildings which 
will have little or no value when the cemetery is full were 
erected at a cost (including the value of land on which they 
were erected) of £4,000. The sale of grave spaces was as follows: 
From date of opening, February 1, 1958, to 
January 31, 1959 200 
From February 1, 1959, to January 31, 1960.. 240 
It is estimated the cemetery will be full when 4,000 grave 
spaces have been sold. 
The amounts to be deducted in computing profits or losses 
will be: 


£ 
(a) Cost of land—£10,000— 
200 
1958/59 accounts £10,000 — 500 
1959/60 accounts «£10,000 600 
(b) Cost of buildings—£4,000— 
200 
240 
1959/ 60 accounts (240-+3,560) x £3,800 =240 


Where during any period any asset is sold or destroyed, 


the net proceeds of sale or any insurance money or com- 
pensation received must be deducted from the amount 
on which relief has not been given. 


Illustration (2) 

If in illustration (1) a building had been destroyed by fire in 

December, 1959, and insurance money of £800 had been 

received, the deduction in (5) in the 1959/60 accounts would 
240 

be 570 x (£3,800—£800) =£189. 

Any contributions or subsidies received directly or 

indirectly from the Crown or from any government or 

public or local authority must be deducted in determining 

the amount on which allowances will be given. 

Where a trade being carried on includes or consists of 
the carrying on of a crematorium, relief will be given in 
respect of land used for memorial garden plots. The 
provisions described above apply equally to such a case 
with the substitution of the words “memorial garden 
plots”’ for “‘grave spaces.” 


(2) Dredging 


For 1956/57 and subsequent years of assessment a 
person carrying on a trade which consists of the main- 
tenance or improvement of the navigation of a harbour, 
estuary or waterway, or which complies with any condi- 
tion set out in Section 271, Income Tax Act, 1952 (which 
defines an industrial building), may obtain relief for 
expenditure on dredging. The expenditure must be for 
the benefit of vessels coming to, leaving or using any 
dock or other premises occupied for the purposes of the 
trade. 

Dredging includes only things done in the interests of 
navigation, including the removal of anything forming 
part of or projecting from the bed of the sea or of any 
inland water, by whatever means it is removed. The 
projection can be wholly or partly above or under water 
at the time of removal. Expenditure incurred in widening 
an inland waterway in the interests of navigation is also 
available for relief. 

Unlike the relief given in connection with cemeteries, 
the relief for expenditure on dredging is made in charging 
the profits. 

The relief given in respect of expenditure after April 7, 
1959, is: 

(i) An investment allowance of 10 per cent. of the expendi- 
ture; 

(ii) an initial allowance of 5 per cent. of the expenditure; and 

(iii) an annual allowance of 2 per cent. of the expenditure. 
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Relief for the investment and initial allowances is given 
in the year of assessment in the basis period for which 
the expenditure is incurred. The annual allowance is 
continued until full relief has been given for the expendi- 
ture, providing a trade is carried on. 

If a person incurs expenditure with a view to carrying 
on a trade providing docks, etc., the above provisions 
apply as if he had been carrying on the trade at the time 
the expenditure was incurred. In this case, relief for the 
investment and initial allowance is given in the year of 
assessment in the basis period for which he occupies the 
dock, etc. 

Where a trade is permanently discontinued, an annual 
allowance equal to the unallowed expenditure to date can 
be claimed in the year of assessment in which discon- 
tinuance occurs. A trade is not permanently discontinued 
where there are partnership changes to which the provi- 
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sions of Section 19, Finance Act, 1953, apply or where 
there is a company reconstruction to which the provisions 
of Section 17, Finance Act, 1954, apply. Similarly, the 
trade is not permanently discontinued where the buyer 
is a body of persons over whom the seller has control, 
or vice versa, or both buyer and seller are under the 
control of the same person. 

If different persons are charged in respect of the trade 
for different parts of the year, the annual allowance is 
apportioned on a time basis. 

If the expenditure was incurred before the basis period 
for 1956/57 an annual allowance of 2 per cent. of the 
expenditure can be claimed. Notional allowances of 
2 per cent. must be deducted for the earlier years. No 
relief will be given, therefore, for expenditure incurred 
more than fifty years before the basis period for the year 
of assessment for which relief is being claimed. 


Notices 


The Accountants’ Christian Fellowship will 
hold its monthly meeting for Bible reading 
and prayer at 1 p.m. on December 5, in the 
vestry of St. Mary Woolnoth Church, 
London, E.C.3. 


The United Kingdom Branch of the 
International Fiscal Association, of which 
Mr. Charles W. Aston, F.c.A., is chairman, 
has now announced its programme for the 
1960/61 session. Among future speakers are 
Professor G. S. A. Wheatcroft, of the Law 
Department of the London School of 
Economics, who, on December 1, will 
discuss some aspects of the Finance Act, 
1960, and Mr. Roy Borneman, a.c., 


president of the Branch, who, on January 
10, 1961, will address members on a recently 
decided case. Another recent case will be 
dealt with on February 15 by Mr. E. C. 
Meade, F.c.A. On March 16 Mr. H. J. 
Dammers, taxation manager of the Shell 
International Petroleum Company, will 
outline the tax system of a foreign country, 
and Mr. P. Holdstock, of Esso, will speak 
on April 18. 


The “Quick” adding-listing machine weighs 
only 8 Ibs. and its makers claim that 
their “brain in a briefcase”’ is the only real 
portable on the market. It has an entering 
and total capacity of £999,999 19s. 11d. and 
is fitted with an ordinary two-colour type- 
writer ribbon, giving totals in red and other 
figures in black. The print is large and 
easily read. The cost of the machine is £45. 


Have you secured for yourself the benefits granted 
by the Finance Act, 1956? 


The 
CHARTERED ACCOUNTANTS RETIREMENT 
BENEFITS SCHEME 
has been established by the 
Institute of Chartered Accountants in England and Wales 
to offer 


retirement and death benefits at terms guaranteed through- 
out the member’s career. A pension for yourself and for your 
wife at an inclusive premium. 


Write to: The Scheme Secretaries 
8 Boston Avenue, Southend-on-Sea, Essex 


A new document writing system, the IBM 
870, which should be particularly useful to 
concerns with many distribution points, has 
just been announced. Data can be intro- 
duced by means of paper tape, punched 
cards, manual keyboard, or all three. The 
apparatus will type orders, print stock 
selection tags and punch paper tape or cards 
for input to accounting or computer systems, 
the input-output combination being 
arranged to suit the user’s needs. It is 
claimed that this new system eliminates 
much repetition and reduces the chance of 
error. 


For the first time in this country an area 
electricity board is to install a centralised 
electronic computer. The English Electric 
KDP10 is to be set up by the Yorkshire 
Electricity Board to centralise consumer 
accounting for its seven sub-areas, replacing 
punched cards by the electronic system. 
The machine will be employed for half the 
day on the accounting of 25,000 consumers, 
and will also be utilised to provide varied 
information built up from consumers’ 
records. There is ample scope for extension 
of its uses. 


Many members of the accountancy pro- 
fession will learn with great regret of the 
sudden death on October 23 of Mr. Rupert 
Snook. London members will have met 
him as a District Inspector of Taxes, and 
later as a doughty but always considerate 
opponent in appeals before the Special 
Commissioners. Those who attended the 
annua! Taxation conferences will remember 
his witty and skilful treatment of many 
questions. Our sincere sympathy is extended 
to Mrs. Snook. 
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The Institute of Chartered Accountants 


in England and Wales 


Meetings of the Council 


AT SPECIAL AND ordinary meetings of the 
Council held on Wednesday, November 2, 
1960, at the Hall of the Institute, Moorgate 
Place, London, E.C.2, there were present: 
Mr. S. John Pears, President, in the chair; 
Mr. P. F. Granger, Vice-President; Mr. E. 
Baldry, 0.B.£.; Mr. W. L. Barrows; Mr. T. 
A. Hamilton Baynes; Mr. J. H. Bell; Mr. 
H. A. Benson, c.B.£.; Mr. P. F. Carpenter; 
Sir William Carrington; Mr. G. T. E. 
Chamberlain; Mr. D. A. Clarke; Mr. J. 
Clayton; Mr. C. Croxton-Smith; Mr. W. 
G. Densem; Mr. S. Dixon; Sir Harold 
Gillett, Bt., mM.c.; Mr. J. Godfrey; Mr. 
G. G. G. Goult; Mr. L. C. Hawkins; Mr. 
J. S. Heaton; Mr. D. V. House; Sir Harold 
Howitt, G.B.E., D.S.o., M.c.; Mr. J. A, 
Jackson; Mr. H. O. Johnson; Mr. H. L. 
Layton; Mr. R. B. Leech, M.B.E.; Mr. R. 
McNeil; Mr. R. P. Matthews; Mr. Bertram 
Nelson, c.B.£.; Mr. W. E. Parker, C.B.£.; 
Mr. C. U. Peat, M.c.; Mr. L. W. Robson; 
Sir Thomas Robson, M.B.E.; Mr. K. G. 
Shuttleworth; Mr. C. M. Strachan, 0.B.£.; 
Mr. D. Steele; Mr. J. E. Talbot; Mr. A. D. 
Walker; Mr. A. H. Walton; Mr. V. Walton; 
Mr. M. Wheatley Jones; Mr. E. F. G. 
Whinney; Mr. J. C. Montgomery Williams; 
Mr. R. P. Winter, C.B.E., M.c.; Mr. E. K. 
Wright; Sir Richard Yeabsley, c.B.e. 


Consultants 

The Council is aware that members of the 
Institute have been invited to accept posi- 
tions in organisations which advertise their 
services as consultants or advisers in man- 
agement, costing methods, business organi- 
sation and methods. No practising member 
of the Institute is permitted to advertise such 
services, and no organisation which is in- 
cluded in the Register of Management and 
Industrial Consultants maintained by the 
British Institute of Management is per- 
mitted to advertise its services. Members are 
reminded that in the light of the Council 
statement in the 1947 Annual Report under 
the heading “‘Consultants” (Handbook E3, 
paragraphs 4 and 5) they render themselves 
liable to disciplinary action if they accept 
employment with such organisations which 
advertise their services. 


Remuneration of Practising Members 

The Council decided to issue the following 
in replacement of paragraphs 1 to 8 of 
Section P3 of the Members’ Handbook. (The 


distribution of the amended Handbook 
sheets will take place in December.) 

1. In order to carry out the profes- 
sional service for which he is engaged a 
practising member must first consider the 
instructions of his client in conjunction 
with any statutory duty relating thereto 
and then discharge his responsibility by 
applying to the affairs of his client the 
professional skill and knowledge which 
he and his staff have acquired by training 
and experience. His fees for that service 
should provide him with appropriate 
remuneration for the time and skill which 
he has personally devoted to his client’s 
affairs and the responsibility he has 
accepted, together with reimbursement of 
and a suitable margin of profit on his 
overhead expenses and the salaries of his 
staff for whose work he takes respon- 
sibility. Fees should therefore normally 
be computed by reference to: 

(a) the skill and knowledge required for 

the type of work involved; 

(b) the seniority of the persons neces- 
sarily engaged on the work (prin- 
cipals, managers, senior clerks, 
audit assistants and other clerks); 

(c) the time necessarily occupied by 
each person engaged on the work; 

(d) the nature of the responsibility 
which the work entails. 

2. For much of the work of a practising 
member it is therefore appropriate to 
compute charges on the basis of appro- 
priate rates per hour or per day for the 
time of each person engaged on it. It is for 
each member to decide upon the appro- 
priate rates and these will vary according 
to the nature of the service. The Treasury 
scale of fees for professional work carried 
out by firms of accountants for govern- 
ment departments may be used as a guide 
in the sense that the rates shown in the 
Treasury scale should normally be regar- 
ded as indicating the minimum rates ap- 
plicable to ordinary professional work not 
requiring a special degree of skill or 
knowledge and not having other special 
features. Where the Treasury scale is used 
as a guide in this way members in some of 
the larger provincial cities will regard their 
costs by way of staff salaries and over- 
head expenses as justifying the use of the 
London rates as representing their mini- 
mum rates. Substantially higher charges 


are appropriate where the work requires 
special skill or knowledge or has other 
special features, for example work calling 
for priority of attention. Prospectus 
reports, investigations, back duty, and 
acting as financial adviser are included in 
this category. 

3. The rates applicable to the member’s 
staff will be related primarily to the salaries 
paid to the staff and the relative overhead 
expenses. In this connection it is essential 
to consider the number of “chargeable 
days” which are available out of the 365 
days of the year. After deducting Sundays, 
Saturdays, bank holidays, annual holi- 
days, absence through illness, leave for 
study and examinations and an allowance 
for time occupied in general duties not 
chargeable to any particular client the 
number of “‘chargeable days” is reduced 
to considerably below 365 and may be 
no more than 220. It is in relation to the 
effective days that the salaries paid to a 
member’s staff and the overhead expenses 
must be considered in deciding upon rates 
which will show a margin of profit 
appropriate to the responsibility involved. 

4. In paragraph 1 reference is made to 
the seniority of the persons necessarily 
engaged on the work and the time neces- 
sarily occupied by each person. The word 
“necessarily” is important. Moreover the 
work should be planned and controlled in 
such a way that time is not spent un- 
necessarily on detailed work which could 
be dispensed with by the use of more 
suitable methods of enquiry and examina- 
tion. 

5. When undertaking work for a new 
client it may be necessary or expedient to 
charge a pre-arranged fee, in which event 


the member should estimate as best he 


can the work and responsibility involved 
and the time it is likely to occupy. It is 
however desirable, where possible, to 
avoid the fixing of an annual fee in this 
manner until one year’s work has been 
performed. 

6. The foregoing paragraphs relate to 
fees as distinct from reimbursement of 
expenses. Out-of-pocket expenses, in par- 
ticular travelling expenses, attributable 
directly to the work done for a particular 
client would normally be charged to that 
client in addition to the professional fees; 
otherwise they would fall to be considered 
as an additional item under paragraph 1 
above. 

7. In bankruptcies, liquidations, re- 
ceiverships and similar work the remu- 
neration is dependent upon the manner of 
appointment and the relevant statutes. 
The remuneration is often calculated by a 
percentage of realisations and a percentage 


Only Ten Days 


after receiving a quotation for an Indemnity Insurance a Scottish firm of 
Accountants was faced with a claim—their first in 30 years—and they had 


not completed their proposal form. 


WHAT A COSTLY TEN DAYS! 


The unexpected invariably happens. If you have not insured let us quote 
you now. A slip may be costly but Indemnity Insurance against Errors 


and Omissions is comprehensive, retrospective and inexpensive. 


MUIR BEDDALL & CO., LTD. 


SPECIALISTS IN INDEMNITY INSURANCE 
37 GRACECHURCH STREET, LONDON, €E.C.3 
Telephone: MANsion House 3414 (23 lines) 
AND AT 


MANCHESTER, PARIS, MONTREAL, LUSAKA (N. RHODESIA) 
SALISBURY AND BULAWAYO (S. RHODESIA) 


A lifetime’s 


them out. 


peace of mind 


The greater your success in this world, the greater the 
burden for your executor. The provisions that you make, 
however thorough, however exact, can make demands 
that fall very heavily on the person who must carry 


By putting your final affairs in the hands of the 
National Provincial Bank’s Trustee Department, you 
free yourself forever from any doubt that they will be 


too much for anyone. You know that an expert, sympa- 
thetic service will be following your wishes implicitly 
. a service, above all, that continues unchanging 


through the years. 


If you prefer it you can appoint the Bank as a co- 


National Provincial Bank executor, SO as to secure its knowledge and experience 


for any other executors you wish to have. 


This is a part of the Bank’s service you should not 
overlook. You will find your manager very helpful when 


you discuss it with him. 
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Irish Income Tax 
and Corporation Profits Tax 


by H. A. R. J. WILSON, Fca and F. N. KELLY, BA, MCOMM, FCA 
Price 35s net. Post Free U.K. 36s 9d 
NOW READY 


Third supplement covering the provisions of the 1960 Finance Act. Price 5s (5s 3d post free) 


STILL AVAILABLE 
First supplement covering the provisions of the 1958 Finance Act. Price §s (§s 3d post free) 
Second supplement covering the 1959 provisions concerning PAYE and the two 1959 Finance 
Acts. Price 10s (10s 6d post free) 


HFL (Publishers) Ltd 


I0 EARLHAM STREET, LONDON WC2 


The Institute Taxation 


President: FREDERICK BIDSTON, F.a.c.c.A., F.c.1s. 


Vice-Presidents: STANLEY A. SPOFFORTH, F.c.a., F.c.1s. 
JOHN WOOD, F.c.A., A.A.C.C.A., A.C.1LS. 


Secretary: A. A. ARNOLD, F.c.1s. 


Membership of the Institute is open only to applicants who have passed either the examinations 
conducted by the Institute of Taxation or the Final examinations of certain professional bodies. 


Fellows and Associates receive: a textbook, annotated copies of Finance Acts, half-yearly Digests of 
Tax Cases and monthly circulars on special tsxation subjects. 


Students and others may subscribe to a scheme under which they receive all the publications except 
that the circulars are not issued monthly, but as and when important new taxation subjects arise. 


Examinations for Fellowship and Associateship are held half-yearly. Copies of past Associateship 
Examination papers, with suggested answers, are available at 3s. gd. each post free. 


Full particulars may be obtained from: 
THE SECRETARY 
THE INSTITUTE OF TAXATION, CLIFFORD’S INN, LONDON, E.C.4 
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of distributions, but this basis should be 
avoided where possible and practicable. 
There is no reason why a member should 
not have regard to the considerations 
listed in paragraph 1 in determining what 
he regards as suitable percentages which 
when applied to the realisations and 
distributions will produce adequate re- 
muneration for this highly technical and 
responsible work. The matter rests 
however with those who have the power 
to fix the remuneration and it is unlikely 
that they will approve percentages which 
appear to be excessive, even though lower 
percentages will produce an inadequate 
reward, for example where a great amount 
of difficult and responsible work has been 
involved but the value of the assets is 
small. It must therefore be recognised by 
members who undertake insolvency work 
that some of it may prove particularly 
remunerativeandsome of it may be highly 
unprofitable. Work of this kind is subject 
to a certain amount of jurisdiction by or 
appeal to the courts, and it must be ac- 
cepted that by long-standing custom and 
sometimes by statutory requirement a 
percentage basis is often used. 

8. Apart from fees for the kind of work 
referred to in the preceding paragraph it is 
usually inappropriate for a practising 
member to charge on a percentage basis. 
The Council has issued statements indi- 
cating two particular circumstances in 
which a percentage is undesirable: 

(a) in 1935 the Council issued a state- 
ment to members that in the opinion 
of the Council it is highly undesir- 
able in Revenue cases that members 
of the Institute should undertake 
work on the basis either that they 
should be remunerated by a per- 
centage of the amount recovered or 
that no remuneration should be 
received if no recovery results. The 
Council stated that should such a 
case be brought to the knowledge 
of the Council it will be liable to be 
regarded as discreditable conduct. 
(In 1952 the Disciplinary Com- 
mittee found proved a complaint 
of discreditable conduct where a 
member did not “undertake”’ work 
(in the sense of quoting in advance) 
on a percentage basis but neverthe- 
less made a charge to a client based 
on a percentage of the amount re- 
covered by way of income tax re- 
payment. 

(6) in 1952 the Council stated that it 
had had under consideration the 
question of the basis of remunera- 
tion of members who, as practising 
accountants, may act as financial 
advisers to companies, and the 
Council expressed the opinion that 
it is undesirable for the remunera- 
tion of a member for such services 
to be based on a percentage of the 
profits of the company. 


9. It must not, however, be assumed 
that a member cannot properly have 
regard to the value of the work to the 


client. The professional services rendered 
by practising members are usually closely 
related to industrial, commercial or 
financial operations, that is to say the 
business transactions of their clients; and 
accordingly there is no reason why the 
value of the work to the client should not 
be taken into consideration provided that 
basically the fees are computed by 
reference to the time, responsibility, skill 
and knowledge involved. Where for 
example an investigation has been carried 
out in connection with a client’s business 
project which has proved successful, the 
member’s fees may well be greater than 
they would have been if the client’s pro- 
ject had proved abortive. Again, most 
members have some clients for whom 
they may wish to reduce their fees below 
what would be adequate remuneration 
for the service provided. This applies 
particularly to charitable bodies and to 
the personal taxation and other affairs 
of some private individuals where business 
accounts are not involved; for clients of 
this kind the amount of work involved is 
often out of all proportion to the client’s 
income and resources. Any reduction of 
fees for such clients is entirely a matter for 
the member to consider in the light of the 
particular circumstances. 

10. It is neither usual nor necessary for 
bills submitted to clients to be fully 
detailed but the member’s records should 
be adequate to enable this to be done if 
required either to satisfy the client or to 
satisfy the Court if costs are being taxed 
or in the unfortunate and rare event of it 
becoming necessary to take legal pro- 
ceedings to recover unpaid fees. 


Building Societies Act, 1960 

The Council is engaged on the preparation 
of a memorandum for the guidance of mem- 
bers who act as auditors of building societies. 
It is hoped that this memorandum will be 
available for issue towards the end of 
December. 


Accounts of Friendly Societies and Industrial 
and Provident Societies 

A memorandum has been submitted to the 
Chancellor of the Exchequer on behalf of 
the Council drawing attention to the desir- 
ability of amending legislation relating to 
the annual accounts and audit of friendly 


societies and industrial and provident 
societies. 
Public Relations Committee 


It was decided that a Public Relations Com- 
mittee be appointed as a standing com- 
mittee in place of the Public Relations Sub- 
Committee of the General Purposes Com- 
mittee, the membership of the new com- 
mittee to be as follows: 


President 

Vice-President 

Chairman of the General Purposes Com- 
mittee 

Chairman of the Finance Committee 

Chairman of the District Societies Com- 


mittee 
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Chairman of the Consultative Committee 
of Members in Commerce and Industry 

Sir Harold Gillett 

Sir Harold Howitt 

Mr. C. U. Peat 

Mr. E. K. Wright 

Sir Richard Yeabsley 


with power to co-opt. 


Examination Fees 

The Council has decided that, commencing 
with the May, 1961, examinations, the 
following increased examination fees shall 
be payable: 


Institute £ a dé 

Preliminary examination 5.326 
(present fee £4 4s. Od.) 

Intermediate examination 6 6 0 
(present fee £5 5s. Od.) 

Final examination 8 8 0 
(present fee £7 7s. Od.) 

Society Final Examination 

Both parts taken together 8 8 0 
(present fee £7 7s. Od.) 

Either part taken separately... 4 4 0 


(present fee £4 4s. 0d.) 


Conduct of Articled Clerks 

On the report of the Articled Clerks’ Com- 
mittee the Council has considered a case in 
which an articled clerk had kept for his 
own use money which should have been 
used to pay the wages of employees of a 
client of the principal. The clerk has been 
discharged by his principal and has been 
informed that the Council will exercise its 
power under bye-law 50 to refuse to register 
any new articles to which he is a party. 


Transfer of Articles 
Conduct of the articled clerk and the trans- 
feree principal 
Articles are entered into with intent that they 
will bind the parties for the prescribed 
period. By agreement between all the parties 
articles may be transferred to a new prin- 
cipal, subject to their acceptance for regis- 
tration by the Council, but the Council 
wishes it to be known that an articled clerk 
who endeavours to obtain a transfer of his 
articles without the written consent of his 
principal may render himself liable to pro- 
ceedings before the Disciplinary Committee. 

A member who enters into negotiations 
for articles with a clerk who is articled to 
another member may render himself liable 
to a complaint of discreditable conduct 
unless he knows that the clerk’s principal 
has given his written consent to the clerk to 
seek a transfer. A member will also render 
himself liable to such a complaint if he 
advertises that he is willing to accept a 
transfer of articles of an articled clerk. 

The Secretary of the Institute is available 
to give advice to any party to articles on 
matters relating to articled service. 


Registration of Articles 

The Secretary reported the registration of 
443 articles of clerkship during the last 
month, the total number since January | 
1960, being 2,211. 
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Admissions to Membership 
The following were admitted to membership 
of the Institute: 


§BARLOW, GERALD-ROYE, A.S.A.A., 21 Avenue 
Capitaine Piret, Brussels 15. 

BisHop, LEONARD JOHN ARMSTRONG, A.C.A., 
48 Vale Road, Ramsgate, Kent. 

§GREENWOOD, DEREK EVAN, A.S.A.A., 9 South- 
way, Pinelands, Cape Town, S. Africa. 

HAwkKES, RuSSELL GERALD, A.C.A., 27 Corn- 
wall Gardens, London, S.W.7. 

MASTERMAN, RICHARD THOMAS, B.SC.(ECON.), 
A.c.A., 95 Clarendon Drive, Putney, London, 
S.W.15. 

§MILTON, Davip ERNEST, A.S.A.A., With Alex. 
Aiken & Carter, National Bank Buildings, 
P.O. Box 2636, Simmonds Street, Johannes- 
burg, S. Africa. 

§NARIELVALA, NAVROZE MANCHERII, A.S.A.A., 
c/o Mr. M. Nahoum, 23 Howitt Road, 
London, N.W.3. 

PARTRIDGE, KENNETH, A.C.A., 4 Gerald Road, 
Wollaston, Stourbridge, Worcs. 

Row Davip ROGER, B.A.,A.C.A., “Pinders,’ 
Broad Campden, Glos. 

§STANDER, JACUBUS JOHANNES, A.S.A.A., 31 Mars 
Court, 62 Ameshoff Street, Johannesburg, 
S. Africa. 

THRING, PETER STREATFIELD, B.A., A.C.A., 
“Birkdale,” Westfield Road, Beaconsfield, 
Bucks. 

Tow Ler, RALPH THORSBY, A.C.A., 55 Wooler 
Avenue, Beeston, Leeds, 11. 

WATKINS, GERALD ANTHONY, A.C.A., 93 Grange 
Lane, Four Oaks, Sutton Coldfield, War- 
wicks. 

WREFORD, ROGER JOHN, A.C.A., Langton’s 
Meadow, Farnham Common, Bucks. 


> 


Fellowship 

The Council acceded to applications from 
twelve associates to become fellows under 
clause 6 of the supplemental Royal Charter. 


Incorporated Accountant Member Becoming 
an Associate 

The Council acceded to an application from 
the following incorporated accountant mem- 
ber for election as associate under clause 6 
of the scheme of integration referred to in 
clause 34 of the supplemental Royal 
Charter: 


MIDDLETON, RALPH WEST; F.S.A.A., 451923; 
with Leslie A. Ward, 6 Hanover Square, 
Mayfair, London, W.1. 


Members Commencing to Practise 
The Council received notice that the follow- 
ing unembers had commenced to practise: 


ALLAN, Roy MACLAREN; A.C.A., @1959; Ed- 
mund B. Gasking & Co., Martins Bank 
Chambers, Moor Street, Ormskirk, Lancs.; 
also at Formby and Liverpool, Gasking, 
Lace & Co., and James Kerr & Sons. 

BARRETT, RONALD DOouGLAs; A.C.A., @S51957; 
W. T. & L. Walters, 70 Middle Street, Yeo- 
vil, Somerset. 

Birp, GEOFFREY PAULIN; A.C.A., @1960; Pen- 
fold, Champ & Meyler, 2 Marlborough 
Place, Brighton, 1. 

Bruce, ANTHONY WILLIAM; A.C.A., @51956; 
*Hayhow & Co., 19 King Street, King’s 
Lynn, Norfolk. 

Bussy, ARTHUR WILLIAM; F.C.A., @1938; Peat, 
Marwick, Mitchell & Co., 11 Chapel Street, 
Camborne, Cornwall. 

CRAWFORD, TERENCE BERNARD; A.C.A., 21958; 
8/10 Katherine Street, Croydon, Surrey. 

DERWENT, PETER LOCKE; F.C.A., @51949; 


Crown House, 13 High Street, Godalming, 
Surrey. 

FISHER, NORMAN; A.C.A., @1960; Norman 
Fisher & Co., 27 Victoria Square, London, 
S.W.1. 

FoxweEL_, GERALD; A.C.A., 21960; G. Foxwell 
& Co., Sherborne House, Beaufort Road, 
Ebbw Vale. 

FRASER, NORMAN; F.C.A., @51943; Forshaw, 
Fraser & Co., 37 Brown Street, Manchester, 

GitpIn, Derek Tom; A.c.A., @1952; Atkin & 
Co., Orchard Chambers, Church Street, 
Sheffield, 1. 

GOULSTONE, BERNARD; A.C.A., 21950; Wilson, 
Goulstone & Co., 24 Oakwood Avenue, 
Boreham Wood, Herts. 

HAWKINS, CHARLES FREDERICK MERVYN; 
A.C.A.,@S1953; Hudson Smith, Briggs & Co., 
and Stanley Holmes & Co., St. Giles House, 
11 Quay Street, Bristol, 1; also at London, 
Hudson Smith, Briggs & Co. 

HEDGMAN, GEORGE EDWARD; F.C.A., @S1949; 
Cash, Stone & Co., 48 Copthall Avenue, 
London, E.C.2, and at Portsmouth and 
Southampton. 

HENSON, BRIAN ALBERT VOICE; A.C.A., @1956; 
2 Oak Lodge, The Avenue, Hatch End, 
Middx. 

HorRDLE, JEFFREY GORDON; A.C.A., @1959; 
Lawrence, Gardner & Co., 5 Unity Street, 
Bristol, 1. 

Horton, Peter; A.c.A., @1960; *Halliwell & 
Horton, 27a & 188 Burnley Road, Water- 
foot, Rossendale, Lancs. 

HUNTINGTON-WHITELEY, HuGO BALDWIN; 
A.C.A., 21954; Howard Smith, Thompson & 
Co., Beaufort House, 96 Newhall Street, 
Birmingham, 3; and at London. 

Lacey, DONALD JAMES; F.C.A., aS1936; Harold 
Brown & Co., Prudential Buildings, Colmore 
Row, Birmingham, 3. 

Levy, HENRY; A.C.A., a2S1957; 69 Kensington 
Gardens Square, London, W.2. 

LLEWELLIN, MARTYN CLEEVES, B.A.; A.C.A., 
a1957; Jones, Robathan, Thompson & Co., 
11/12 Skinner Street, Newport, Mon., and at 
Cardiff, Cardigan, Carmarthen, Chatteris, 
Chepstow, London and Usk. 

MarTIN, JOHN PHILIP BAYNES; A.C.A., @1953; 
Rothman, Martin & Co., 1 Jewry Street, 
and 11a Southgate Street, Winchester, Hants., 
and at Alresford, Southampton and Whit- 
church. 

NeEwELL, Davip BEVERLEY; A.C.A., @1953; 
t+Whinney, Smith & Whinney, and tHarold 
E. Clarke & Co., 8 Newhall Street, Birming- 
ham, 3. 

PINNOCK, ROBERT LEONARD; A.C.A., @1960; 
Penfold, Champ & Meyler, 2 Marlborough 
Place, Brighton, 1. 

POLHILL, ANTHONY NATHANIEL; A.C.A., @1951; 
Howbury Hall, Bedford. 

Price, Cectt POWELL; F.C.A., a1930; *Newby 
& Co., 39/41 Bristol Road, Birmingham, 5. 
SAIDEMAN, SEYMOUR GEOFFREY; A.C.A., @1960; 
Saideman & Co., 8/10 Hallam Street, Lon- 
don, W.1, and 46 Hale Lane, Mill Hill, 

London, N.W.7. 

SANDERSON, JOHN FREDERICK RICHARD; A.C.A., 
a1951; Metherell Gard & Co., Lloyds Bank 
Chambers, Bude, Cornwall, and at Hols- 
worthy. 

SWEETMAN, THOMAS EDWARD; A.c.A., @1951; 
Rooke, Lane & Co., 2 Norfolk Street, Strand, 
London, W.C.2, and 681 Salisbury House, 
London, E.C.2. 

SyMONS, KENNETH ALBERT; A.C.A., @51952; 
Dougan, Symons & Co., 6 Fore Street, 
Taunton, Somerset. 

TERRY, ALBERT REGINALD; F.C.A., @51949; 
Turquand & Son, 10 King Street, Newcastle, 
Staffs. 


THORN, REX STUART; A.c.A., @1959; Thorn, 
Vincent & Co., 183 Ridge Road, Sutton, 
Surrey. 

WEsT, KENNETH FREDERICK STEPHEN; F.C.A., 
a1936; Harold Brown & Co., Prudential 
Buildings, Colmore Row, Birmingham, 3. 

WHITEHEAD, GODFREY; A.C.A., 21960; Gardner, 
Thompson, Carrick & Whitehead, Martins 
Bank Chambers, 123/125 Clayton Street, and 
10 Eldon Square, Newcastle upon Tyne, 1. 


Re-admissions to Membership 

Subject to payment of the amounts required 

by the Council, one former member of the 

Institute was re-admitted to membership 

under clause 23 of the supplemental Royal 

Charter and one former member of the 

Institute was re-admitted to membership 

under bye-law 38. One application under 

clause 23 was refused. 

It was reported to the Council that the 
following re-admissions, made at the Coun- 
cil meeting on October 5, 1960, subject to 
payment of the amounts required, had 
become effective: 

PARKINSON, GEORGE, c/o The En-Tout-Cas 
Co. Ltd., Syston, Leicester. 

ROLPH, JOHN Mair, with Halsey, Button & 
Perry, 66 Maritime House, Gardiner Street, 
Durban. 

SMITH, DONALD FERGUSON, Clouds Cottage, 
Deansgreen, Lymm, Cheshire. 


Change of Name 

The Secretary reported that the following 
change of name has been made in the 
Institute’s records: 


Sims, HERBERT, to Sims, PHILIP HERBEK? 
BENFORD. 


Resignation 
The Council accepted the resignation from 
membership of the Institute of: 


MorGAN, MortTIMER CLIVE, F.C.A., *Lynton 
& Morgan, Stoneleigh, Crow Hill Drive, 
Mansfield. 


Deaths of Members 

The Council received with regret the Sec- 
retary’s report of the deaths of the following 
members: 


BARKER, ALBERT KNIGHTON, F.C.A., Barnsley. 

Coucn, GeorGE LEsLIg, F.c.A., Uxbridge. 

DUNHAM, THOMAS FAWCETT, F.C.A., Man- 
chester. 

Harrop, FRANK, F.C.A., Hale Barns, Cheshire. 

HopGson, AusTIN DINSDALE, F.C.A., Johan- 
nesburg. 

Owen, HENRY ARTHUR, F.C.A., London. 

Simpson, REGINALD HERBERT, F.C.A., Bromley, 
Kent. 

TAYLOR, ALPHONSO RAYMOND, F.C.A., Bexhill- 
on-Sea. 


§ Means ‘incorporated accountant member’. 

a indicates the year of admission to the Institute. 

aS indicates the year of admission to the Society of 
Incorporated Accountants. 

Firms not marked ¢ or * are composed wholly of 
members of the Institute. 


of 
stitute, is composed wholly of chartered accountants 
who are members of one or another of the three 
Institutes of chartered accountants in Great Britain 
and Ireland. 

Against the name of a firm indicates that the firm is 
not wholly composed of members of one or another 
of the three Institutes of chartered accountants in 
Great Britain and Ireland. 
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Providing 


Jor Estate Duty 


‘EDITH’ 


purchases and holds minority 
shareholdings in private com- 
panies and small public com- 
panics—where shareholders have 
to make provision for Estate 
Duty and do not wish to lose 


control 


The booklet ‘Providing for Estate 


Duty’ will be sent on request 


ESTATE DUTIES 


INVESTMENT TRUST 


LIMITED 


7 Drapers’ Gardens, London 
EC2 
National 0231 


Secretaries and Managers 


Industrial and Commercial 
Finance Corporation Ltd 
7 Drapers’ Gardens 
London EC2 
and branches 


The clock at No. 48 Gracechurch Street was a 
familiar feature for very many years until the 
building was demolished at the end of 1958. 

Today, however, the NPI occupies a building of 
modern architecture on the same site and a new 
clock surmounted by a ‘provident’ squirrel over- 
looks Eastcheap and the approach to London Bridge. 


For Mutual Satisfaction 


Consult :— 
NATIONAL PROVIDENT 
INSTITUTION 
For Mutual Life Assurance 


48 Gracehurch Street, London, E.C.3 
Telephone: MiNcing Lane 4200 
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CABINETS 


yet the 
REGAL 


FILING CABINET 
@ is only 7'taller 


Yes—this is what the 5-drawer means in terms of space saving —two 5-drawer 
cabinets actually provide more filing space than three conventional 4-drawer cabinets. 
In this day and age, office floor space is a vital and costly factor. 

With the Remington 5-drawer filing cabinet, you take full advantage of floor space 
at less cost per filing inch. Let our technical specialists show you how we can solve 
your space problems and save you money. 


equips business for prosperity 


| Remington Rand Limited, Dept. AY1, Remington House, 61/65 Holborn Viaduct, 
FILL IN E.C.1. CENtral 1010 


Tell me more about the Remington 5-drawer cabinet and the service that 
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Finding and Decision 
of the Appeal Committee 


Finding and Decision of the Appeal Committee 
of the Council of the Institute appointed 
pursuant to bye-law 108 of the bye-laws 
appended to the supplemental Royal Charter 
of December 21, 1948, at a hearing held on 
October 5, 1960. 

The Appeal Committee heard an appeal 
against the Finding and Decision of the 
Disciplinary Committee of the Council of 
the Institute upon a formal complaint pre- 
ferred by the Investigation Committee of 
the Council to the Disciplinary Committee 
that a member of the Institute had failed to 
pay the subscription payable by him under 
Clause 11 of the supplemental Royal Charter 
and bye-law 42 in respect of the year 1960 
for four months after the same had become 
due, so as to render himself liable under 
Clause 21 (7) of the supplemental Royal 
Charter to be excluded from membership or 
to be suspended for a period not exceeding 
two years from membership. The Com- 
mittee affirmed the Finding of the Discip- 
linary Committee that the formal complaint 
had been proved but the Committee, varying 
the decision of the Disciplinary Committee, 
decided that no action be taken in this 
matter. 


Findings and Decisions 
of the Disciplinary 
Committee 


Findings and Decisions of the Disciplinary 
Committee of the Council of the Institute 
appointed pursuant to bye-law 103 of the 
bye-laws appended to the supplemental Royal 
Charter of December 21, 1948, at hearings 
held on September 26, 1960. 

A formal complaint was preferred by the 
Investigation Committee of the Council of 
the Institute to the Disciplinary Committee 
of the Council that Thomas William Porter, 
F.c.A., had been guilty of acts or defaults 
discreditable to a member of the Institute 
within the meaning of Clause 21, sub-clause 
(3), of the supplemental Royal Charter in 
that (a) being the accountant employed to 
prepare the accounts of a business he failed 
to reply to numerous requests made to him 
by the client in respect of her income tax 
affairs; (5) he failed despite numerous 
requests to hand over to another firm of 
accountants acting on her behalf the 
accounts of the business up to February 14, 
1958, together with an analysis of debtors 
and creditors required by that firm to pre- 
pare the accounts of the business up to 
February 14, 1958; (c) he failed to reply 
and/or take any action in response to four 
letters addressed to him by an Under- 
Secretary of the Institute, so as to render 
himself liable to exclusion or suspension 
from membership of the Institute. The 
Committee found that the formal complaint 
against Thomas William Porter, F.c.A., had 
been proved under all headings and the 


Committee ordered that Thomas William 
Porter, F.c.A., of 36 Snow Hill, Shelton, 
Stoke-on-Trent, Staffordshire, be excluded 
from membership of the Institute. 

A formal complaint was preferred by the 
Investigation Committee of the Council of 
the Institute to the Disciplinary Committee 
of the Council that a Fellow of the Institute 
was at Bow Street Magistrates Court in 
January, 1960, convicted on a charge that 
being the liquidator of a limited company 
he failed to send to the Registrar of Com- 
panies a statement in the prescribed form 
and containing the prescribed particulars 
contrary to Section 342 of the Companies 
Act, 1948, so as to render himself liable to 
exclusion or suspension from membership 
of the Institute. The Committee found that 
the formal complaint had been proved and 
ordered that the member be reprimanded, 
but the Committee considered that there 
existed special circumstances justifying the 
omission of his name from the publication 
of the Finding and Decision. 


Taxation and Research 
Committee 


THE ONE-HUNDRED-AND-ELEVENTH meet- 
ing of the Taxation and Research Committee 
was held at the Institute on Thursday, 
October 27. 

Present: Mr. G. N. Hunter (in the chair), 
Mr. F. W. Allaway, Mr. G. F. Ansell, Mr. 
G. R. Appleyard, Mr. J. T. Barraclough, 
Mr. R. D. R. Bateman, M.B.E., Mr. C. J. M. 
Bennett, Mr. C. V. Best, Mr. A. Blackburn, 
Mr. R. P. Brown, Mr. K. A. Buxton, Mr. 
W. R. Carter, Mr. J. Cartner, Mr. R. A. 
Chermside, Mr. L. H. Clark, Mr. W. F. 
Edwards, Mr. E. S. Foden, Mr. C. R. P. 
Goodwin, Mr. N. B. Hart, 0.B.£., T.D., Mr. 
J. S. F. Hill, Mr. R. O. A. Keel, Mr. H. 
Kirton, Mr. S. Kitchen, Mr. S. A. Middle- 
ton, Mr. C. P. Morgan-Jones, Mr. R. D. 
Pearce, Mr. J. Perfect, Mr. A. H. Proud, 
Mr. D. W. Robertson, Mr. H. Robinson, 
Mr. C. Romer-Lee, Mr. H. G. Sergeant, 
Mr. B. D. Shaw, Mr. H. C. Shaw, Mr. H. 
Eden Smith, Mr. D. E. T. Tanfield, Mr. C. 
C. Taylor, Mr. A. G. Thomas, Mr. J. G. 
Vaughan, Mr. D. T. Veale, Mr. J. W. 
Walkden, Mr. E. K. Wright, and Mr. G. H. 
Yarnell, with the Secretary and Assistant 
Secretary. 


Address by the President of the Institute 

The President of the Institute, Mr. S. John 
Pears, F.C.A., attended the opening of the 
meeting. In reply to a speech of welcome by 
the chairman, the President expressed his 
thanks for the warm welcome he had re- 
ceived and for the kind way in which the 
chairman had introduced him. The President 
said that whilst he would lay no claim to be 
one of those who had brought about the 
formation of the Taxation and Research 
Committee, early in the nineteen-forties 
when he was engaged at the Ministry of 
Supply, he had gone to the then President 
of the Institute and indicated that there was 
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a need for such a committee. In its eighteen 
years the Committee had given great assis- 
tance to the Council on technical matters 
and during the year 1959/60, in conjunction 
with representatives of the Parliamentary 
and Law Committee, had prepared evidence 
for the Jenkins Committee and had given 
a great deal of attention to the reform of 
legislation relating to building societies, a 
field in which the Council had in recent 
years been able to do some very useful 
work. In addition, the Committee had 
assisted the Council in the preparation of 
memoranda or comments on Overseas 
Trade Corporations; penalty provisions of 
the Income Tax Acts; notices of assessment; 
Finance Bill, 1960. 

The President referred to the appointment 
of the Technical Activities Committee and 
explained that it was considering proposals 
which would affect the work of the Council 
on technical matters. 

On behalf of the Council, the President - 
wished the chairman and all members of the 
Committee every success during its nine- 
teenth year. 


Mr. A. H. Proud, F.C.A. 

A hearty vote of thanks was accorded to 
Mr. A. H. Proud for his services as Chair- 
man of the Committee during the year 
1959-60. 


Membership 

The Chairman extended a warm welcome 
to the following new members of the 
Committee: Mr. F. W. Allaway (London), 
Mr. G. R. Appleyard (Council), Mr. J. W. 
Margetts (Council), Mr. S. A. Middleton 
(Northern), Mr. R. D. Pearce (South 
Eastern), Mr. J. Perfect (Council), Mr. H. 
Robinson (East Anglia), Mr. C. Romer-Lee 
(Council), Mr. H. G. Sergeant (Hull), Mr. 
C. C. Taylor (Liverpool), Mr. J. G. Vaughan 
(Council). 

It wasagreed tosend letters of appreciation 
for their services to the following who have 
retired from the Committee: Mr.C. W. Aston 
(1955-60), Mr. J. B. L. Clark (1956-60), 
Mr. H. O. H. Coulson (1957-60), Mr. A. R. 
English (1953-60), Mr. F. J. Eves (1944-60), 
Mr. W. S. Hayes (1953-60), Mr. E. N. 
Macdonald (1947-60), Mr. F. S. Mowforth 
(1954-60), Mr. W. G. A. Russell (1958-60), 
Mr. A. E. Spicer (1957-60), Mr. A. 
Whittaker (1958-60). 


Sub-Committees 
Reports from the following Standing Sub- 
Committees were received: General Ad- 
visory, Management Accounting, Taxation, 
Planning. 

Progress reports were received from three 
special sub-committees and one new special 
sub-committee was appointed. 


Future meetings 
The one-hundred-and-twelfth meeting of 
the Committee will be held on Thursday, 
December 8, 1960, at 2 p.m., and the 
following dates were provisionally fixed for 
meetings in 1961: Thursdays, February 16, 
April 27, June 15, September 21, October 
26, and December 14. 
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Banquet in Guildhall 


TO MARK THE eightieth anniversary of the 
grant of the Royal Charter to The Institute 
of Chartered Accountants in England and 
Wales, a Banquet was held in Guildhall, 
London, on October 10. (See ACCOUNTANCY, 
October, page 611.) 

The Rt. Hon. The Lord Parker of Wad- 
dington (Lord Chief Justice of England) 
proposed the toast of the Institute. He said 
that his pleasure in doing so was heightened 
by the fact that on several occasions, as a 
member of the Bar, he had appeared before 
their President acting as arbitrator, and 
had emerged unscathed. Not only that, but 
on at least one occasion the award of Mr. 
Pears was taken right up to the House of 
Lords and emerged triumphant—which was 
more than had happened to any of his own 
judgments. (Laughter.) 

On reading their booklets Why not 
become a Chartered Accountant? and 
General Information for Examinations, he 
became aware that he had obviously missed 
his vocation, and he began to wonder 
whether there was time to change. 
(Laughter.) But when he came to the 
syllabus of the Intermediate examination 
paper on “Elements of English Law,” he 
came to the conclusion that his post of Lord 
Chief Justice of England was much easier to 
achieve. (Laughter.) 

On that eightieth anniversary of their 


Royal Charter, he hoped the President 
would describe the ways in which the mem- 
bership had increased to what he believed 
was the very substantial total of some 33,000. 
And it was surely not merely for the increase 
of membership that the eighty years were 
memorable, but rather for the fact that the 
services of their members had become essen- 
tial to all. In many ways the legal and 
accountancy professions were alike. A 
candidate must have some power of reason- 
ing, must be lucid and precise, and be able to 
grasp the essential facts as quickly as pos- 
sible. But above all his integrity must be 
above suspicion. Those characteristics made 
chartered accountants so well fitted to act, 
as they often did, as arbitrators, and per- 
haps in the future they might be brought in 
as assessors to help the judge. 

But there was one anxiety that he had felt 
for some time about the legal profession and 
it might be applicable also to accountancy. 
To the vast majority of people in this 
country their work, their long training— 
and the remuneration achieved at the end, 
bearing in mind that long training—was 
completely unknown, and where something 
was a mystery and unknown, it was subject 
to suspicion. When he sat on the Bank Rate 
tribunal, one thing which struck him most 
forcibly was that mystery and suspicion. 
The fact that a person could deal with huge 
and seemingly fabulous sums was something 
that the man in the street could not under- 
stand, and therefore everybody in that posi- 
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tion was suspect. That danger was 
heightened in their professions because they 
could not advertise, they certainly did not 
court publicity and, if they achieved pub- 
licity, it was in some case that was news, and 
it generally meant that the accountant or the 
lawyer had been doing his best for some 
very dubious character. There was a real 
danger that it would be thought that their 
main task was to assist people to avoid their 
responsibilities. For that reason he wel- 
comed the action taken by the Law Society 
and the Bar Council in assisting in the pro- 
duction of a documentary film explaining 
the legal profession. 

He coupled with the toast the name of the 
President of the Institute, Mr. Pears. 

Mr. S. John Pears, F.c.A. (President of the 
Institute), in response, thanked the Lord 
Mayor and the Corporation of the City of 
London for allowing the use of Guildhall 
for the Banquet. He regretted that the Lord 
Mayor and Sheriffs were unable to be 
present. 

Since the Royal Charter in 1880, the 
Institute had grown from about 1,000 
members at the end of its first year to the 
present membership of almost 34,000. Some 
10,000 of these came from The Society of 
Incorporated Accountants in 1958 under 
the scheme of integration. With that excep- 
tion, the growth had been remarkably 
steady and rapid throughout the Institute’s 
history. 

There was a very simple reason for this 


From left to right: Viscount Amory, Lord Parker of Waddington (Lord Chief Justice), the Bishop of London, Lord Cohen, Sir Harold 


Gillett, Sir Harold Howitt 


> 
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The President greeting Sir Harold Barton 


continuing growth. As industry and com- 
merce expanded and their problems became 
more complex, the chartered accountants of 
the day adapted themselves to the require- 
ments and widened the scope of their ser- 
vices. Industry and commerce needed them. 
Those services now covered the keeping of 
records and the preparation of accounts, 
reporting as auditors on balance sheets and 
profit and loss accounts, the preparation of 
taxation returns and the agreement of tax 
assessments, costing and the provision of 
other management services, investigations of 
all kinds, acting as registrars, trustees, 
liquidators, receivers, financial advisers and 
arbitrators, reporting on the financial aspects 
of prospectuses and providing executives 
and administrators for industry. Their 
clients included many private individuals as 
well as business organisations, and many 
members acted as executors of deceased 
estates. 

The techniques of accounting had been 
steadily improved, first by the efforts of 
individual chartered accountants and later 
with the aid of official guidance from the 
Council of the Institute. Nearly twenty years 
ago the Council decided that it must accept 
this duty, and since then it had issued 
Recommendations and other technical state- 
ments which had had profound effects in 
establishing what were now recognised as 
sound accounting principles. The Com- 
panies Act, 1948, gave statutory force to a 
great deal of the guidance previously given 
by the Council to the members of the Insti- 
tute. This work was continuing, both as 
regards new subjects and in bringing others 
already dealt with up to date; for example, 
a revised Recommendation on the treatment 
of stock-in-trade and work in progress in 
financial accounts was about to be issued. 

The practice of auditing company ac- 
counts was not genera! when the Institute 


was formed; but it gradually became more 
usual, and in 1900, after a number of sensa- 
tional financial frauds, it was made com- 
pulsory for public companies. 

The Companies Act, 1947, which was 
consolidated into the Companies Act, 
1948, established for the first time that the 
auditors of public companies must be 
members of recognised United Kingdom 
accountancy bodies or be _ individually 


Viscount Amory speaking 


authorised by the Board of Trade. The 
recognised bodies were the three chartered 
institutes covering Scotland, Ireland, and 
England and Wales, and the Association of 
Certified and Corporate Accountants. 
There were, of course, many oversea 
bodies of high standing, and for their 
members the power of individual authorisa- 
tion was of great importance. 

According to the Stock Exchange Year 
Book for 1959, of the companies registered in 
Great Britain and Ireland quoted on the 
London Stock Exchange 98.83 per cent. 
were audited by firms composed entirely of 
chartered accountants and 99.5 per cent. by 
firms in which at least one partner was a 
chartered accountant. 

The Institute had long taken the view that 
private companies should not be permitted 
to appoint as auditors persons who had no 
recognised qualification. Many private com- 
panies did appoint chartered accountants as 
their auditors, but others did not, and the 
time for reform of the law had clearly come. 
It was hoped that as a result of the recom- 
mendations made by the chartered institutes 
and the Association of Certified and Cor- 
porate Accountants, the Company Law 
Committee presided over by Lord Jenkins 
would recommend that the provisions 
relating to qualification for appointment as 
auditor should be extended to all companies. 

Taxation had inevitably become an im- 
portant part of the work of chartered 
accountants. Taxation was essentially linked 
with accounts, and accounts were their 
business. As the burden of taxes increased, 
the taxpayer and his advisers devoted 
increasing time and thought to ways and 
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means of alleviating it within the framework 
of the law. These efforts were then coun- 
tered by the Inland Revenue where it 
thought the situation had become inequit- 
able or that the loss of revenue had become 
too great. So the complicated process went 
on. 

It should, however, be recognised that the 
assessment and collection of taxes in this 
country depended upon the co-operation of 
the Inland Revenue authorities with in- 
dustry, commerce, private individuals and 
the chartered accountants and lawyers who 
advised and assisted them. They could take 
pride in the fact that there was no country in 
the world where the accountancy profession 
had created for itself a position of greater 
trust and respect than chartered accountants 
had long held here. Without them the present 
taxation system could not function. 

They were also often consulted about the 
taxation systems of other countries and their 
interrelationship with United Kingdom 
taxes. The steady growth of international 
business had made this of increasing 
importance. 

Two world wars gave great impetus to 
costing, because the majority of war stores 
were purchased on the basis of cost or prices 
fixed on the basis of cost investigations. In 
more recent years, however, the emphasis 
had been on standard costing or other 
methods of controlling expenditure and 
promoting efficiency. With the aid of suit- 
able costing systems those responsible for 
fixing prices or for selling policies could, for 
example, determine to what point it was 
beneficial to sell at a price lower than total 
cost for some products in order to reduce 
the charge for fixed overheads on the re- 
maining part of the business. If this country 
was to compete successfully in the export 
market such information was essential. 

Chartered accountants could provide a 
wide range of services for the direct assist- 
ance of management at all levels: methods 
of progress and planning, standard costing 
and other methods of costing directed 
towards efficiency, and budgetary control. 
It was their responsibility to assist business- 
men in devising and installing accounting 
systems suitable to their needs, including, 
where appropriate, keyboard machines, 
punched cards and computers. 

It was the need for such services to 
industry that started what was at first a 
trickle and had become a substantial flow of 
chartered accountants into industry. They 
had done a great deal of pioneer work, on 
the basis of which the accounting services 
to management were continually being 
developed. 

Practising members were rather slow to 
recognise the service they could provide in 
this field, but its importance was now more 
widely recognised. In the more complex 
cases specialisation was essential, and some 
training in industry after qualification was 
desirable. As a result a greatly increasing 
proportion of such work was now being 
successfully performed by the firms in the 
profession. Chartered accountants were 
wholly suitable for this type of work, and 


the proportion coming to the profession 
would continue to increase. 

The chartered accountant had a unique 
opportunity of seeing all types of businesses 
and all types of systems, meeting senior 
executives and administrators, and thus 
widening his knowledge of affairs and his 
ability to judge men and their capabilities. 
For this reason his training and experience 
fitted him for investigation work. Investiga- 
tions for prospectuses, for reconstructions 
and amalagamations, for the raising of 
finance and for the improvement of the 
structure of a company or group formed a 
very substantial part of the work of many 
chartered accountants. 

The profession established itself by re- 
cording and reporting on past facts presented 
on a particular date; in this respect it 
performed a great public service. Modern 
industry, however, required an entirely new 
and additional technique of forming a 
reasonable estimation of the future. Here 
was a field not yet fully explored. In the past 
the estimated costs in a number of large 
projects had been greatly exceeded. In 
some cases, however, where accountants did 
collaborate with engineers both before and 
during construction, large schemes had 
been completed within the budget, because 
the figures had been more realistic, and by 
proper planning in all its details the total 


expenditure had been substantially reduced. 

No less important was the proper esti- 
mation of the future revenue and expendi- 
ture arising from a development project. 
Chartered accountants knew what sort of 
information should be obtained and where 
to look for it. They were being used to 
assist in this way in large schemes both at 
home and abroad—for example, hydro- 
electric and irrigation schemes—but not yet 
to a sufficient extent. 

In the ordinary prospectus at home 
also they could not avoid looking at the 
future. Their reports dealt only with the 
past, and their signature to those reports 
was important. For the investor, however, 
it was future prospects that mattered and 
although chartered accountants did not— 
and indeed must not—purport to take 
professional responsibility for the directors’ 
estimates, they nevertheless looked at these 
estimates in collaboration with the manage- 
ment, and they would not allow their names 
to be associated with a prospectus if they 
felt that the estimates had not been pre- 
pared on a reasonable basis and were not 
likely to be achieved in normal circum- 
stances. In practice this had worked ex- 
tremely well, and most profits estimates 
had been achieved. 

This led him to the note on which he 
wished to close. They must look to the 


TWO NEW ANNOUNCEMENTS 


1. RAMAC. The unique IBM RAMAC (Random Access Method of Accounting and Control) 
is now extended to the computer system that is breaking all sales records—the IBM 1401. 
RAMAC provides true ‘in-line’ data processing, allowing transactions to be processed 
as they occur and in any order. One RAMAC unit, storing up to 20 million alpha-numeric 
characters, may now be incorporated with the IBM 1401 computer system. 


2. IBM 1410. IBM’s latest computer in the 1400 series incorporates many of the features 
that have made the smaller IBM 1401 so successful, plus the storage and processing capacity 
of larger computer systems, plus RAMAC. The IBM 1410 includes: 


>* Up to 40,000 positions of immediate access core storage. of the IBM 7330, IBM 729 II, or IBM 729 IV. 
* 4.5 microsecond access time (more than twice as fast as the * 1 or 2 data channels giving information transfer rates of up to 
IBM 1401). 125,000 characters a second. 
* Variable word and record length. %* Up to5 RAMAC file units, storing up to 100 MILLION alpha-num- 
* Fully buffered input/output unit giving speeds of up to 800 cards eric characters. Each RAMAC unit may have up to 3 access arms. 
a minute reading; 250 cards a minute punching; and 600 lines a * Read/Write/Process overlap, if required. 
minute printing. * Fully buffered 5, 6, 7 or 8 channel paper tape input (chad or chad- 
* Up to 20 magnetic tape units. Tape units may be combinations less) at 500 characters per second. 


Customers 
The following is a list of some of the 75 British organisations that have ordered the IBM 1401: 


J DYEAR TYRE & RUBBER CO, 
SCOTLAND - CHESHIRE COUNTY COUNCIL ESSO PETROLEUM co. LTD. - GOO BE! 
POLICY SIGNING OFFICE A. C. NIELSEN CO. LTD. THE ROYAL LONDON MUTUAL INSURANCE SOCIETY 


J <IN TOMIC ENERGY AUTHORITY - JOHN PLAYER & SONS 
TD. . SHELL INTERNATIONAL PETROLEUM CO. LTD UNITED KINGDOM A ; 
CATERPILLAR TRACTOR CO. LTD. : GENERAL ACCIT ENT. FIRE & LIFE ASSURANCE CORPORATION LTD. - IMPERIAL CHEMICAL IN 


DUSTRIES (PAINTS DIVISION) LTD. - DAILY MIRROR GROUP. 
Card System cITY OF PLYMOUTH - COTY (ENGLAND) TOSPITAL BOARD MARS 
ALFRED HERBERT LIMITED JOHNSON & JOHNSON (GT. BRITA REGION ATHE HERBERT MORRIS GROUP 


LIMITED - MERCANTILE & GENERAL REINSURANCE CO. LTD. THE MERSEY \ y 
PETFOODS LIMITED - WESLEYAN AND GENERAL ASSURANCE SOCIETY - LEYLAND MOORS LIMITED - THE NORTH WESTERN ELEC- 
TRICITY BOARD - GIRLING LIMITED - THE YORKSHIRE INSURANCE COMPANY LIMITED. 


For further information, please get in touch with your nearest IBM office, or write to 1BM Unit:d Kingdom Limited, 101 W gmore Street, London, W.1 
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The easiest 
Way to pass 


Just over 30 years ago, 

The Rapid Results College devised a new and entirely 
different form of tuition which was to bring astounding 
success to thousands of m2n and womzen in their profes- 
sional examinations, many taking first place in the world. 

Over the years, this unique method of study has been 
perfected. Today it has no equal. 

These home tuition courses are absolutely complete, there 
are no text books to buy. Each lesson is prepared for you 
by an expert tutor, so that every minute of your study is 
productive. 

If you enrol with the College, you will find the A.C.A. 
exams will hold no terrors for you; in fact, you will be 
surprised at the ease and speed of your success. You will 
find too, for the first time, that study can be a pleasure 
instead of a drudge, yet you are given a thorough under- 
standing of your subject which will lead to an early success 
in your examinations and early promotion in your career. 
Our confidence is such that we offer every student who 
conscientiously completes the course a genuine NO PASS 
—NO FEE GUARANTEE. 


* Every Course is complete. No text books to 
buy. 

* No Pass- No Fee Guarantee to every student 
who conscientiously completes the course. 

* Cuts down the period of study to the mini- 
mum. 

* A different method of tuition far in advance 
of any other yet devised. 

* Over 60,000 successes in professional exami- 
nations. 


Send now for complete details of the A.C.A. courses 


Y 


3, Tuition House, London, S.W.19 
or call at 235 Grand Buildings, Trafalgar Sq., W.C.2. 
(WHI. 8877) 


or Midland Bank House, 26 Cross Street, Manchester 2 
(Blackfriars 9515) 


THE COMPANIES GUIDE 
DIARY FOR 1961 


AN ALPHABETICAL GUIDE TO 
COMPANY LAW AND PRACTICE 
incorporating an 
ANNUAL DIARY and REFERENCE BOOK 


THE COMPANIES GUIDE sets out the principal provisions 
of the Act in concise alphabetical order, with clear 
references to the relevant sections of the Act. The Diary 
shows a week at an opening, with a thumb index to 
each month. 

The REFERENCE SECTION contains a wealth of useful 
legal information including an extremely clear table of 
ad valorem stamp duties. 


PRICE 15 


Foolscap Size. By post 16s 9d 


JORDAN & SONS LIMITED 


CoMPANY REGISTRATION AGENTS, 
PRINTERS AND PUBLISHERS, 


116 CHANCERY LANE, LONDON, WC2 


JAMES TAYLOR AUTOMOBILES 
LTD. 


Rolls-Royce and Bentley Specialists 


Cars as new at most attractive discount 


1960 Aug. Morris Mk.V de luxe. Real leather. Fitted turbo 
discs. Continental mirrors, performance, equipment, exhaust 
system. As new. One owner. Floor change. £785 
1960 Riley 4/68. Duotone Green. Condition as leaving fac- 
tory. Truly magnificent specimen. One owner. Floor change. 


£885 
1960 M.G. Magnette. Fitted radio, seat covers. Most beauti- 
fully maintained. One owner. Floor change. £850 


1957 Armstrong Sapphire. 346. Fully automatic. Mileage 
only 32,000. Most attractive duotone grey. In immaculate 
order. Radio, etc. £650 


1958 Chevrolet Bel-Air. Finished Primrose/Off White. One 
owner. Car has been unused since January 1960. Total mileage 
only 13,000. Fitted radio, heater, whitewall tyres, and many 
extras. Engine is the famous “Blue Flame 145.” Performance 
is just amazing. Cost £2,250. £1,200 
1958 Ford Fairlane 500. One owner. Finished Blue/Cream. 
Fully automatic. 11,000 miles. Radio, heater, etc. In immacu- 
late condition throughout. Cost £2,600. £1,625 


G. B. CHAPMAN, GENERAL MANAGER, 
BENTLEY HOUSE, FINDON ROAD, WORTHING, SUSSEX 


Telephone No.: Findon 3022/3 
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future and let their clients know how they 
could help them. When the Institute was 
founded, its members were concerned largely 
with insolvency work: to be seen going into 
a chartered accountant’s office was almost 
an act of bankruptcy. They then progressed 
to the establishment of accounting and 
auditing as essential complements of busi- 
ness activity, but with much emphasis on 
past events. They gained a world-wide 
reputation for integrity. 

Unfortunately, they tended also to acquire 
a reputation for dourness, an undue interest 
in the past, and caution to the point of 
being regarded as discouragers of enterprise. 
They must see to it that this could no 
longer be said. If industry was to prosper— 
and indeed if it was to survive in the export 
trade—it must be efficient and enterprising. 
Whether in practice or in industry, chartered 
accountants were all one profession, and 
they should make available to businessmen 
the advice and information which only they 
could properly give. They must stimulate 
their clients and encourage them to new 
ventures, help them to make their estimates 
and plans on sound bases and provide them 
with all possible aids to making the right 
decisions at the right time. 

Mr. P. F. Granger, F.c.A. (Vice-President 
of the Institute) proposed the toast of the 
guests. They included, he said, a Govern- 
ment Minister, a star from the ecclesiastical 
firmament, representatives of the Bench and 
the Bar, representatives of the great depart- 
ments of State, leaders of industry and of 
the Stock Exchange, members of the 
Corporation of London, chairmen of great 
public organisations and companies, repre- 
sentatives of the Press, and also repre- 
sentatives of accountancy bodies from all 
five continents (acclamation). He welcomed 
them all, and coupled with the toast the 
names of the Rt. Hon. Viscount Amory of 
Tiverton and Mr. Jack Seidman, immediate 
past President of the American Institute of 
Accountants. 

Replying to the toast of the guests, the 
Rt. Hon. Viscount Amory of Tiverton said 
that he had the pleasure of answering for 
the Bishop of London. He spoke also for 
the Lord Chief Justice and the three Lords 
of Appeal. He hoped those gentlemen 
would realise that when he was at the Trea- 
sury he approved an increase in their 
Lordships’ pension—within 125 years of their 
last increase. If the President invited their 
Lordships again next year he was not sure 
that he would come. By that time it was pos- 
sible that Sections 20-28 of the Finance Act, 
1960, would have been called for interpre- 
tation by the Courts. He had had experience 
of the rude things that H.M. judges could 
say about well-intentioned ministers when 
it came to clarity and Shakespearean 
English. 

Two of the Lords of Appeal, Lord Rad- 
cliffe and Lord Cohen, had produced dis- 
tinguished reports which Chancellors of the 
Exchequer kept within reach for directive 
purposes. Those reports on monetary 
policy, on income tax, and on prices and 
productivity occupied the place in his 


library reserved for sacred literature. He 
was not going to say anything about taxa- 
tion except that, in his opinion, direct 
taxation stood both absolutely and rela- 
tively too high. Relatively, because he 
believed that direct taxation ought to be 
brought down even, if necessary, at the 
expense of putting up indirect taxation. He 
had done a little bit in that direction himself 
and he wished the opportunity had been 
there to enable him to do still more. 
(Applause.) 

Mr. J. Seidman (immediate past President, 
American Institute of Certified Public Ac- 
countants) also replied. He said accountants 
must unify and consolidate. Could they not 
construct a programme involving such steps 
as (1) the organisation in every country of a 
national institute, (2) the attendance and 
exchange of platforms at one another's 
meetings, (3) the exchange of faculty 
members through colleges of accountancy, 
(4) international apprenticeships, (5) a 
world-wide exchange of standards and 
methods, (6) agreement between nations, 
providing unrestricted acceptance of each 
other's accountants, (7) enlisting the sup- 
port of the International Chamber of 
Commerce and similar organisations of 
responsible businessmen, (8) the ultimate 
development of a world standard of account- 
ing principles and auditing methods, (9) 
the ultimate development of a world title 
for accountants geared to uniform universal 
requirements and (10) yes, even a United 
Nations of Accountants? (Applause.) 

Now, that was a pretty big order, but 
could not they at least make a start by 
beginning with their own two nations? He 
himself looked forward to the time when 
accountants in one country w ould be able t> 
cross all international borders freely a: d 
practise without reference to national or 
other limitations. 

The more occasions they had like that, the 
closer they approached their goal. He would 
like to draw attention to September, 1962, 
when the Americans would be hosts in New 
York to the International Congress on 
Accounting. He hoped the Institute and the 
Institutes of all other nations represented 
that evening would be there. 

Referring to the Eightieth Birthday, the 
speaker was sure that at a hundred and 
eighty the Institute would still be a vigorous, 
vital body pursuing and achieving its 
objects. “Institutions, like old soldiers, 
never die.” 


Members’ Library 


ACCESSIONS TO August, 1960, are in- 
cluded in a second cumulative supplement 
to the Short List of Books, the current 
edition of which was published in August 
last year. The supplement, or the Short List 
with supplement, will be sent on request by 
the Librarian, free and post free, to any 
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member on receipt of an addressed label. 


The Librarian reports that among the books 
and papers acquired by the Institute in recent 
weeks by purchase and gifts are the following: 


The Agricultural Landowner’s Handbook 
on Taxation. Part II. (Agricultural Land- 
owners’ Association): 9th edn. by F. G. 
Holland. 1960. (Country Landowners’ 
Association, 21s.) 


The Background to Agricultural Policy; by 
Edith H. Whetham. Cambridge. 1960. 
(C.U.P., 22s. 6d.) 


Be Sure You Agree; by R. W. Bell. 1960. 
(George Allen & Unwin, 13s. 6d.) 


Beginners, Please. (/nvestors Chronicle.) 
1960. (Eyre & Spottiswoode, 30s.) 


Business Budgets and Budgetary Control; 
by A. W. Willsmore: 4th edn. 1960. 
(Pitman, 22s. 6d.) 


The City; by P. Ferris. 1960. (Gollancz, 
21s.) 


Common Body of Knowledge Required by 
Professional Management Consultants. 
(Association of Consulting Management 
Engineers.) New York. 1957. (A. of 
C.M.E., 36s.) 


The Commonwealth and Europe. (Econo- 
mist Intelligence Unit.) 1960. (E.1.U., 
42s.) 


Company Secretarial Practice; by A. 
Palmer, F.c.a.: 9th edn. 1960. (Longmans, 
18s. 6d.) 


The Control of Monopoly in the United 
Kingdom; by P. H. Guenault and J. M. 
Jackson. 1960. (Longmans, 25s.) 


The Corporate Income Tax in Sweden; by 
M. Norr and C. Sandels. 1960. (Stock- 
holms Enskilda Bank, gratis.) 


Double Taxation: a treatise on the subject 
of double taxation relief; by C. E. Gar- 
land and P. F. Hughes. 1960. (Taxation 
Publishing, 30s.) 


Economics: a general introduction; by F. 
Benham: 6th edn. 1960. (Pitman, 20s.) 


Exploration in Management; by W. 
Brown. 1960. (Heinemann, 30s.) 


Factory Wage Structures and National 
Agreements; by D. J. Robertson. 1960. 
(C.U.P., 40s.) 


Finance Ordinance, 1960. (Pakistan.) 
Karachi. 1960. (Government of Pakistan, 
Rs. 2.10.0.) 


Glasgow Limited: a case-study in industrial 
war and peace; by T. T. Paterson. 1960, 
(C.U.P., 30s.) 


A Guide to Doing Business in the European 
Common Market: Vol. 1: France and 
Belgium; by Rita E. Hauser and G. M. 
Hauser. 1960. (Stevens, 50s.) 


A Guide to the Principles of Costing in the 
European Non-ferrous Metals Industry. 
(International Wrought Non-ferrous 
Metals Council.) 1960. (1.W.N.M.C., 
16s. 6d.) 


Handbook of Industrial Engineering and 
Management; by W. G. Lreson and E. L. 
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Grant. Englewood Cliffs, N.J., 1955. 
(Prentice-Hall, 117s.) 


In the Centre of Things; by Paul Einzig. 
1960. (Hutchinson, 30s.) 


Income Tax Act annotated ... 1960...; by 
H. H. Stikeman. Toronto. 1960. (De 
Boo, 64s.) 


Internal Audit and Control of Scrap, Sal- 
vage and Surplus Materials. (Institute of 
Internal Auditors.) New York. 1960. 
(Presented.) 


Internal Audit of Insurance Programs. (In- 
stitute of Internal Auditors.) New York. 
1960. (Presented.) 


An Investors Guide. (Financial Times.) 
1960. (Financial Times, 15s. 6d.) 


Management by System; by R. F. Neuschal: 
2nd edn. New York. 1960. (Formerly 
entitled Streamlining Business Proce- 
dures.) (McGraw-Hill, 62s.) 


Nationalized Industry and Public Owner- 
ship; by W. A. Robson. 1960. (George 
Allen & Unwin, 50s.) 


Personal Qualifications of Management 
Consultants. (Association of Consulting 
Management Engineers.) New York. 
1959. (A. of C.M.E., 10s.) 


Personnel Management: principles and 
practice; by C. H. Northcott: 4th edn. 
1960. (Pitman, 30s.) 


*Ranking, Spicer & Pegler’s Mercantile 
Law ... partnership law and the law of 
arbitrations and awards; by D. F. De 
L’H. Ranking, E. E. Spicer, F.c.a., and 
E. C. Pegler, F.c.A.: 11th edn. by W. W. 
Bigg, F.c.a., and R. D. Penfold. 1960. 
(H.F.L., 25s.) 


Saving in a Free Society; by J. E. Powell. 
1960. (Hutchinson, 21s.) 


Securities Acceptable to the Lending 
Banker; by L. C. Mather. 1960. (Water- 
low, 25s.) 

Security Analysis: interpretation of finan- 
cial statements; by D. H. Bellemore, A. 
Tucker and R. L. Day. New York. 1959. 
(Simmons-Boardman, 50s.) 


Selling Overseas: the principles of export 
marketing; by H. Deschampsneufs. 1960. 
(Business Publications, 45s.) 


Simplified Cost Records for Newspapers; 
by J. J. Berliner and Staff. New York. 
1959. (J. J. Berliner and Staff, 112s.) 


The South Sea Bubble; by J. Carswell. 
1960. (Cresset Press, 30s.) 


The Substance of Economics; by H. A. 
Silverman: 15th edn. 1960. (Pitman, 20s.) 


Taxation Guide 1960/61; by J. D. Jenkins. 
1960. (J. D. Jenkins, 19s. 6d.) 


The Truth About Publishing; by Sir S. 
Unwin; 7th edn. 1960. (George Allen & 
Unwin, 15s.) 

Unit Stock and Store Control; by H. 


Dennett: 2nd edn. 1960. (Business 
Publications, 35s.) 


* This book has been presented to all District 
Society Libraries under the grant of books scheme. 


Recruitment to the 


Profession 


THE ANNUAL DINNER Of the Hull, East York- 
shire and Lincolnshire Society of Chartered 
Accountants was held at the Guildhall, 
Hull, on October 21, its President, Mr. R. 
H. R. Marshall, F.c.A., being in the chair. 
Among the guests were the Lord Mayor of 
Hull; the Lord Bishop of Lincoln; Mr. S. 
John Pears, F.c.A., President of The Institute 
of Chartered Accountants in England and 
Wales, and Mr A. S. Maclver, C.B.E., M.C., 
Secretary of the Institute. 

Proposing the toast of the Institute, the 
Lord Bishop of Lincoln said he was im- 
pressed by an institution which was deter- 
mined to maintain professional standards. 
The establishment and maintenance of 
standards was now having to be re-learnt by 
society. 

Mr. S. John Pears, F.c.A., President of 
the Institute, responded to the toast. He 
said that the Institute and the Council were 
criticised from time to time for not doing 
something for the small practitioner. This 
was not for want of trying, but it was 
difficult to know what could be done. He 
himself had had this matter out with various 
groups at this year’s Summer Course at Ox- 
ford, but so far had not had one concrete 
suggestion, other than what was already in 
hand. The Institute now had a public rela- 
tions committee, a member of the Institute 
staff allocated to public relations, and a 
consultant. If members had other ideas, 
they should let the Institute have them. 

Mr. Pears had been told that members were 
worried at times about recruitment and 
maintaining staffs. There was a good deal 
that could be done by means of publications 
and through contacts with people respon- 
sible for education and for advising youth. 
But every time these people were inter- 
viewed the same facts came up. He re- 
peated that in order to recruit people to the 
profession, they had to pay them in a way 
which bore some relation to what they could 
get elsewhere. It was a nasty but realistic 
fact that clients could not be given a proper 
service without proper staff; hence it was 
important to charge proper fees. 

Referring to the possibility that the 
fishing industry might soon be the subject 
of inquiries under the Restrictive Practices 
Act, the President acknowledged he did not 
like that Act. He thought it was a thoroughly 
bad Act and it was time somebody said so; 
if the Act was to be altered they had got to 
bring pressure to bear. If the Act said they 
would not have any price agreements under 
any circumstances he could understand it. 
But if the law was trying to see whether this 
was a sensible price agreement or not, then 
there had to be sensible gateways, but the 
restrictions made the gateways virtually 
impossible to get through. The people who 
were originally responsible for passing this 
legislation did so with a double purpose, 
only 50 per cent. of which had been realised. 
If employers were to be subject to inquiry, 
so should the unions. They had now gone 
from a sellers’ market to a buyers’ market. 
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Mr. R. H. R. Marshall, President of the 
Society, welcomed the guests, and Councillor 
W. Pearson, of Grimsby, responded. 


A Warning 


THE ANNUAL DINNER of the Leeds, Bradford 
and District Society of Chartered Accoun- 
tants was held at the Queen’s Hotel, Leeds, 
on October 28, under the chairmanship of 
its President, Mr. Rupert Walton, T.p., 
F.C.A. 

The guests included the Lord Mayor of 
Leeds (Alderman Mrs. Lillian Hammond, 
3.P.); The Rt. Hon. Richard Wood, pP.c., 
M.P. (Minister of Power); Mr. S. John Pears, 
F.c.A. (President of The Institute of Char- 
tered Accountants in England and Wales): 
Mr. G. de P. Veale, a.c. (Recorder of 
Leeds); Mr. Angus Fraser (Solicitor to the 
Board of Inland Revenue); and many other 
representatives of the professions, com- 
merce, education and the Inland Revenue. 

The Rt. Hon. Richard Wood, P.c., M.P. 
(Minister of Power), proposing the toast of 
The Institute of Chartered Accountants in 
England and Wales, expressed his admira- 
tion of the ingenuity and cleverness of 
chartered accountants. On the whole, so far 
as his personal affairs were concerned, he 
was delighted that they existed, but he was 
bound to admit that on occasions they 
could be a little inconvenient. 

Mr. S. John Pears, F.c.A. (President of the 
Institute), in response, referred to his 
experience in the Ministry of Supply in 
costing and price fixing. The costing carried 
out during the war, he said, had done much 
to stimulate in the wool, worsted and 
clothing industries interest in costing, both 
as regards the economic use of materials 
and as regards conversion costs. 

Mr. Pears went on: “Some of you per- 
haps still need some assistance in costing, 
and also perhaps need some assistance in 
organisation and what is now known as 
management servicing. 

“If you do, I suggest that you consult in 
the first place your own auditor, and if he 
cannot do the job himself he will tell you 
the right person to go to. It may be some- 
body else in the accountancy profession; it 
could be one of the other concerns dealing 
with this type of work, of whom there are a 
number of respectable firms. These people 
adhere to what we regard as proper pro- 
fessional ethics. Do not go to people, some 
of whom are not highly principled, who 
have no regard for professional ethics.” 

Mr. Pears then issued this warning: “If 
you find that some undertaking is adver- 
tising its services, if you find its has 
come to your office and put its foot in the 
door and given you some high pressure 
salesmanship, using a number of clichés 
you don’t understand, beware. If you don’t 
you may be poorer in money and you may 
be poorer in your own self-esteem, because 
you may be made a sucker. I say this in all 
sincerity—be on your guard.” 

Proposing the toast of the guests, Mr. 
Rupert Walton, T.D., F.c.A. (President of 
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IT’S DIFFERENT NOW 


I rose. “Good morning’’, I said, and stepped into the safe. 
“Come out’, said the bank manager coldly. 


(LITERARY LAPSES, 1910) 


There was some truth in it when Stephen 
Leacock wrote his uproarious sketch of a 
nervous man’s first encounter with a big 
city bank. In those days a first-timer had 
need to bring some self-assurance with him 
to meet the august protocol of a banking hall. 

How different today - when people drop 
in at their Lloyds Bank branches as 
unconcernedly as they would enter a coffee- 
bar .. . can even be seen emerging from the 
manager’s room with the complacent look 
of one who has just borrowed a modest sum 
on most favourable terms .. . 

The fact is you really can’t do without a 
bank account these days — and the cost of 
running one is negligible if you consider the 
advantages — so why not call at the nearest 

_ branch of Lloyds Bank and open a current 
account now? 


LLOYDS BANK LIMITED 


Specialists 
in purchases of or loans on F.C.A. 


INSTITUTE AND SOCIETY EXAMS. 
Reversions, 
Expert postal and ora tuition, based on 30 years’ 


L i fe I n te rests, etc . experience in preparing candidates for these Exams. 


Painstaking criticism and marking of work and 
prompt return of all papers is guaranteed. Moderate 
Fees. Tuition adapted to meet precise personal needs 
at very r easonable of each candidate. Copies of over 900 signed letters 
received from students will be sent on request. 
rates of interest 


As Ss ets £4 000 00 


TRADE STOCKTAKERS 


and Yorkshire | INCOME TAX OR SALE 
NORMAL TERMS 


Reversionary 


45 Cross St, Manchester 2. BLAckfriars 0081 Telephone: TEMple Bar 9212/3-6340 


1 Queen Victoria St, London E.C.4 City 3626 Branches in: Liverpool, Sheffield, Birmingham, Southampton and Swansea 
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Classified Advertisements 


Advertisements under “ Appointments Vacant”, “Practices & Partnerships” ,“ Appointments Required”, “Articled 
Clarke —eighpence per word. Under “Official Notices”, “Miscellaneous” and other headings—one shilling per 
word. Box numbers—five shillings extra (including the five words in the advertisement). Semi-displaved panels—t4 
per column inch. All terms prepaid Replies to Box Number advertisements should be addressed Box No... . clo 
ACCOUNTANCY, Moorgate Pl ice, London, E.C.2, unless otherwise stated. It is requested that the Box Number be 
aleo placed at the bottom left-hand corner of the envelope. 


APPOINTMENTS REGISTER OF THE INSTITUTE 
OF CHARTERED ACCOUNTANTS INENGLAND 
AND WALES 
Emplovers who have vacancies for members on their 
staffs and als.» members seeking new appointments are 
invited to make use of the facilities provided by the 
Institute’s Appointments Register. No fees are puyable. 
All enquiries should be addressed to the Appointments 
=" Moorgate Place, London, E.C.2. Tel. Moorgate 


APPOINTMENTS VACANT 


Leeps EDUCATION COMMITTEE 
LEEDS COLLEGE OF COMMERCE 
43 Woodhouse Lane, Leeds, 2 
Principal:—E. V. Roberts, B.Com., A.C.A. 
Applications are invited for the post of LECTURER 
IN ACCOUNTANCY and allied subjects. 
Candidates should be Chartered or Certified 
Accountants and capable of Lecturing to final pro- 
fessional standard. 
Duties to begin as soon as possible. 
Salary: Burnham Technical scale (men) i.e. £1,370 
x £35 to £1,550. Approved experience taken into 
accuunt in determining starting salary. 
Further particulars and application forms from 
the undersi 
GEORGE TAYLOR, 
Chief Education Officer. 
Education Offices, Calverley Street, Leeds, 1. 


£875 upwards, according to experience, will 
be paid by a leading firm of chartered accoun- 
tants to qualified men to be based on their 
City Office. Experience will cover auditing in 
a variety of industries and there will be 
opportunities later for suitable individuals 
on management services work. Luncheon 
vouchers and paid overtime in addition. Five- 
day week and pension scheme. Box No. 335, 
c/o ACCOUNTANCY. 


AUDIT CLERKS. Many vacancies waiting for 
Senior, Semi-senior or Junior. Call BooTH’s AGENCY, 
80 Coleman St., Moorgate, E.C.2. 


ACCOUNTANT 


required by SIERRA LEONE GOVERNMENT 
Electricity Department on contract for three 
tours of 18-24 months each in first instance, 
with gratuity 15 per cent. total salary drawn. 


ing salary according to qualifications 
and experience in scale (including Inducement 
Pay) £966 rising to £1,666 a year. Outfit allowance 
£60. Children’s allowance £48-£144 a year or 
grant up to £288 annually for their maintenance 
in U.K. Free passages for officer, wife and up to 
three children under age 18. Liberal leave on full 
salary. 


Candidates must have substantial accounting 
experience wth a Public Utility Undertaking, 
including experience in posting main books of 
accounts. Knowledge of the application of 
Renewals Funds and of the compilation of Plant 
Registers desirable, and some experience in 
mechanical billing an advantage. 


Apply to CROWN AGENTS, 4 Millbank, London, 
S.W.1, for application form and further par- 
ticulars, stating age, name, brief details of 
qualifications and experience and quoting refer- 
ence M3A/53177/AD. 


TREASURY ACCOUNTANTS 


required by GOVERNMENT OF HONG KONG 
either (a) on probation for pensionable employment 
or (b) on contract for one tour of three years in first 
instance with gratuity at rate of £175 a year. 

Commencing salary up to £1,875 a year according 
to experience in scale equivalent to £1,500 rising to 
£2,865 a year. 

Free passages. Liberal leave on full salary after 
tour of 3/34 years. Govt. quarters or Hotel accom- 
modation provided at reasonable rental. 

Candidates, aged 25-35, must be members of one 
of the recognised accountancy bodies and have had 
not less than one but preferably five years’ post 
qualifying experience with a large organisation. Ex- 
perience of Mechanical accounting and supervision 
of staff essential. Apply to CROWN AGENTS, 4 Mill- 
bank, London, S.W.1, for application form and fur- 
ther particulars, stating age, name, brief details of 
qualifications and experience and quoting reference 
M3A/53025/AD. 


VICTORIA UNIVERSITY OF WELLINGTON 
New Zealand 
PROFESSOR OF ACCOUNTANCY 

Applications are invited for the above-mentioned 
appointment. 

The salary will be at the rate of £2,800 per annum; 
supplementation of the salary up to £200 per annum 
is available, but this is subject to a recommendation 
to Council by the Professorial Board. 

Approved fares to Wellington will be allowed for 
the appointee, his wife and his dependent children. In 
addition, actual removal expenses will be allowed 
within certain limits. 

Further particulars and information as to the 
method of application may be obtained from the 
Secretary, Association of Universities of the British 
Commonwealth, 36 Gordon Square, London, W.C.1. 

Applications close, in New Zealand and London, 
on 3/st December, 1960. 


ACCOUNTANT with costing experience, preferably 
aged 25/35, required as Assistant to Secretary of 
Machine Tool Company in London. Salary up to 
£1,100 p.a. according to age and experience. Pension 
Scheme, Luncheon Vouchers, and opportunity for 
advancement. Reply stating age and qualifications 
and full details of experience to Box No. 389, c/o 
ACCOUNTANCY. 


ACCOUNTANTS FOR RHODESIA 


QUALIFIED ACCOUNTANTS required by 
International Firm of Accountants, initially 
on three-year contracts, for their offices in 
SALISBURY and LUSAKA. Candidates 
should be either recently qualified or with up 
to five years’ experience since qualifying. 
Starting salaries £1,400 to £1,700 p.a. accord- 
ing to experience. Passages paid out and back 
for each successful applicant and up to two 
dependants. Annual bonus and generous 
leave conditions. Excellent prospects. Appli- 
cations with full particulars to Box No. 393, 
c/o ACCOUNTANCY. 


CHARTERED ACCOUNTANT 
National Retail Organization required a Chartered 
Accountant, age 26-30, interested in Office Manage- 
ment techniques and the development of Retail Stores 
systems. After preliminary training responsible 
appointment as Accountant Manager is available. 
Salary £1,500 minimum. Applications in confidence 
giving full particulars of education and career to date 
to Box No. 388, c/o ACCOUNTANCY. 


CHARTERED ACCOUNTANT, recently qualified, 
required by medium-sized Company manufacturing 
knitwear. Give particulars of experience, age, educa- 
tion, etc., to NECKWEAR Lrp., Grosvenor Street, 
Macclesfield, Cheshire. 


(continued on page xlv, facing page 682) 
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the Leeds, Bradford Society), said industry 
and commerce had to keep pace with 
change, and to interpret changes wisely 
required great skill and judgment, imagina- 
tion, and sophistication in economics and 
statistics. Design and research cost money 
and, if successful, made obsolete past 
capital expenditure. 

Mr. Walton paid tribute to the public 
service of the Lord Mayor of Leeds 
(Alderman Mrs. Lillian Hammond), who 
responded to the toast. Mr. Angus Fraser 
(Solicitor to the Board of Inland Revenue) 
also spoke in reply. 


Accountants must be 
Enterprising 


THE ANNUAL DINNER Of the Leicestershire 
and Northamptonshire Society of Chartered 
Accountants was held at the Grand Hotel, 
Leicester, on October 24, with the President 
Mr. W. G. Fox, T.D., D.L., J.P., F.C.A., in the 
chair. Among the guests were the Lord 
Mayor of Leicester (Councillor Mrs. 
Dorothy Russell), the Mayor of Northamp- 
ton (Alderman C. M. Newton, M.B.E., J.P.), 
Mr. S. John Pears, F.c.a. (President of The 
Institute of Chartered Accountants in 
England and Wales), Mr. A. S. Maclver, 
C.B.E., M.c. (Secretary of the Institute), and 
representatives of professional bodies, the 
Press, and the Inland Revenue. 

Proposing the toast of the guests, Mr. 
Fox paid tribute to Mr. MaclIver, wno in 
these difficult post-war years had gained the 
confidence of all members. 

In her response to the toast the Lord 
Mayor of Leicester said that it gave her 
much satisfaction to find there were over 
three hundred and fifty women members 
of the Institute. 

Mr. S. John Pears, the President of the 
Institute, who also responded, dwelt with 
particular pleasure on his personal associa- 
tions with Leicester as a past Master of the 
Company of Framework Knitters. He recog- 
nised the difficulties of the small practi- 
tioners in the profession, and he hoped that 
they would put forward their own sugges- 
tions. In the end, he was sure, accountants 
must do things for themselves, giving such 
service that clients would feel the fees well 
worth paying. Members must be especially 
keen to destroy the idea that accountants 
had nothing to offer the public except 
caution and restraint: they must always be 
ready to offer suggestions that would stimu- 
late and encourage new enterprises. 


Brighton Dinner 


MR. S. JOHN PEARS, F.C.A., President of The 
Institute of Chartered Accountants in 
England and Wales, was the principal 
speaker at the Brighton dinner of the 
South Eastern Society of Chartered Ac- 
countants, which was also attended by 
Mr. A. S. Maclver, C.B.E., M.C., B.A., 
Secretary of the Institute, on November 4. 
The President of the Society, Mr. G. W. 


Davies, F.c.A., was in the chair, and among 
the 400 guests were representatives of pro- 
fessional bodies and the Inland Revenue. 

The toast of The Institute of Chartered 
Accountants in England and Wales and the 
Accountancy Profession was proposed by 
Mr. Sydney M. Caffyn, c.p.£., of East- 
bourne, who said he would like to pay 
tribute to the enormous amount of help 
which the business community received 
from the sound and wise advice of ac- 
countants. 

The President in his reply alluded to the 
Institute’s recent birthday; it was now 
eighty years old. He went on to refer to the 
previous Sunday’s broadcast: Professional 
Portrait—Accountant, with sub-title 
“Tune on the Old Tax Fiddle.”’ As soon as 
the Institute heard about it, the Secretary 
had written to the B.B.C. and said they 
would like to see the script. An assurance 
was given by the B.B.C. that there was noth- 
ing wrong with the script and they did not 
see it. In the speaker’s opinion “‘Tune on the 
Old Tax Fiddle” was disgraceful. Account- 
ants were made out to be incompetent, 
greedy and impotent. He himself had been 
in contact with the B.B.C. on the Tuesday 
morning following the broadcast; on the 
Wednesday morning he had an apology 
over the telephone, and the Institute had 
now been granted a quarter of an hour of 
broadcasting time to reply and say what 
it liked as soon as an announcement could 
be made in the Radio Times. 

Mr. Pears was sure that the notice the 
Council was sending out on the charging of 
fees would be a great improvement on the 
existing Handbook. 

Proposing the toast of the guests Mr. 
D. B. Evans, F.c.A., chairman of the Kent 
and Sussex branch of the Society, particu- 
larly welcomed members of the Institute 
and visitors who had come from consider- 
able distances: the Society covered a very 
wide area, and members had few opportu- 
nities of meeting. 

The response was made by Mr. F. G. 
Beckett, Clerk of the Peace for Hastings and 
Clerk to the Commissioners of Inland 
Revenue. 

Mr. Henry J. G. Collis, T.D., M.A., pro- 
posed the toast of The South Eastern Society, 

Replying, Mr. G. W. Davies, President of 
the Society, expressed the Society’s gratitude 
to Mr. Pears for coming to Brighton at such 
a busy time—he was at Bristol the previous 
night—accompanied by Mr. Maclver, Mr. 
Appleyard and Mr. Eggleton, all of whom 
they were glad to welcome in Brighton. 


Irish Institute Dinner 


MR. G. E. CAMERON, F.C.A., President of The 
Institute of Chartered Accountants in 
Ireland, was in the chair at the annual 
dinner of that Institute, which was held in 
Belfast on October 20. Mr. S. John Pears, 
F.c.A. (President of The Institute of Char- 
tered Accountants in England and Wales) 
proposed the toast of Prosperity to Ireland. 


He was supported by Mr. Alexander 
McKellar, c.a. (President of The Institute 
of Chartered Accountants of Scotland). 

The toast of the [Irish Institute was pro- 
posed by the Hon. Mr. Justice McVeigh. 

Mr. Cameron, in response, said that 
in the course of his researches into the 
past he had found that a certain Mr. 
Justice Quain, speaking some eighty-five 
years ago, deplored as one of the greatest 
abuses ever introduced into the law the 
handing over of affairs in bankruptcy to an 
ignorant set of men called accountants. It 
was obvious that the relationship between 
the legal and accountancy professions had 
become more cordial since then. When the 
Irish Institute was founded seventy-two 
years ago people were not anxious to be 
seen in the company of a chartered accoun- 
tant because this would most likely signify 
insolvency. From the undertaker stage, they 
had now developed into something in the 
nature of the doctor-cum-parson of busi- 
ness. They were involved in the birth, 
marriage and death of businesses and also 
looked after their financial health and 
economic efficiency. During these years the 
Irish Institute’s membership had increased 
from thirty-one to almost 1,700. 

An outstanding event in Northern Ireland, 
Mr. Cameron went on, had been the intro- 
duction of the new Companies Bill now 
awaiting the attention of the Senate. They 
must, he thought, admit that in Ireland, 
both North and South, the annual accounts 
of many companies fell far short of the 
requirements of English law. When the 
new Bill became an Act the annual accounts 
of Northern Ireland companies would be 
subject to the same statutory requirements 
as in Great Britain. 

The Irish Institute, he continued, main- 
tained very close and cordial relations with 
its sister Institutes in Great Britain, The 
Institute of Chartered Accountants of 
Scotland and The Institute of Chartered 
Accountants in England and Wales. He had 
had the honour of taking the chair at a 
meeting of the Joint Standing Committee 
of the three Institutes that afternoon and, 
on behalf of his Council, he would like to 
say how pleased they all were that the 
members of the committee had come to 
Ireland and how delighted they were to 
have them as their guests that evening. 


Last week, accompanied by the secretary, 
Mr. Orr, he had had the pleasure of repre- 
senting the Institute at a banquet in 
Guildhall, London, to celebrate the eightieth 
anniversary of the grant of the Royal 
Charter to the English Institute—a most 
magnificent gathering in an historic setting. 
Later in the week, Mr. Orr and he had visited 
Holland for what the Netherlands Institute 
of Accountants calls its Accountants’ Day 
celebrations. There were gathered together 
the representatives of professional accoun- 
tancy bodies from fifteen countries. At 
various receptions and dinners, Mr. Pears, 
the President of the English Institute, found 
himself speaking on behalf of all English- 
speaking countries, including the U.S.A. 
and Canada. 
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Sir James Martin Lodge 


THE INSTALLATION MEETING of the Sir James 
Martin Lodge (formerly The Incorporated 
Accountants’ Lodge) was held on October 
25 at Freemasons’ Hall, Great Queen 
Street, London, W.C.2. W. Bro. A. Armitt 
installed his successor, Bro. F. A. Roberts, 
as W.M. W. Bro. F. A. Roberts invested 
the following officers: Bro. J. W. Pirie,S.W.; 
Bro. E. A. Woods, J.W.; W. Bro. C. V. 
Best, Treasurer; W. Bro. E. B. Trimmer, 
Secretary; W. Bro. E. J. P. Garratt, D.C.; 
Bro. L. J. D. Jones, S.D.; Bro. E. J. Morris, 
J.D.; W. Bro. A. V. Hussey, A.D.C.; W. 
Bro. J. C. Chaumeton, Almoner; W. Bro. 
G. J. Hakim, Organist; Bro. A. B. Sturgess, 
I.G.; W. Bro. H. Rose, W. Bro. E. 
Downward, Bro. H. N. Piper, Bro. R. 
Moorhouse, Stewards; W. Bro. A. C. 
Chitty, Tyler. Many guests were present. 
The address of the Secretary of the Lodge is 
171 Petts Wood Road, Orpington, Kent. 


District Society 


SOUTH EASTERN 
INTERMEDIATE AND FINAL residential courses 
for students were held at the Royal Pavilion, 
Brighton, in September and October. The 
167 students present came not only from the 
area of the South Eastern Society (Kent, 
Sussex, Hampshire, and parts of Wiltshire 
and Dorset) but also from London and the 
Channel Islands. Mr. G. W. Davies, 
F.C.A., President of the Society, introduced 
the courses and presided at the dinners. 
The students derived great benefit from 
the lectures and from formal and informal 
discussions. Their attendance was facili- 
tated by the willing co-operation of their 
principals. 


Students’ Society of 
London 


Autumn Session 

Among the major functions of the Autumn 
Session are the mock company annual 
general meeting in the Chartered Insurance 
Hall, Aldermanbury, on November 29, the 
annual dinner at Grosvenor House on 
December 12, and the Christmas dance at 
the Royal Festival Hall on December 16. 


Autumn Residential Course 

The senior residential course at Balliol and 
Jesus Colleges, Oxford, was attended by 
212 students. A number of them have formed 
the Lindsay Club, designed specially for 
those in the last year of articles. Details may 
be obtained from the library. 


Articled Clerks’ Diaries 

Students are reminded that the 1961 diaries 
are on sale at 3s. 6d. each (4s. by post). The 
demand has been encouraging and interested 
members are advised to approach the library 
before supplies are exhausted. 


Forthcoming Events 


BIRMINGHAM 

Members’ Meetings 
November 22.—‘‘Electronic Computer in 
Commerce,” by Mr. H. S. MacTier, T.D., 
F.C.A. Queens Hotel, at 6 p.m. 
December 9.—‘Valuation of Stock-in- 
Trade and Work-in-Progress for Income 
Tax Purposes,” by Mr. Roy Borneman, 
Qa.c. The Small Theatre of the Birmingham 
and Midland Institute, Paradise Street, at 
6 p.m. 


Students’ Meetings and Function 
November 22.—“*The Work of the Institute,” 
by Mr. A. S. Maclver, c.B.E., M.c., Secretary 
of The Institute of Chartered Accountants 
in England and Wales. The Library, 36 
Cannon Street, at 6 p.m. 


December 2.—Students’ annual dinner. 
Grand Hotel. 
December 6.—‘‘Articled Clerks in the 


Commonwealth,” by Mr. T. A. Hamilton 
Baynes, M.A., F.c.A. (member of the Council 
of the Institute). The Library, 36 Cannon 
Street, at 6 p.m. 

December 13.—**The City Editor,” by Mr. 
I. F. Richardson. The Library, 36 Cannon 
Street, at 6 p.m. 

December 14.—Visit to the Rover Co. Ltd. 
December 20.—‘‘Examination Techniques,” 
by Mr. E. C. Turner, M.coM., F.c.A. The 
Library, 36 Cannon Street, at 6 p.m. 


BOLTON 
November 24.—Annual dinner of Bolton 
Branch. Members’ function, Pack Horse 
Hotel, at 7 for 7.30 p.m. 


BOURNEMOUTH 
December 1.—Members’ meeting. Devon- 
shire Hotel, at 6 p.m. 


Students’ Meetings 
Meetings will be held at the Grand Hotel, 
Fir Vale Road. 
November 29.—“‘Duties of an Inspector of 
Taxes,” by Mr. D. R. Daggett, H.M. 
Inspector of Taxes, Poole. At 6 p.m. 
December 16.—“*The Financial Column of 
The Times and the Weekly Statement of the 
Bank of England” and “Office Organisa- 
tion,” by Mr. C. R. Curtis, PH.D., M.Sc. 
(ECON.), F.C.1.S. At 4.30 p.m. 


BRADFORD 
Members’ Meeting 
November 18.—‘“The Valuation of Gifts 
inter vivos for Estate Duty Purposes,”’ by 
Mr. Martin Jacomb, Barrister-at-Law. 
Bradford Chamber of Commerce, at 5.45 
p.m. 


Students’ Meetings 

November 18.—‘‘Schedule D, Cases I and 
II (Opening and Closing Provisions and 
Capital Allowances)” and “Consolidated 
Accounts,” by Mr. V. S. Hockley, B.com., 
c.A. Victoria (Great Northern) Hotel. 
November 25.—“The Stock Exchange,”’ by 
Mr. J. M. Stephens, A.c.A. 


December 6.—The President’s Meeting , 
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followed by “Ledger-keeping Without the 
Ledger,” by a representative of Kalamazoo 
Ltd. 


BRIGHTON 

Students’ Meetings 
November 19.—‘‘Income Tax—Capital 
Allowances,” by Mr. D. H. Tonkinson, 
F.c.A. Conference Room 3, Royal Pavilion, 
at 10.15 a.m. 
November 25.—Visit to the Southern Pub- 
lishing Co. Ltd., commencing at 2.20 p.m. 
November 26.—**Management Accounting,” 
by Mr. J. B. Charles, F.c.A., F.c.w.A. Con- 
ference Room 3, Royal Pavilion, at 10.15 
a.m. 
December 3.—*‘Shares, and the Rights of 
Shareholders,” by Mr. R. D. Penfold, 
LL.D., Barrister-at-Law. Conference Room 
3, Royal Pavilion, at 10.15 a.m. 
December 9.—Evening meeting, commen- 
cing with buffet meal. King and Queen 
Hotel, Marlborough Place, at 6 p.m., 
followed by two lectures by Mr. V. S. 
Hockley, B.cOM., C.A. 


BRISTOL 
November 24.—Panel of Council members. 
‘“*Mauretania,” Park Street, at 6 p.m. 


CAMBRIDGE 
Members’ Meeting 
December 1.—‘“‘The Finance Act, 1960,” 
by Mr. K. S. Carmichael, A.c.a. The 
Masonic Hall, Exchange Street, at 6.45 p.m. 


Students’ Meetings 
December 13.—‘‘Legal System,” by Mr. F. 
R. G. Lowe, LL.B., and “Branch Accounts,” 
by Mr. R. E. G. Perrins, A.c.A. For Inter- 
mediate students. University Arms Hotel, 
at 11 a.m. and 2.30 p.m. 
December 13.—‘*Auditing,” by Mr. R. E. 
G. Perrins, A.c.A., and “Bankruptcy and 
Liquidation Law,” by Mr. F. R. G. Lowe, 
LL.B. For Final students. University Arms 
Hotel, at 11 a.m. and 2.30 p.m. 


CARDIFF 
November 18.—‘Branch Accounts,” by 
Mr. R. E. G. Perrins. S. Wales Institute of 
Engineers, Park Place, at 2 p.m. 
November 19.—‘Sale of Goods,” by Mr. 
M. Evans. S. Wales Institute of Engineers, 
Park Place, at 9.30 a.m. 


CHESTERFIELD 
November 22.—Members’ luncheon meet- 
ing. Hotel Portland, at 12.30 for 1 p.m. 


COLCHESTER 
Members’ Meeting 
December 5.—‘“‘A Banker’s Approach to 
Accounts.”’ The Officers’ Club, at 6.45 p.m. 


Students’ Meeting 
December 6.—‘‘Some Aspects of Commer- 
cial Law,” by Mr. V. J. Hines, LL.B. The 
Library, at 7.15 p.m. 


COVENTRY 
Students’ Meetings 
All meetings will be held at the ““Golden 
Cross”, Hay Lane, at 6 p.m. 
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November 21.—‘Unit Trusts,” by Com- 
mander H. L. Jackson, 0.B.E., D.S.C., 
R.N. (RET’D). 

December 5.—‘‘Hire Purchase Finance,” 
by Mr. R. F. Burrows. 

December 19.—‘Industrial Opportunity 
for Accountants,” by Mr. H. L. Bingham, 
B.A., A.C.W.A. 


DERBY 
December 13.—‘*Takeover Bids and New 
Issues,” by Mr. J. N. Dawes. Members’ 
meeting. The Midland Hotel, at 6.30 p.m. 


EASTBOURNE 

November 26.—‘‘Miscellaneous accounts,” 
by Mr. R. J. Carter, B.coM., F.c.A. Students’ 
meeting. The Civil Defence Hall, Furness 
Road, at 10.30 a.m. 

December 10.—‘‘Special Considerations in 
Different Types of Audits,” by Mr. R. S. 
Waldron, F.c.A. Students’ meeting. The 
Civil Defence Hall, Furness Road, at 10.30 
a.m. 


EXETER 
Members’ Function 
December 9.—Annual dinner of the Exeter 
& District Branch. The Rougemont Hotel. 


GRIMSBY 
December 19.—Members’ luncheon meet- 
ing. Guest speaker, Mr. H. V. Heckford, 
0.B.E. Royal Hotel, at 1 p.m. 


Students’ Meetings 
December 8.—‘‘Insurance,” by Mr. J. R. 
Bridger, of the Royal Exchange Assurance 
Corporation. Students’ meeting. The Cham- 
ber of Commerce, 77 Victoria Street, at 7.30 
p.m. 


HASTINGS 
November 18.—‘‘Bankruptcy Practice,” by 
Mr. T. H. Parker, Official Receiver. 
Students’ meeting. At 2.30 p.m. 


HUDDERSFIELD 

Members’ Meeting 
November 22.—Luncheon meeting. White- 
ley’s Restaurant, at 12.30 p.m. 


Students’ Meeting 
November 19.—‘“*Branch Accounts.” 


HULL 
November 25.—‘*Mercantile Law” and 
“Company Law,” by Mr. J. Myers. 
Students’ meeting. Imperial Hotel, Paragon 
Street, at 4 p.m. and 6.15 p.m. 
October 2.—Students’ 60th anniversary 
dinner. At Hammonds, at 7 p.m. 


LEEDS 
November 23.—Members’ luncheon meet- 
ing. Great Northern Hotel, at 12.45 p.m. 
December 7.—Students’ annual dance. The 
Mansion House, Roundhay Park. 


LEICESTER 
Members’ Meeting 
December 16.—‘‘Surtax Directions,” by 
Mr. Philip Shelbourne, Barrister-at-Law. 
Chamber of Commerce, at 6 p.m. 


Students’ Meetings 
Meetings will be held at the Saracen’s Head, 
Hotel Street, at 6 p.m. 
December 2.—‘Costing in Modern In- 
dustry,” by Mr. W. W. Noakes, A.c.A. 
December 16.—‘*Goodwill in Partnership,” 
by Mr. C. L. Wykes, F.c.A. 


LINCOLN 
Students’ Meetings 

November 24.—*The Use of Farm Ac- 
counts for Management Purposes,” by Mr. 
D. Theophilus. Lindsay County Offices, at 
5.45 p.m. 

December 9.—Visit to offices of Ruston 
Bucyrus Limited, for demonstration of 
accounting equipment. 


LIVERPOOL 
Members’ Function 
November 25.—Annual Dinner of the 
Liverpool Society. Adelphi Hotel, at 6.45 
for 7.15 p.m. 


Students’ Meetings 
November 25.—The President of the 
Institute will address the students in the 
Library at 3.45 p.m. 
November 30.—Visit to Bents Brewery. At 
3 p.m. 
December 8.—‘‘Accounts Afloat,” by Mr. 
Ray Head, A.c.A., Assistant Chief Accoun- 
tant to the Pacific Steam Navigation Com- 
pany. On board the Reina del Mar. 
December 15.—‘*Legal Reminiscences,” by 
Judge Laski. The Library, 5 Fenwick 
Street, at 4.45 p.m. 


LONDON 

Members’ Meetings 
November 23.—‘“*The Taxation Aspects of 
Settlements,” by Mr. P. W. E. Taylor, 
Barrister-at-Law. The Oak Hall of the 
Institute, Moorgate Place, E.C.2, at 6 p.m. 
November 23.—Meeting of Management 
Discussion Group. Wards Irish House, 
Storey’s Gate, Westminster, S.W.1, at 
6 p.m. 
December 5.—Meeting of the South-West 
London Discussion Group. The Kingston 
Hotel, Wood Street, Kingston-upon- 
Thames, at 6.45 p.m. . 
December 7.—Meeting of North London 
Discussion Group. Russell Hotel, Russell 
Square, W.C.1, at 6.30 p.m. 
December 7.—Meeting of the Taxation 
Group. The Cheshire Cheese, 10 Surrey 
Street, W.C.2, at 6 for 6.15 p.m. 
December 8.—Meeting of the Central 
London Discussion Group. The Lamb and 
Flag, 33 Rose Street, Covent Garden, 
W.C.2, at 6.30 p.m. 
December 14.—Meeting of the City Dis- 
cussion Group. The Tiger Tavern, 1 Tower 
Hill, E.C.3, at 6 for 6.30 p.m. 


LYTHAM 
December 22.—Annual dinner and dance of 
Preston Students’ Society. Clifton Arms 
Hotel. 


MANCHESTER 

Members’ Meetings 
November 30.—Brains Trust with H.M. 
Inspectors of Taxes. Chartered Accoun- 
tants’ Hall, 46 Fountain Street, at 6 p.m. 
December 12.—Luncheon meeting. Char- 
tered Accountants’ Hall, 46 Fountain 
Street, at 12.45 p.m. 


Students’ Meetings 

All meetings will be held at the Chartered 
Accountants’ Hall, 46 Fountain Street. 
November 24.—“Accountants in Tort— 
A Study in Case Law,” by Mr. J. Stewart 
Oakes (Barrister-at-Law). At 6 p.m. 
December 1.—‘‘Accounts and Overdrafts,” 
by Mr. N. V. Underwood, A.1.B. At 6 p.m. 
December 8.—‘Consolidated Accounts,” 
by Mr. K. S. Carmichael, A.c.A. At 6 p.m. 
December 15.—‘The Articled Clerk and his 
Training,” by Mr. A. H. Walton, F.c.A., 
member of the Council of the Institute. 
At 6 p.m. 

In addition to the meetings set out above, 
the following lectures have been arranged by 
the Joint Tuition Committee: 

Preparatory lectures (lecturers Miss M. A. 
T. Hodge, B.A., F.c.A., Mr. J. C. F. Bolton, 
B.A.(COM.), A.C.A., Mr. H. B. Vanstone, 
F.c.A., Mr. J. C. Wood. LL.M.) on Novem- 
ber 19 and 26 and December 3, 10 and 17, 
at 9.30 and 11 a.m. 

Final lectures (lecturers Mr. R. Y. Taylor, 
B.A., F.C.A., Mr. G. Vaughan Davies, M.A. 
and Mr. A. Steel, M.A.) on November 19 
and 26, and December 3, 10, and 17) at 
9.30 and 11 a.m. 


MIDDLESBROUGH 
Students’ Meetings 

December 6.—‘*The Law of Agency Bail- 
ments and Carriage,” by Mr. R. D. 
Penfold, Barrister-at-Law. Hintons Café, at 
5.45 p.m. 

December 15.—Film programme, including 
“My Word is my Bond” lent by the 
London Stock Exchange. Hinton’s Café, at 
5.45 p.m. 


NEWCASTLE UPON TYNE 
December 15.—“Some current Economic 
and Commercial Issues,” by Mr. A. R. 
Ilersic, B.com. Students’ meeting. The 
Y.M.C.A., Blackett Street, at 6 p.m. 
December 13.—Annual Ball, Old Assembly 
Rooms. 


NEWPORT, 1.0.W. 
November 22.—‘*Ledger-Keeping without 
the Ledger,” by a representative of Kala- 
mazoo Ltd. Students’ meeting. Bugle Hotel, 
at 5.30 p.m. 


NOTTINGHAM 

Students’ Meetings and Function 
November 23.—‘Aids for Accountancy in 
the Small Business,” by a representative of 
Kalamazoo Ltd. The Ballroom, the Elite 
Cinema, Parliament Street, at 5.30 p.m. 
November 30.—‘Equity Statute and Com- 
mon Law” and “The Personnel of the 
Courts,” by Mr. I. Brownlie, M.A., Barrister- 
at-Law. The Ballroom, The Elite Cinema, 
Parliament Street, at 4 p.m. 
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December 6.—Joint Debate with the Law 
students. At 5.30 p.m. 

December 14.—Annual Dinner. Daybrook 
House, Daybrook. 


OXFORD 
Students’ Meetings and Function 

December 6.—‘Taxation—Schedule D 
Assessments,” by Mr. E. L. Walker, 
H.M. Inspector of Taxes. The Kemp Green 
Room, at 6.30 p.m. 

December 7.—Visit to the brewery of 
Courage and Barclay Limited. 


December 16.—Dinner at University 
College. 

PLYMOUTH 

Members’ Function 


December 1.—Annual dinner of the Corn- 
wall and Plymouth Branch. Duke of 
Cornwall Hotel, at 7 for 7.30 p.m. 


PRESTON 
Students’ Meetings 
December 7.—Works visit to Courtaulds 


Ltd. 
December 22.—Annual dinner and dance. 
Clifton Arms Hotel, Lytham. 


In addition to the meetings set out above, 

the following lectures to be held at the 
Reform Club, Chapel Street, at 10 and 11.15 
a.m., have been arranged by the Manchester 
Joint Tuition Committee: 
Final lectures (lecturers, Mr. G. Vaughan 
Davies, M.A., Mr. R. Y. Taylor, B.A., F.C.A., 
and Mr A. Steel, M.A.) on November 19 and 
26, and December 3, 10 and 17. 


SHEFFIELD 
Members’ Meetings 
December 6.—‘‘Takeover Bids and New 
Issues,” by Mr. J. Dawes. The Law Society 
Hall, Campo Lane, at 5.45 p.m. 
December 14.—Visit to Messrs. Davy & 
United Engineering Co. Ltd. 


Students’ Meetings and Function 
November 24.—‘‘The Money Market,” by 
Mr. R. D. Taylor. St. James’s Club, St. 
James’s Row, Church Street, at 5.30 p.m. 
December ].—Soccer Match Nottingham 
Students. At Nottingham. 

December 6.—Social evening. The Three 
Tuns, Leopold Street, between 5.30 and 
6.30 p.m. 

December 8.—Visit to the Sheffield C.B.C. 
Finance Department to see Punched Card 
Installations. 

December 20.—Christmas Party at Brin- 
cliffe Hall. At 8 p.m. 


SHREWSBURY 

Students’ Meetings 
December 6.—‘*Consolidated Accounts,” 
by Mr. M. J. Worthington, A.c.A. 


SOUTHAMPTON 
Students’ Meetings 
Meetings will be held at the Polygon 
Hotel. 
November 18.—‘‘Executors’ Accounts,” by 
Mr. J. Dewell. At 3.30 p.m. 


November 24.—‘“Banking and the London 
Money Market,” by Mr. C. R. Curtis, 
PH.D., M.SC.(ECON.), F.C.1.8. At 6.30 p.m. 


STOCKTON 
November 24. — ‘Meeting People — The 
Financial Accountant,” by Mr. P. C. K. 
Corney. Students’ Meeting. Black Lion 
Hotel, at 5.45 p.m. 


STOKE-ON-TRENT 
Students’ Meetings 
November 29.—‘‘Accounts,”” by Mr. H. C. 
Cox, F.C.A. 
December 13.—‘“Economics,” by Mr. D. S. 
Lees, PH.D. 


TRURO 
November 18.—Members’ lecture by Mr. 
B. Rose, F.c.A. Red Lion Hotel, at 6.15 
p.m. 
November 18.—‘‘Personal Computations,” 
by Mr. B. Rose, F.c.A. Students’ meeting. 
Red Lion Hotel, at 4.30 p.m. 


WOLVERHAMPTON 
Members’ Function and Meeting 
November 25.—Annual dinner dance. Vic- 

toria Hotel, at 7.30 p.m. 

December 12.—‘‘My Experiences,” by 
Superintendent T. Marsh, Deputy Chief 
Constable of Wolverhampton. Victoria 
Hotel at 5.30 p.m. 


Students’ Meeting and Function 
November 26.—Annual dance. The Mount 
Hotel. Tettenhall Wood. 

December 9.—‘‘Departmental Store Man- 
agement,”’ by Mr. E. Foster. The Rendez- 
vous Restaurant, Berry Street, at 6 p.m. 


YORK 
December 7.—Members’ luncheon meeting. 
De Grey Rooms, at 1 p.m. 


Personal Notes 


Messrs. Barton, Mayhew & Co., Char- 
tered Accountants, London, E.C.2, have 
admitted into partnership Mr. P. Mendels- 
sohn, A.c.A., Mr. A. J. Taffs, F.c.a., and 
Mr. E. W. MacAdie, F.c.A. 


Mr. R A. Chapman, F.c.A., has ceased 
to practise under his own name and has 
been admitted to partnership in Messrs. 
Lawrence, Gardner & Co., Chartered Ac- 
countants, Bristol. 


Messrs. Allen, Attfield & Co., Chartered 
Accountants, deeply regret the sudden death 
on September 30 of their partner, Mr. 
Henry A. Owen, F.c.A., who had been with 
them for many years. The practice continues 
under the same name in association with 
Messrs. Fitzpatrick Graham & Co., Char- 
tered Accountants, at 95a Chancery Lane, 
London, W.C.2. 


Messrs. W. T. & L. Walters, Chartered 
Accountants, Yeovil, Gillingham and Stur- 
minster Newton, announce the retirement 
from the practice of Mr. Lionel Walters, 


ACCOUNTANCY NOVEMBER 1960 


F.c.A. He continues to serve the firm in a 
consultative capacity. The fe" wing part- 
ners have been admitted: Vv. 
Newland, F.c.a.; Mr. N. © %..., Bas- 
combe, F.c.A.; Mr. J. Geoffrey White, 
F.c.A.; Mr. Arthur D. Saward, F.c.A.; Mr. 
James S. L. Springbett, F.c.a.; Mr. Roland 
G. W. Walker, a.c.A.; Mr. Ronald D. 
Barrett, A.c.A. The practice will be under 
the general direction of Mr. Bascombe, with 
Mr. Barrett as the resident managing 
partner. 

Mr. A. H. Holmes, A.c.A., has been 
appointed secretary of Richard Sutcliffe 
Ltd., Horbury, Wakefield. He has been 
chief accountant for the last four years. He 
is also a director and secretary of Sutcliffe 
Hydraulics Ltd. 

Messrs. Clough, Tomblin & Co., Char- 
tered Accountants, Ilkley, announce that 
Mr. G. W. Clough, F.c.A., has retired from 
the partnership. Mr. Norman Tomblin, 
A.C.A., is continuing the practice under the 
same name. 

Mr. F. J. Walker, F.A.c.c.A., and Mr. P. 
Whale, F.A.c.c.A., Croydon, announce that 
Mr. Graham J. J. Paxton, A.c.a., who has 
been a member of their staff for some years, 
has been admitted into partnership. The 
practice is continuing under the style of 
Ganson, Morris & Co. 

Mr. C. T. Busch, F.c.A., has been ap- 
pointed group chief accountant to the 
Birmingham Small Arms Co. Ltd. 

Mr. R. Moorhouse, F.c.A., has been 
appointed Assistant Treasurer, Eastern 
Region, British Railways, Liverpool Street, 
London. 

Mr. John A. Walter, B.Sc.(ECON.), 
A.S.A.A., has been appointed head of the 
Returns and Statistics Branch of the 
Registry of Friendly Societies. He was 
formerly assistant head. In his new appoint- 
ment he succeeds Mr. H. G. H. Tate, head 
of the Branch since 1954, who has retired 
after more than forty-five years in the public 
service. 

Messrs. Chalmers, Wade & Co., Char- 
tered Accountants, Liverpool, have entered 
into partnership in Manchester with Mr. 
R. M. Dowler, F.c.A., of the firm of Frank 
Dowler & Co. The Manchester practice is 
being continued at the same address under 
the style of Chalmers, Wade & Co. We 
regret that the note in our last issue was 
incorrect. 


Obituary 


Oliver Wessels Compton 

WE REGRET TO record that Mr. O. L. 
Compton, F.s.A.A., Durban, died on 
O-tober 16. He was elected a member of The 
Society of Incorporated Accountants in 
1924, becoming an incorporated accountant 
member of the Institute in 1958. In 1928, in 
partnership with Mr. G. E. L. Horne, 
M.B.E., F.S.A.A., he founded the firm of 
Compton and Horne in Durban, and he was 
sti!l senior rartner at his death. The firm 
will te conti 1ued under the same name by 
the surviving partners. 
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SPECIALISATION SPELLS EFFICIENCY 


who have consistently and successfully solved them for more than 


COMPANY 


(The Recognised Employment Specialists in Accountancv) 
19 BASINGHALL STREET, LONDON. E.C.2 


(MONarch 6301) 


LINCOLN & CO. of Hanover Square, W.1. 


BUSINESS TRAN‘SFER SPECIALISTS & VALUERS 
Specialise in the disposal of: 

HOTELS, RESTAURANTS & GUEST HOUSES. 
NEWSAGENCIES—TOBACCONISTS— 
CONFECTIONERS—VILLAGE STORES— 
GROCERY & PROVISION BUSINESSES. 
GARAGES & FILLING STATIONS. 


9 HANOVER SQUARE, W.! 
7el: GRO:venor 6801 (10 lines) 
WEST OF ENGLAND OFFICES 
178 HOLDENHURST ROAD, BOURNEMOUTH 
Tel: Bournemouth 1551 (5 lines) 


LONDON OFFICES: 


APPOINTMENTS VACANT 
(continued from page xliv, facing page 679) 


CHARTERED ACCOUNTANTS 


A leading firm of International Accoun- 
tants has vacancies in its LONDON Office 
for young recently qualified Chartered 
Accountants who wish to broaden their 
experience by means of a wide variety of 
professional work. 

Good starting salaries will be paid and 
since merit is quickly recognised the prospects 
for men of ability are unusually good. There 
are ample opportunities for transfer abroad 
in due course. The firm operates a five-day 
week and there is a pension scheme. 

Please write, in confidence, with full parti- 
culars to Box No. 375, c/o ACCOUNTANCY. 


CHARTERED ACCOUNTANTS in Cornwall 
require Assistant (not necessarily qualified) for 
permanent position with experience of Tax and 
Incomplete Records. Box No. 396, c/o ACCOUNTANCY. 


CHARTERED ACCOUNTANTS in South-West 
have vacancy for Senior Qualified Assistant with 
experience of Taxation and Incomplete Records. 
Permanent position. Box No. 395, c/o ACCOUNTANCY. 


FINAL EXAMINATION CANDIDATES 
Young men who are taking the Chartered 
Final this month and wish to broaden their 
experience in a firm with an international 
practice, apply Box No. 390, c/o ACCOUN- 
TANCY. 


DELOITTE, PLENDER, GRIFFITHS & CO. 
Paris office require young qualified accountants for 
permanent positions offering wide variety of experi- 
ence in British, American and Continental techniques. 
Write 39 rue Cambon, Paris, ler. November candi- 
dates will also be considered. 


FITZPATRICK, GRAHAM & CO. require char- 
tered accountants with some experience since 
qualifying, and also a newly-qualified chartered 
accountant, for their overseas firm in British Guiana 
and also for their associated firm in Jamaica. Please 
reply under reference GG to the firm at 95a Chancery 
Lane, London, W.C.2. 


LIVERPOOL CHARTERED ACCOUNTANTS 
have vacancies for qualified and unqualified staff. 
Good prospects. Salary according to age and exreri- 
ence. Luncheon Vouchers and Pension Scheme. 
Box J384, Lee & NIGHTINGALE, Liverpool. 


KENYA. Applications are invited from qualified 
accountants with at least six years’ professional 
experience since qualifying for audit manager's 
position with Kenya firm having strong connections 
and practice. Four-year contract, initial salary 
according to experience but not less than £1,800 per 
annum. Immigrant allowance. Annual bonus and 
holiday, contributory pension scheme, air passages 
both ways for applicant and family. Four months 
paid terminal leave with £500 gratuity. Contract 
renewable. Write with particulars of experience, age, 
etc., to Box No. 392, c/o ACCOUNTANCY. 


LONDON CHARTERED ACCOUNTANTS, with 
wide and varied practice, have vacancies for young 
Chartered Accountants. Salary range £950 to £1,100 
according to experience. Write Box No. 391, c/o 
ACCOUNTANCY, 


OGDEN, HIBBERD BULL & LANGTON, Audrey 
House, Ely Place, E.C.1, have vacancies on their staff 
for experienced Semi-Seniors. Excellent prospects to 
men of proved ability. Salary according to experience. 
Please apply in own handwriting. 


OGDEN, HIBBERD BULL & LANGTON have a 
few vacancies on their staff for young Qualified 
Accountants. Bxcellent prospects. Write to Audrey 
House, Ely Place, E.C.1. 


CHARTERED ACCOUNTANTS — Price 
Waterhouse & Co., 3 Frederick’s Place, Old 
Jewry, London, E.C.2, have vacancies for 
young qualified accountants. Excellent 
Prospects and opportunities for broadening 
experience in the profession. 5-day week, . 
luncheon vouchers and pension scheme. 


DELOITTE, PLENDER, GRIFFITHS 
& CO., 


dependent children. 


experience and salary expected, to: 


FISONS LIMITED 


Fisons Limited have vacancies in their Internal Audit Department for young Chartered 
Accountants. The appointments offer interesting opportunities to gain valuable experience in 
management accounting, including standard costs and budgetary control, in a progressive and 
expanding group of companies. They could also lead to good appointments in other departments. 

The Group manufactures a wide range of chemicals, including fertilizers, and hence a know- 
ledge of chemistry would be an advantage. The appointments, though based on Felixstowe, entail 
a certain amount of travel to branches throughout the U.K. 


There is a comprehensive pension scheme which, for married staff, includes widows and 
Applicants should write in confidence, giving full details of age, education, qualifications, 


The Group Personne! Officer, (B.19), 


5 London Wall Buildings, London, E.C.2, Fisons Limirep, 
have vacancies on their audit staff for young ‘ 
qualified accountants. Opportunities to Felixstowe, Suffolk. 
transfer abroad in due course, 5-day week, 
luncheon vouchers and pension scheme. 
¥ 
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FINANCIAL VACANCIES COLUMN 


OPPORTUNITIES EXIST 
for 
COST ACCOUNTANT — Age 25-35: Qualified 


Accountant with Industrial experience. The vacancy is in the 
Central Staff Cost Accounting Department which is responsible 
for cost accounting policy and procedures. Applicants should 
have had previous industrial costing experience and must be able 
to understand a complex industrial organisation and to express 
ideas clearly in writing. ‘“‘Reference CCA.” 


COST AND BUDGET ANALYST — intermediate 


Degree or professional qualification. This is an ideal opening for 
young men studying for a Cost and Works qualification. These 
vacancies are available in the decentralised Controllers’ Offices 
at Dagenham and will provide a valuable insight into manu- 
facturing operations. ‘“‘Reference CBA.” 


Please write, giving details of age, salary requirements, experience 
and qualification and quoting appropriate reference to: 


Mr. H. C. CRAWFORD 
TRAINING AND RECRUITMENT DEPARTMENT 
FORD MOTOR COMPANY DAGENHAM: ESSEX 


Temporary Binders for 
‘ACCOUNTANCY’ 


Each issue instantaneously in- 
serted or ——. When one 
set is sent away for permanent 
binding, this binder is ready for a 
further twelve months’ service. 


Green binders with the title in gilt lettering are now available. 
Price 12s 6d each (by post 13s). 


ACCOUNTANCY 
Mooreats Prace, Lonpon, E.C.2 


E. P. HOARE, F.V.I1., Stocktaker/Valuer, 40 
PEAT, MARWICK, MITCHELL & CO., TOUCHE, ROSS, BAILEY & SMART, Birchington Road, London, N.8. Telephone 
11 lronmonger Lane, London, E.C.2, have 3 London Wall Buildings, E.C.2, have a few MOUntview 3136. 
vacancies in their London office for young vacancies on their audit staff for young 
Chartered Accountants who wish to widen Qualified Accountants wishing to widen their MEETINGS—A Conference Hall, seating up to 480 
their experience in all branches of accoun- experience. Good salaries will be paid. Five- and smaller rooms are available for company and 
tancy. Excellent prospects, good starting day week and pension scheme. other meetings. Apply Secretary, THE CHARTERED 
salary, pension scheme. Opportunities for INSURANCE INSTITUTE, The Hall, 20 Aldermanbury, 


service overseas. Applications to 11 Iron- 
monger Lane, E.C.2. 


PUBLIC COMPANY requires a Chartered Ac- 
countant for a subsidiary company in North-East 
England. Applicants should be between 30 and 35 and 
have experience in costing procedure and be capable 
of taking complete control of the Accounts Depart- 
ment with direct responsibility to the Managing 
Director for all monthly statistics. The position calls 


MISCELLANEOUS 


London, E.C.2. 


NAME PLATES FOR ACCOUNTANTS, in 
bronze, brass and plastics. Send wording and size 
for free estimate and layout to ABBEY CRAFTSMEN 
Ltp., Abbey Works, 109a Old Street, London, 
E.C.1, Tel. CLErkenwell 3845. 


OFFICE ACCOMMODATION TO LET. Stoke 
Newington, N.16. Modern accommodation of 
approximately 3,000 sq. ft. over busy shopping 
parade. Apply GeorGE EL.is & Sons, 354 High Road, 


for tact and ability to deal with all levels of manage- 
ment. Future prospects are excellent. Salary will be 
according to age and experience but in the region of 
£1,500 p.a. Box No, 394, c/o ACCOUNTANCY. 


SOUTH AFRICA. Deloitte, Plender, Griffiths, 
Annan & Co. have vacancies for newly qualified 
chartered accountants in their Johannesburg and 
Bulawayo offices. Contracts, which are renewable, 


‘are for an initial period of three years and cover the 


payment of passages to Africa and home on com- 
pletion of the contract. The appointments carry good 
salaries with generous leave conditions and allow- 
ances. Write with details of qualifications and experi- 
ence to DeLorTTe, PLENDER, GrirFFiTHs & Co., 5 Lon- 
don Wall Buildings, London, E.C.2. 


VACANCIES available for qualified Accountants 
in South America, West Indies, Rhodesia, Kenya, 
Far East and the Continent. Call Bootn’s AGENCY, 
80 Coleman St., Moorgate, E.C.2. 


A FAMOUS Mutual Life Assurance House needs 
a few men of drive and integrity to act as AGENTS 
for life assurance. Accountants and Book-keepers 
have the right contacts and can best serve their 
“Mutual” interests. Full details from Box No. 195, 
c/o ACCOUNTANCY. 


Accountancy Tutors Ltd. 
Offer private tuition by arrangement 
to Articled Clerks preparing for the 
examinations of the Institute Inter. 
and Final. Apply to the Director of 
Studies, 10 Lincoln’s Inn Fields, Lon- 
don, W.C.2. (HOLborn 3676.) 


BRONZE NAME PLATES, cream enamel letter- 
ing. Send required wording. Proof submitted. 
Matte, Engravers, 7a Bayham Street, N.W.1. 


N.17, Tel: TOT 3870/8033. 


READY-MADE COMPANIES 
FOR SALE 


with Memo. & Arts. Seal & Statutory Books. 
Guaranteed no trading, transferred in thirty minutes. 
Twenty Guineas (inclusive) 


LEWIS COATES & LUCAS LTD 
6 Surrey Street, Strand, London, E.C.2. 
TEMple Bar 6927 (4 lines). Ref. A.C. 


RUBBER STAMPS. Why wait weeks? 2-3 days’ 
delivery guaranteed. MARK C. Brown & Son, 93 
Spring Bank, Hull. Telephone 35042. 


TAXATION FORMS. A complete range from 17s. 6d. 
per 100. Also COMPANY FORMS at competitive 
prices, e.g. Annual Return (Form 6a) our price 
42s. Od. per 100. Apply for lists to SHARPTHORNE 
Press Ltp., 25 Holborn Viaduct, London, E.C.1. 
FLE 0838/39. 
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PENSIONS FOR THE 


Those eligible include professional men and women in practice, 


ae controlling directors of companies, individuals and partners in 
ak 3 :  & business and employees for whom no staff pension scheme is 
, ; £ available. In view of the widely differing circumstances of the 

git 1840 individuals concerned, the United Kingdom Provident Institu- 


tion has designed two separate contracts, on very favourable 


terms, of which one or the other can be adapted to suit most 


requirements. Send for our booklet “Your Pension—Which 
Way 2” for full details of these two plans. 


INSTITUTION 


UNITED KINGDOM PROVIDENT 


Ri for Mutual Life Assurance 
33-36 Gracechurch Street, London, E.C.3 
il Telephone: Mansion House 6543 
| 
ev FREE 136-page Guide to professional careers tells you how 
You CAN bring much nearer ‘the great day* 
when you proudly write some letters after your ; Modern, streamlined methods . . . you learn the 
* name. You can save many hours of work and . ( 
enjoy your preparation if you put yourself in the test way and make astonishing 
ar gf capable and friendly hands of the School of , % Courses based on standard text-books ... | 
We definitely Guarantee brilliant time-saving lessons and Model Answers. | 
a NO PASS — NO FEE | # Begin at any stage you like . . . from the ‘ABC’ |! 
“ to every candidate who completes the course ; of each subject if you wish. \ 
etion urse you Go n ass your ex- provide -books whicb 
amination at the first attempt it will not ont you tent 
’ *PS.0.C. Simplified Study system 
t t urses oderate payable small monthly 
our informative 136-page Guide Oppor fees by 
ti i ions. guaran 
F Send for FREE and cums. Writtes ' 
v= GUARANTEED COURSES FOR ALL MAJOR ACCOUNTANCY EXAMINATIONS 
Please state subject or examination of interest. 
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135, College House, Kensington, London W.8 
; © & BRANCHES:Canada, Australia, South Africa, India, Ceylon, Kenya, Rhodesia, West Indies, U.S A., Israel ae 


GROUP PENSIONS 


In addition to the successful 
with-profit Equity Pension Scheme, 
A NON-PROFIT SCHEME 


which combines 
SIMPLICITY with LOW COST 
has been introduced. 
} For full particulars, : 
please write to 
| Pensions Branch Manager t 
| or telephone 
CHAncery 6844 
| 


LIFE ASSURANCE SOCIETY LIMITED 


20 LINCOLN’S INN FIELDS 


LONDON WC2 


BRANCHES THROUGHOUT THE UNITED KINGDOM 


Published by THe INstiruUTE OF CHARTERED ACCOUNTANTS IN ENGLAND AND WALES at Moorgate Place, London, E.C.2, 
and Printed in Great Britain by THe SHENVAL Press, SIMSON SHAND Ltp., London, Hertford and Harlow. November, 1960. 
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